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‘THE occasion, the action, and the full words, of the Insti- 
tution, all define the sacred Body in our Lord’s thought to be the 
Body as in Death, and the sacred Blood to be the Blood as in 
Death ; that is, as in the act and process of the One Sacrifice 


which is our Redemption. By the Body and the Blood I thus 
humbly understand to be “ signified ” the Means of our Redemp- 
tion—themselves belonging to the past, but in their redeeming 
Effect ever present 1.’ 
_ These are Dr. Moule’s words, written very carefully beforehand 
for the Round Table Conference at Fulham. They represent 
a position very deliberately taken, and maintained as crucial, by 
the ‘Evangelical’ representatives generally on that occasion. 
The same position was affirmed with the same emphasis and 
agreement at a discussion upon Eucharistic doctrine held a year 
or two ago, at the annual Islington Conference. We may prob- 
ably take it, at this moment, that the position stated is the 
fundamental basis of the theological teaching, upon this particular 
subject, of our Evangelical friends. In the words of Mr. Dimock, 
‘the Res sacramenti is not Christ as He now is, but Christ’s 
Body and Blood as separated in Sacrificial Death for our sins*.’ 

The words quoted from Dr. Moule so nearly express the very 

1 Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace, Oct., 1900, p. 29. 
Ibid. p. 12. 
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truth, that if we heard them for the first time without context 
or comment we might be inclined to welcome them as true. 
But the more we examine his position in full, and take it in all 
its context at Fulham and Islington, the more shall we feel that 
it just misses, after all, the very truth at which it aims; while in 
that margin of exaggeration, between the truth at which it aims 
and the thing which it actually says, there has crept in the 
beginning of a somewhat far-reaching misconception. But before 
commenting upon it, I may express something of my own satis- 
faction and thankfulness in finding that the difference in Eucharistic 
doctrine between High Churchmen and Evangelicals—between 
(that is) two classes of minds which differ in some real respects 
but are apt to imagine their differences much greater than they 
really are—can be brought to a clear theological issue like this. 
Here is a question strictly theological ; a question which can be 
argued dispassionately, and, if need be, at patient length ; a ques- 
tion outside the turmoil of party cries, or the heat of party 
feeling. We shall learn to be grateful for the Fulham Conference, 
if for nothing else, yet for this, that it has brought clearly to 
light a quiet theological issue upon which, nevertheless, a very 
large part of the whole great controversy rests. 

And I should like also to acknowledge from the beginning 
that the position which is thus cardinal to modern Evangelical 
theology is in its origin neither new nor partisan. A doctrine 
strenuously maintained as cardinal to Eucharistic truth by 
Archdeacon Freeman and by Canon Trevor, based by both 
upon emphatic words of Bishop Andrewes!, and by Canon Trevor 
upon a long catena of passages from distinctive and distinguished 
Anglican divines, is no device of modern ‘ Low Churchmanship.’ 
It has a long history, and many-sided support. It is no more 
partisan than it is new. Those who think that there is in it never- 
theless a core of mistake, will not only have to show their own 
grounds of principle against it, but will also have to account for 
the large amount of apparent historical consensus which can be 
urged on its behalf. 

With this prelude I pass at once to the consideration of certain 
objections to the doctrine. 


1 See Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii p. 209, ed. 1873 (ch. i, end of 
§ 12), and Trevor’s Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, p. 176. 
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I, First I would urge that this doctrine, if pressed, is open to 
one of the objections which we have been in the habit of making 
—and making, as I believe, truly and rightly—against transub- 
stantiation: namely, that it introduces a new and unnecessary 
miracle. Christ was—but is not—dead. His Body as dead, 
His Blood as separated in death, are not, anyhow or anywhere, 
now. It is obvious to urge that the gift given in the Sacrament 
is what is, and not what is not. There is no cadaver. There is 
no blood of a corpse. In whatever sense the bread and wine 
either represent, or are, or so represent that they may be said to 
be, certain realities beyond themselves, they at all events are, 
or represent, realities—things existent, not non-existent. There 
is indeed a ‘Christ who died’: but there is no ‘dead Christ.’ 
Now the answer, if I understand it, on this particular point, 
appeals really to the Divine power of making a past moment 
present. I am not sure whether it would be right to apply to 
this point Mr. Dimock’s quotation from Ridley on a cognate 
point, that it ‘could only be effected by the “omnipotency of 
Christ's Word”? But I have no doubt that this is the meaning of 
Bishop Andrewes, where he says, ‘ By the incomprehensible power 
of His eternal Spirit, not He alone, but He as at the very act of 
His offering is made present to us*,’ ‘He at the very act of His 
offering’ clearly means, to Andrewes, Christ dying on Calvary, 
not Christ, risen and ascended, presenting the blood of His 
sacrifice in the Holy of Holies: and he conceives this perpetual 
re-identification of the Church with the moment of Calvary—this 
reproduction of a point in the past as present—to be an act of 
the ‘incomprehensible power of Christ’s Eternal Spirit.’ I shall 
have by and by to point out that if, by whatever exercise of 
miraculous power, this precise point of the past were reproduced 
as present, it would ot be the moment, after all, of the consum- 
mation of the sacrifice. It would be, on the contrary, a moment 
in the process, a moment indeed of transcendent importance, but 
still a moment at which, if you could indeed break off there, the 
sacrifice would be still not fully consummated. But my present 
point is that whether that moment is the moment of consum- 


1 Fulham Conference, pp. 48, 49. 
2 Sermons of the Resurrection, preached on Easter-day, vii (Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology: Andrewes’ Sermons, vol. ii [1841], p. 302). 
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mated sacrifice or no, in asking to have it reproduced by 
‘incomprehensible power’ as present, you are asking in fact for 
a miraculous inversion of realities. 

I do not say that Mr. Dimock would allow this. On the con- 
trary, I rather think his language is intended to avoid it. He says, 
of the res significatae—that is, the dead body, and the separated 
blood—that they are ‘thus verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful, being really present for the manducation of faith, 
“Cui praesentia sunt omnia praeterita”’; and again he claims that 
‘there was no novelty in maintaining that things of the past may 
be things present to faith’ I think, perhaps, this ‘ presence to 
faith’ is meant to be conceived of as a mode of presence expressly 
not miraculous, but normal. 

Now, I pass by the point which Canon Gore made as to the 
whole sentence of Rupert of Deutz? from which Mr. Dimock 
quoted a phrase; for I am more concerned with Mr. Dimock’s 
meaning than with Rupert’s. Mr. Dimock, then, at all events, puts 
it as a general principle, that things past may be present to faith. 
In what sense may they? I quite understand their being present 
to memory, or to imagination ; both of which, it is to be observed, 
imply that whatever kind of reality may be asserted of the pre- 
sence, the absence is incomparably more real than the presence ; the 
presence is only a sort of quasi-presence, or substitute for presence, 
of the really absent ; but it is plain, I suppose, that Mr. Dimock’s 
‘ presence to faith’ means something more than the imagination of 
memory. He puts it as a normal principle, of universal appli- 
cation. To faith ‘omnia praeterita’ are present. Are they? 
I must venture to challenge the principle in this form. If in any 
sense ‘all things’ are present to faith, assuredly they are not all 
present in the same sense; and directly you begin to discrimin- 
ate, the principle as principle is gone. It is no longer a property 
of faith to make all things present. But you have to ask what 
that property is, in some things which causes them to be, and in 
other things which causes them not to be, present eternally to 
the faculty which can discern them as present. 

For it is important to observe that faith is not a cause of 
existence. It does not make things to be when they are not. 
It is rather a power of corresponding with what is. It sees what 


Fulham Conference, pp. 48, 49. 3 Ibid. p. 49. 
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cannot be seen, it realizes what cannot be realized, save by 
special capacity. But it does not invent, or create, what is not. 
It is true that there is a sense in which things may be said not to 
be, except to the capacity for discerning them. As there is no 
light save to the seeing eye, nor harmony save to the ear that is 
capable of music, nor spiritual discernment save to spirit: so 
divine things, save to faith, may be said not to be, in the same 
sense in which it is true that a poem is not a poem to the fire 
that burns it, or to the animal that tears it to pieces. But the man 
who rescues the poem and apprehends it, does not, by apprehend- 
ing, make it. When these various things are, to faith, it is not 
faith which is the cause, or author, of their being. The musician 
hears, as the eye sees, what zs. And faith receiving and discern- 
ing what, save to faith, is not, does not create but discerns what it 
receives, and both receives and discerns only what is. 

Only that, then, can be present to faith which is present really ; 
that is, which is present to God. Is it true to say that to God 
‘praesentia sunt omnia praeterita’? I must submit that it is not 
true. Some things are eternal presents as others are not. It 
is true indeed that all accomplished facts tend to be, in their 
measure, an element in the abiding present. But some are so 
very faintly ; some very mightily ; and some can cease to be so 
altogether. And since they can cease to be so, the presentness 
is not an inherent, or universal, property of the past. 

It is the haunting terror of conscious sin that it is contained 
within the present self. It is the inherent presentness of the past 
which is naturally its sting, or its power. But there is such 
a thing as consummated redemption, consummated forgiveness, 
consummated beatitude. There is such a thing as a real elimi- 
nation and undoing of the past. The fact is that some past 
things are present in a sense in which others are not. Cui 
praesentia sunt omnia praeterita is misleading. Abraham’s call, 
Abraham’s faith, are they in the sight of the Eternal, eternal 
predicates, eternal truths of Abraham? I can well suppose that 
they are. Is the treachery of Judas an eternal reality? Our 
hearts may say pi yévoiro, while we dare not, even for that, 
usurp the seat of the Judge. Is ‘slainness’ an eternal attribute 
of Christ? Emphatically it is. From the foundation of the world, 
and to eternity, He is the ‘Lamb as it had been slain.’ Not by 
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an act of miraculous reproduction of a single point in the unfinished 
record of the past; but inherently, because He is what He is, 
therefore His fact of death is an eternal attribute, an inherent 
and inalienable present. Not that He is always in the present 
dying, or in the present dead ; not that sometimes, or often, His 
moment of dying is by God’s power reproduced, or recalled; but 
that it always is an indivisible part of what He is, and He, apart 
from it, would be less than Himself. Here is an instance indeed, 
without special miracle, yet as a property of God, in which 
* praesens est, usque ad aeternum, id quod est praeteritum.’ 

But is St. Peter for ever lying, or for ever a liar? Is the 
moment of his betrayal—is the moment of every Christian’s fall 
and sin—alike part of God’s eternal present? Emphatically it is 
not. Else were the Cross a failure after all, and real sanctification 
a delusion. I will not try to elaborate this further. To say that 
a certain past act is of such character as to constitute an eternal 
attribute, predicate, or property, is one thing. To say that 
a certain point in a past process is by God’s power miraculously 
reproduced, to say that the perfect wholeness of a consummated 
work can be so (as it were) rolled back, that men can be set by 
God’s power at a special moment when the work was prepared 
and waiting to be consummated eternally, is another. The one is 
to conceive of Christ’s death, as I believe that Scripture conceives 
of it, as an eternal element or attribute, inseparable from what 
Christ is. The other is to bring back the actual moment of 
Christ’s dying—itself a point (albeit a transcendent point) in the 
work as yet unconsummated and uncrowned—to bring it back, 
unnaturally and unnecessarily, by a divine act of ‘ incompre- 
hensible power,’ into the midst of the perpetual present. 

II. The second objection I would urge is one which was expli- 
citly made at Fulham. It is that the doctrine makes an unreal 
distinction between the sacrificed and the glorified Body: as 
though there were two Bodies of Christ, when there is but one. 
The sacrificed is the glorified Body, and the glorified Body is the 
sacrificed. It is the distinctive glory of the glorified Body that 
it is the Body of sacrifice. The slainness is not a mere past 
fact, which is naturally ever more remote but supernaturally 
resuscitated into the present. The slainness is an eternal fact ; 
an essential—for the purpose we may even say the essential— 
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element and character of the eternal present. To me it seems 
essential to theological truth to insist upon the indivisible oneness 
of the Body. It is as the characteristic attribute of the glorified 
Christ that His sacrificial Death is present eternally: not as an 
undoing of the glory; a going back into the desolateness of the 
past; a cutting of the redemptive work of Christ into halves; 
a stopping short (fer zmpossibile) in the moment of the blackness. 
It was never a dead Christ, as dead, but a Christ who could not 
be holden of death ; it was a Christ who died and lived through 
dying; a Christ who by dying conquered death; a Christ not 
vexpds but 6 (Gv, cal éyevduny vexpds, ldod (Gv eis alévas 
tév alévwy; it was such a Christ, and as such, who triumphed and 
who atoned, not in, but through, death. I would fully adopt on 
this point the words of Canon Gore, as given in the report: 
‘He could not separate the sacrificed from the glorified Body 
of our Saviour, and could not conceive of our partaking of the 
former except through the latter. The latter, he urged, is the 
only Body now existing, or that ever has existed; and it is 
the same Body which, once in a crucified, is now in a glorified 
state.’ I would add only the reminder that even the two states 
must not be so contrasted as to seem to be mutually exclusive ; 
that as the crucified state was itself a mode or condition of the 
glory, so the ‘glorified state’ does not by antithesis exclude, 
but rather includes, and is based on, and is characterized by, the 
inalienable fact of ‘ crucifiedness.’ 
A reply on this point was attempted by Chancellor Smith’, 
which seems to me to involve a good deal of misconception. 
There must, he seems to argue, be some such dualism as is 
implied in the antithesis between the crucified and the glorified 
Body of our Lord, because, at the institution, Jesus in bodily form, 
and the bread and wine which He gave as His Body and Blood, 
were separately present, side by side with each other. In what 
sense does Chancellor Smith suppose that the bread and wine, 
at the last supper, were the Body and Blood of Christ? And 
were they the crucified or the glorified Body? If the crucified 
Body by antithesis against the glorified, then, in whatever sense 
of the word ‘ were,” they were the same Body as the Body which 
handled and delivered them. This may possibly raise some 


! Fulham Conference, pp. 50, 51. 2 Ibid. p. 52. 
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question about the word ‘were’; but if both ‘were’ the same Body 
of crucifixion, what becomes of the necessary antithesis between 
the crucified and the glorified Body? The very fact that the bread 
and wine could really ‘be’ that which, in an obvious sense, at 
the very same moment they were not, is (to say the least) a 
strong suggestion in the direction rather of identification across 
apparent antithesis, than of antithesis breaking up identity. On 
the other hand, if they were the glorified Body, what would become 
of the whole argument for the sake of which the antithesis is 
desired? The only remaining alternative, that the palpable Body 
of Jesus which went that night through the agony, and through 
the crucifixion next day, was itself the glorified in contrast with 
the crucified Body, could of course not even be suggested. 

On the face of it, then, this answer does not appear to be very 
formidable, or to shake our position when we maintain that 
there neither are, nor were, two Bodies of Christ ; but that the 
crucified Body is glorified because crucified, and that the glorified 
Body is, both now and for ever, essentially characterized as 
crucified. Would you find the crucified Body? Do not go back 
and peep into the tomb. Behold it! alive and glorified for ever! 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, He 
is risen'.’ The crucified Body is on the throne of God. 

I do not care, then, to adopt exactly the sentence with which 
Canon Gore first raised this question at the Conference*. I do 
not suppose, in the light of his words which I quoted just now, 
that he would himself regard it as theologically felicitous, though 
it effectually served to raise his point. Neither ‘the crucified 
Body directly and the glorified Body consequentially,’ nor ‘the 
glorified Body directly and the crucified Body consequentially,’ 
seem to me quite happy or quite true phrases*. Our communion 
in the Eucharist is communion with, or of, the Body of Christ 
which is. And the Body of Christ is the crucified Body glorified. 
We are made partakers, in the Eucharist, of humanity sinless 
and glorified ; but sinless through sacrifice, and glorified by that 
victory over death which could only have been won through 
dying. But Chancellor Smith’s answer suggests, no doubt, 


1 Luc. xxiv 5, 6. ? Fulham Conference, p. 44. 
* Compare the clear statements made by Canon Gore in The Body of Christ, 
pp. 61, 62, 66, 94, &c. 
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a deeper point than this comparatively superficial argument. And 
this leads us naturally on to, and will arise naturally under, the 
third of the principles which I had desired to advance. It is this. 

III. It seems to me clear, as I have tried to set forth with 
greater fullness elsewhere, that every reality in the Church of 
Christ, is in Spirit, spiritual. Pentecost is the extension and the 
perpetuation of the real meaning and power of the Incarnation. 
And the Spirit of Pentecost constitutes the Church what it is. 
The Church may fall short, in all directions, of her own ideal 
meaning. But in her own ideal meaning, the Church zs the Spirit ; 
and the ordinances of the Church are what they are of, and by, 
Spirit. ‘Ecclesia proprie et principaliter Ipse est Spiritus.’ This 
is true, broadly, of the ideal meaning of the Church as a whole. 
It is true distinctively of the Church’s distinctive principle and 
experience—the feeding upon the Body and Blood of Christ. It 
is the Ascension—and that which the Ascension implies—which 
is the key to the truly spiritual understanding of spiritual things. 
‘Doth this offend you? What and if ye should see the Son of 
Man ascend up where He was before? It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are Spirit, and they are life!’ 

Nothing, then, in the Church of Christ has its own real mean- 
ing or being, save in and through Pentecost. It is within the 
sphere of Spirit, and by the power of Spirit,—and it is not except 
by, and within, Spirit—that the Communion really is what the 
Communion really is. What is pre-Pentecostal is preparatory 
merely, It had the form, the organs, the discipline ; but not yet 
the full living spiritual essence. It was necessary that one mode 
of Christ’s presence should be withdrawn, before the second— 
which was the real object and climax of the first—could be made 
a living reality. ‘Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is 
expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you?’ 

As the Church, as Church, was called and shaped and welded 
and instructed and disciplined by the Incarnate Christ, yet was 
not, as Church, alive till the Breath of Christ—till Christ as 
Breath—was breathed into it, and it lived by His life, now 

1 Jo. vi 61-63. 2 Jo. xvi 7. 
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become its own ; as the Apostles of Christ were personally called 
and trained and fitted to be apostles before the Ascension, and 
yet were not really what the word ‘ Apostles of Christ’ properly 
connotes till the Spirit of Christ possessed them (the Simon 
Bar-Jonah who denied the Lord, though by a more than possible 
use of language he can be said to be, yet was not, for all purposes, 
to quite strict thought, the Apostle St. Peter): so the last Supper, 
as instituted on the night before the Crucifixion, was not yet 
actually all that the Christian Eucharist—which nevertheless it 
was, and which was it—was to be in the Church of Christ. 

This is a principle as to the necessary truth of which I feel 
very strongly; and yet it is one against which I should anticipate 
very earnest protest. Do you venture, it will be asked, even to 
suggest that the Supper as instituted—as celebrated—by Christ 
Himself, was in any respect other, or less, than that Christian 
Eucharist, whose highest conceivable perfection it would be, to 
be exactly what Christ’s Supper was? It is indeed the highest 
conceivable perfection of the Christian Eucharist to be what 
Christ’s Supper both ordained and signified. But why must it 
have had, at that moment of its preliminary institution for the 
life of the Church, all that inner essence which belongs to it as 
within the sphere of the life of the Church, which is the enabling 
Spirit of Pentecost? Does any principle of reverence for the 
word of Christ preclude us from believing that the Church first 
became what the Church means: that the Apostles first were really 
Apostles indeed : that the breathing of Christ upon them for the 
power of remitting or retaining sins sprang to its essential fullness 
of living power: and that the institution of the last Supper 
became alive with all its inherent spiritual reality ; at the moment 
when the consummation of God’s work as Incarnate, through the 
crowning of the Ascension and the entry in glory into the Holy 
of Holies, first made possible—as He Himself had taught before 
—His return, as Spirit, to be the Breath and Life, the vital 
essence and reality, of His Church, and of all that His Church 
meant and was? 

Christ, as Incarnate, condescended to a world of before and 
after. It was part of this condescension to the natural limitations 
and distinctions of before and after, that the Birth, the Life, the 
Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Spiritual Indwelling, 
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became so many separate and contrasted moments. It was 
incidental to this condescension, that He prepared and ordained 
beforehand what was to have its full life afterwards: that He in 
bodily presence, before His death, instituted an ordinance whose 
whole vital significance depended not only upon the accomplish- 
ment of His death, which was not then, even as death, accomplished, 
but also upon the triumphant character of His death: upon the 
fact that His death was not death only, not death so much as the. 
destruction of death; upon the fact that His death was but a stage, 
or mode, of eternally victorious life. Had the death ended in 
death, it would not have had the significance, or the power, which 
the institution (itself prior to the death) implied. In any case the 
institution precedes that which gives it its significance. Why 
should it not be recognized at once that that after-reality which 
gave it its significance was itself still incomplete, till the (yet future) 
Resurrection as well as the (yet future) Death—till the Ascension 
as well as the Resurrection—had been consummated? In the 
picture of Christ, handling with His Body the elements which 
He delivers as His Body, we are really to recognize not a distinct- 
ness of two Divine Bodies, but the simple truth that in a world 
of before and after, He ordains beforehand, and in palpable 
form, that whose full significance implies, and depends upon, 
and so far waits for, the things which are to follow, and are 
impalpable. 

To take the ordinance which is most vitally distinctive of the 
life of the Pentecostal Church, outside the region of the Pente- 
costal Church: to say that it is, or that it ever was, what it 
essentially is, otherwise than precisely within the sphere, and by 
virtue of the efficiency, of the Pentecostal Spirit, seems to me to 
be, in fact, a form of materialism ; a substitution of the dead for 
the living, of the mechanical for the vital ; an abandonment (at 
the central point) of the distinctively spiritual character of the 
Church and her ministries and sacraments. 

Any real union and communion of our real selves can only 
be, not with dead symbols as dead, but with the living Christ, 
the redemption and perfection of humanity. Any real union and 
communion with humanity as perfected in Christ can only be by 
Spirit, of Spirit, in Spirit. The material, the symbolic, are 
vehicles—are means—of this. But to make the material or the 
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symbolic in any way a substitute for this ; a truth more primary 
or more real than this; a reality from which communion of 
Spirit (‘that we may evermore dwell in Him and He in us’) 
follows only as a secondary sequel, or inferential corollary: this, 
so far as it goes, seems to me to be an obscuring of the spiritual 
—which is the real—truth; a materializing of the spiritual— 
which is the highest—reality. 

All these three points which I have urged seem to me to 
be real and weighty, and to be suggestive of much beyond 
what I have been able to say. I do believe that the doctrine 
in question assumes a superfluous miracle ; that it distinguishes 
Christ’s sacrificed and Christ’s glorified Body as two bodies; 
and that it takes the most characteristic experience of the 
Pentecostal Church—in the teeth of our Lord’s direct words in 
St. John vi—outside the sphere of the Pentecostal Spirit, in and 
by which alone I believe it to be what it is. And I believe these 
objections to be really invincible. And yet after all it is not, 
I think, mainly upon these that the controversy as to the truth 
or falsehood of the doctrine will turn. It is really knit closely 
up with a certain form of the doctrine of the Atonement; and 
with that, in the long run, I believe that it will stand or fall. 

Now it is precisely here, as I conceive, that we really touch one 
or two questions which are, to the whole matter, cardinal. It is 
here that we touch the real animating motive of the whole 
Evangelical contention. It is here also that we find the key to 
the real meaning of the Anglican language quoted by Canon 
Trevor; and learn at once, both what it really means, and 
wherein what it really means is, or may be, in part misrepresented 
by the form of language in which it is often conveyed. 

IV. The animating motive in the whole Evangelical contention 
is, I believe, the instinct, strong and clear, that the Eucharist 
immediately connects us with the atoning Sacrifice of Christ— 
with the Blood of the Atonement, with the Body that died. This 
causes an instinctive protest against any Eucharistic theory which 
would connect us, in communion, with something other than 
atoning sacrifice—with something that may seem (as it were) to 
shirk atoning sacrifice—with glory merely as glory, with bliss as 
bliss. Now with this instinct, and this protest, I desire to associate 
myself without reserve. 1 would say, as strongly as Dr. Moule, 
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or Mr. Dimock, or Dr. Wace could say it, that it is with nothing 
so much as the sacrifice as sacrifice, the atonement as atonement, 
that the Eucharist was ordained to associate us. 

If I were asked whether I believed the union of the communi- 
cant to be primarily with Christ in glory as victorious or prima- 
rily with the Blood of the Atonement, I should utterly protest 
against the antithesis, as in itself misleading and untrue. But 
if you press any one to choose between two things as alternatives 
which are not alternatives and cannot be separated, it is a matter 
largely of temperament, or of mood, which of the two will at 
a given moment appear to be the more primary or vital. It is 
to me quite certain that I could not choose or mean, by the 
res significata, anything which was not itself, in its most essential 
being, the Body and Blood of the atoning sacrifice. We do not 
mean any substitution of fruition instead of sacrifice, of blissful 
presence instead of atoning blood. But then it is no less clear 
to me that I cannot be made one with the Body and Blood 
of the atoning sacrifice in any way that is at all distinguishable 
from that living identification of the spirit of the self, through 
Spirit, and in Spirit, with the Spirit of the Christ, who was 
sacrificed and triumphant through sacrifice; which, however 
inconceivable to my natural self, is, none the less, my only 
possibility or hope—the presence of me in Christ, and of Christ 
in me. 

For such reasons I cannot but think that Dr. Robertson’s 
summary of the first discussion at Fulham, if correctly reported, 
was unfortunate!, though both Dr. Moule and Canon Newbolt 
are said to have concurred. ‘The question is,’ so the summary 
runs, ‘whether the virtue of the Sacrament depends upon our 
receiving the benefits of Christ’s passion (a) by commemoration 
of His death, or (4) by union with His living Body.’ To this 
I object, first, that the alternative is not an alternative; and 
secondly, that whilst each of the two phrases is true, and each, 
for its truth, requires the truth of the other, neither of them hits 
the true point quite fully. For ‘union with His living Body’ 
does not make explicit reference to His Death. It would 
characterize the truth more precisely to say ‘union with His 
Body that died.’ But then ‘His Body that died’ would 


1 Fulham Conference, p. 47. 
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emphatically mean ‘that died and is alive.’ We are made 
partakers of His Body és éogaypévov. So far I agree with my 
whole heart. It is the very core of the truth. But ds vexpdv? 
Most emphatically not. 

With much, then, of the Evangelical meaning I can heartily 
concur. When Dr. Wace! says that ‘the Holy Communion is 
a commemoration, as well on the part of God, by whom it was 
instituted, as on the part of man, of the one sufficient sacrifice 
offered by our Lord on the Cross, and a visible means for 
assuring and conveying to us the benefits of that sacrifice, 
I could accept his saying, not indeed without some added 
explanation, but without the alteration of a word. When 
Mr. Dimock* urges the extreme importance of ‘ bearing witness 
to the truth, that for outcast lost sinners, there was no access 
to life in communion with God, save by the reconciliation which 
we have by the death of His Son—no way of entering into 
fellowship with the resurrection life of Christ except by being 
made partakers of His Body and Blood, as sacrificed for the 
remission of sins, I am, so far as these words go, with him 
altogether. Even when Dr. Moule® urges that it is ‘ involved 
in the terms of institution that our Lord put forward His Body 
and Blood as sacrificed—the Body as dead, and the Blood as 
shed—to be participated in as a sacrifice,’ I could still adopt 
the words, if only I may put my own interpretation on ‘dead’; 
making it clear that I mean the Body which died and is not 
dead, not the Body in a state of death; and again, that by the 
‘ Blood as shed’ I mean really the ‘shed Blood,’ not the Blood 
as now in a state of separation from the Body. 

I know of course that against this there will be urged, first, 
the fact, so often supposed to be symbolic, that the bread and the 
cup are separately consecrated and received ; and secondly, the 
present tenses in the words of institution (if, or so far as, they are 
genuine)—the d:déuevov, kAdpevov, and 

As to the first of these, I would answer, with all reverence, that 
if bread and wine are to be consecrated to represent Christ’s Body 
and Blood, the symbol cannot, save in very general outline (as it 
were), represent the thing symbolized. Bread and wine do not 
naturally combine into a single entity: and the soaking of the 
1 Fulham Conference, p. 38. ? Ibid. p. 45. 3 Ibid. p. 44. 
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bread in the wine, which is the one method of combination, would 
produce a form of unity singularly unlike the unity which (it is 
implied) would have symbolized Christ as alive. Blood contained 
in body, not body steeped in blood, is the natural condition of 
material life. If bread and wine are to represent body and blood, 
it seems to me so far the more natural thing that they should 
represent them severally, rather than in a forced combination, 
which would fail symbolically, that I cannot admit that the fact 
that they represent them severally, rather than by an artificial 
commixture, carries us exegetically any way at all towards 
determining that they represent them in a state of death. 
Moreover, it is, after all, not so much in a state of material 
life defore death, as in a state of spiritual life shrough death, 
a state of which ‘having died’ is an eternal predicate, that I con- 
ceive the bread and wine as representing them. So far as the 
symbolism of the separateness of the elements is conceived of 
merely as reminding us that the Body and Blood are not as in 
the ordinary condition of material life, but are those which died 
and, through death, are alive, I of course should have no ground 
for demurring to it. But it seems to me in any case clear that 
a precise detail of symbolism of this kind must be ruled by what 
we believe to be the true, revealed, and experienced doctrine of 
the Eucharist: not that our conception of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist can be shaped or ruled by it. So far as the bread and 
wine represent the Body and Blood in some reference to death, 
just so far there will be, in the suggested symbolism, an element 
of truth. But the suggested symbolism is far too uncertain to 
determine for us the precise truth of the doctrine. 

In reply to any argument from the present participles, I would 
ask on what conceivable hypothesis they could have been other- 
wise than in the present tense, while Christ was still on the way 
to Calvary? From the point of view of the eve of the awful sacrifice 
they were inevitably—as inevitably upon my hypothesis as upon 
Mr. Dimock’s—the Body that was being broken, the Blood that 
was being poured out. But from the point of view of the 
Pentecostal Church the sacrifice is already fully consummated : 
and the Body and Blood are, therefore, whatever they are in, and 
in view of, the consummation of the sacrifice. The tense is the 
one thing which cannot be simply carried over to the Pentecostal 
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Church. If, as tense, it is strictly true in the Pentecostal Church, 
this must be shown on weightier grounds of its own. It certainly 
does not follow as an inference from the fact that on the night 
before His death Christ spoke of His sacrifice as being still in 
process, and incomplete. 

I return, then, from arguments like these, to the more central 
question of doctrine. This question I have already raised as 
a question between éogaypévoy and vexpdv. Need the truth, or 
can the truth, which is expressed in the words as éodaypévor, 
be translated into the form as vexpdv, as though as vexpév were 
an equivalent phrase? My contention is that it neither need 
nor can. 

But the transition is one which can be made very easily, 
very imperceptibly. And it is precisely this transition which 
seems to me to have been made—without any consciousness 
that there was a transition—by certain Anglican divines, whose 
language is now insisted upon as cardinal to the Evangelical 
exposition of the Eucharist. Let me try first to exhibit the fact, 
and then to explain the meaning and moral of the fact. 

No one does it more completely, not to say brusquely, than 
Bishop Andrewes. The passage quoted is from the seventh of the 
sermons preached on Easter Day upon the resurrection’. Now, 
in this sermon, it seems to me plain that the really underlying 
object is (as I said of the modern evangelicals) to insist upon the 
direct connexion of the Eucharist with the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. When he writes: ‘It is not mental thinking, or verbal 
speaking, there must be actually somewhat done to celebrate 
this memory. That done to the holy symbols that was done to 
Him, to His Body and His Blood in the Passover; break the one, 
pour out the other, to represent xAdpevor, how His sacred Body was 
“broken,” and éxxvvduevov, how His precious Blood was “ shed.” 
And in corpus fractum and sanguis fusus there is immolatus’: 1 do 
not really need to criticize a word; though I would remark, in 
parenthesis, that the process of ‘outpouring’ has never been, in 
fact, so prominent a ceremony in the consecration of the Eucharist 
as some of the language often used on this subject would appear 
to imply. But Bishop Andrewes does not draw the distinction 


* Sermons of the Resurrection, vii (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology: Andrewes’ 
Sermons, vol. ii pp. 300-302). 
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which I have asked for between, on the one hand, the Blood in its 
character as having been shed, and so as directly representing the 
Life which died, and in its aspect as having both died, and atoned 
by living through death; and on the other the Blood conceived of 
as stopping short and remaining in a state of death. Nor is Bishop 
Andrewes the man to refrain from expressing his thought in the 
most pungently epigrammatic form: while even in a Bishop 
-Andrewes it remains that pungent epigram is apt to be theologi- 
cally perilous. It is tempting, no doubt, to culminate in a biting 
phrase. But biting phrases, as such, are apt to lack somewhat 
of the delicacy of truth. I submit, then, that it is exactly the 
exaggeration of his true insistence when he reaches the climax 
of his paragraph in the word cadaver. ‘If an host could be 
turned into Him now glorified as He is, it would not serve; 
Christ offered is it—thither we must look. To the Serpent lift 
up, thither we must repair, even ad cadaver ; we must hoc facere, 
do that is then done. So, and no otherwise, is this epulare to be 
conceived.’ 

In the paragraph which leads up to this climax the sentence 
which seems to me to be most argumentative asserts that Christ 
‘as now He is, glorified, is not, cannot be, zmmolatus, for He is 
immortal and impassible.’ It is true, of course, that Christ cannot 
now a second time go through mortal sufferings. It is true, of 
course, that He is not, and cannot be, zmmolandus. But I should 
have supposed that if there was one proposition more certainly 
true than another, it is that Christ as He now is, glorified, both 
is, and shall be for ever, zmmolatus—ré dpviov éogaypévov ard 
kataBolijs péow Tod Opdvov xal rév tecodpwv Céwv, cal 
ev péow TpecBurépwr, apvlov as eohaypévor, éxwv Képata 
énta dpOadpods émra, of Ta Extra Tod Ocod*. 

Besides Andrewes, Canon Trevor quotes some five and twenty 
other Anglican writers, of more or less imposing authority, upon 
the same side. They include Laud and Lake, Bramhall and 
Jeremy Taylor, Patrick and Dale and Waterland, and many 
others. As was to be expected (if I have been even approxi- 
mately right in my statement of the case, and of the slurred 
distinction), many of the passages quoted by Canon Trevor would 
fall in as well with my view of the truth as with his own. I will 


* Apoc, xiii 8. * Apoc. v 6. 
VOL. II. Z 
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quote just three. Thus when Jeremy Taylor says, ‘It is but an 
imperfect conception of the mystery to say, it isthe Sacrament of 
Christ’s Body only, or His Blood ; but it is, ex parte rei, a sacra- 
ment of the death of His Body, and, to us, a participation or an 
exhibition of it, as it became beneficial to us, that is, as it was 
crucified, as it was our sacrifice. And this is so wholly agreeable 
to the nature of the thing, and the order of the words, and the 
body of the circumstances, that it is next to that which is evident 
in itself, and needs no further light but the considering the words 
and the design of the institution’:’ it seems to me that what 
Jeremy Taylor claims as ‘next to self-evident’ is not (as Canon 
Trevor seems to say) the proposition that the Body and Blood are 
received ‘as ina state of death,’ but (as I have said) that they are the 
shed Blood, and the Body sacrificed—which is not the same thing. 
So, again, either side of the controversy might equally receive 
the words of Bishop Bull, when he says: ‘In the holy Eucharist, 
therefore, we set before God the bread and wine as “figures or 
images of the precious Blood of Christ shed for us, and of His 
precious Body” (they are the very words of the Clementine 
Liturgy), and plead to God the merit of His Son’s sacrifice once 
offered on the Cross for us sinners, and in this sacrament repre- 
sented ; beseeching Him, for the sake thereof, to bestow His 
heavenly blessings on us*.’ Or of Waterland, when he says: 
‘The Apostle’s account of it is briefly expressed, in its being 
a communion of Christ’s Body and Blood; that is to say, of 
the Body considered as broken, and of the Blood considered as 
shed ; as is very plain from the terms of the Institution °.’ 

In saying this, however, I do not mean to deny that, as a whole, 
the writers quoted do certainly tend, with more or with less 
distinctness, to shape their thought and language on the subject 
in the same direction as that of Bishop Andrewes; or to assert 
that any of them draws the precise distinction which seems to 
me so important ‘. 


1 Real Presence, vii 7 (Works, ed. Heber, ix 494). 

? Bishop Bull’s Works (ed. Dr. Burton), vol. ii p. 252. 

% Waterland, Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, ch. viii, ad init. (Works, ed. 
1823, vii 199 ; ed. 1843, iv613). Waterland’s statements on the next page, however, 
are quite unequivocally on Canon Trevor’s side. 

* There is, no doubt, a tendency in some of these writers to regard their special 
doctrine of the Eucharist as a bulwark against Rome. Unfortunately, its contro- 
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So far as they tend to insist upon the ves significata as dead, 
I should certainly suggest that their tendency is not that of the 
language of patristic or liturgical devotion. It would be well if 
some one who has knowledge would furnish adequate evidence 


versial aspect, as against Rome, seems to be connected with just its own most 
doubtful elements. Thus, there is first a natural and legitimate prominence given 
to the word ‘ commemoratio’ as used of the Sacrament. Then ‘memory’ is con- 
trasted with ‘ presence,’ and emphasized as the contradictory of presence. Men’s 
minds are influenced, more or less definitely, by the idea which Bishop Ridley had 
expressed in the form of a quasi-scientific maxim, ‘Commemoratio non est rei 
praesentis sed praeteritae et absentis’ (Works of Bishop Ridley, Parker Society, 
Cambridge, 1843: see the Disputation at Oxford, pp. 199, 442). 

As a result of this (more than questionable) corollary from the word dvapynoais, 
it becomes not only permissible, but a positive principle, of value for its own sake, 
to maintain that nothing is, or can be, the ‘res significata’ except what is plainly 
‘absens et praeterita.’ What is signified in the Eucharist ust be something 
which, having no existence, cannot possibly be, in any real sense, present. 

It is on the basis of such a process of thought as this that an argument like that 
of Bishop Lake becomes clearly intelligible (as quoted by Canon Trevor, p. 183), 
when he complains that ‘the Church of Rome, not distinguishing between Christ 
crucified and glorified, or rather not building their conclusion answerable to this 
undeniable principle—the sacraments represent Christ crucified, not glorified—are 
driven to coin so many new articles: 1. of real presence corporal; 2. of a meta- 
physical tr bstantiation; 3. of an ill-applied concomitancy. All which easily 
vanish, if we consider Christ’s purpose to represent Himself in the Sacrament, not 
as He is now, at the right hand of God, but as He was, upon the Cross. Not but 
it is the same Body and Blood which is in glory, but it must not be so considered 
as it is in glory. Which will necessarily enforce us to acknowledge that the union 
between the thing earthly and the thing heavenly can be no more than sacramental, 
and that respective also to what was done on earth, not what is in heaven; was, 
I say, done formaliter on the Cross, but is effective, working in heaven.’ 

It seems to be assumed that, if the elements signified anything which existed 
anywhere at all, questions on the subject of ‘presence’ might arise, which are 
happily excluded so long as the ‘res’ is, by abstract necessity, absent save only 
in the way of memory or effect. The worship of the Church on earth is not, even 
ideally, identified with the worship of heaven. It is a symbol, from which ‘ reality’ 
is absent ex hypothest. 

All this, though it can hardly stand as patristic or permanent theology, is at least 
more consistent than Canon Trevor’s own position appears to be. Somewhat 
strangely, in criticizing Johnson’s ‘unbloody sacrifice,’ he complains (Catholic Doc- 
trine, p. 208) that ‘like the Romanists he confounded presence with existence. Because 
the Body and Blood no longer exist in the condition represented in the Eucharist, he 
argues that they cannot be so present Just so the Romanist argues conversely, that 
because Christ is present in the use, the elements are His Body in the condition 
now existing.’ Whatever may be said for or against Bp. Lake’s position, it is 
certainly hard to follow Canon Trevor’s. A man must feel himself very cogently 
bound, by other considerations, to maintain the reality of ‘presence,’ before he 
would call it a confusion of thought to assume that that which is ‘ present’ must 
‘exist’! 
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on this point. I have but glanced at Dr. Pusey’s volume’, and 
gleaned, almost at random, a few phrases. Yet even these seem 
to me to bear clear witness to a quite different strain of language 
and thought. It is not, of course, that people who hold with 
Mr. Dimock could not explain them, or would be at once refuted 
by them*. Yet I cannot imagine that any one who ever dreamed 
of making a point of that of which our Evangelical theologians 
make a point, could have expressed his devotional feeling in such 
language as some of the following. 

Thus the Eucharistic bread is entitled by Jenatius®, the pdppaxoy 
G0avaclas, avridoros Tod pH Cv ev Xpror@ did 
mavrdés. ‘I am thy nourisher, says Clement of Alexandria, ‘who 
give thee myself as bread, of which whoso tasteth no more tasteth 
death, and who daily give thee the drink of immortality *’ 
From Zusebius he quotes: ‘To eat the living bread, and His 
life-giving flesh, and to drink His saving Blood®” From 
Fulius Firmicus: ‘Seek ye the grace of the immortal cup; 
in the heavenly food renew ye the lost man:’ and again, ‘We 
drink the immortal Blood of Christ; to our blood is the Blood 
of Christ united®’ From Cyril of Ferusalem: ‘That thou by 


partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ, mightest be made 
of the same Body and the same Blood with Him. For thus we 
come to bear Christ in us, because His Body and Blood are 
diffused through our members ; thus it is that, according to the 


blessed Peter, “ we become partakers of the Divine nature.”*’ 


From Ephrem Syrus: ‘Thou hast given me Thy Body to eat, 
and Thy living Blood to drink:’ and again, ‘From hateful 
desires free me, through Thy living Body which I have eaten:’ 
again, ‘ Thy living Body and Thine atoning Blood which I have 
received from the hands of the priests:’ again, ‘Spare us who 


1 The Doctrine of the Real Presence, as contained in the Fathers, &c. 

? Any more than, e.g. Bishop Ridley; see Zhe Oxford Disputation (as above), 
PP. 201, 202, and appendix I p. 444. 

3 Ad Eph. xx. 

* Tiépa d0avacias—‘ Quis Diues,’ § 23, p. 948, ed. Potter; p. 18, ed. P. M. Barnard. 

5 In Ps, xxxvi 4, p. 149, ed. Montfaucon. The passage proceeds, rovras tpupé- 
pevos kal mawdpevos, Tis tvOéov péOous Tod Kupiov, wal 
oo 7a alrqpara Tis Kapdias gov.’ 

‘Salutaris cibi gratiam quaerite et inmortale poculum bibite . . . caelesti cibo 
renouate hominem perditum,’ De Err. Prof, Relig. xviii fin. 

7 Lect, xxii (Myst. iv) ad init. 
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have eaten of Thy Body and drunk Thy living Blood:’ again, 
‘Thy Body and Blood, as a pledge of life, are hidden in their 
members!.” From Ambrose: ‘This is the bread of life: whoso 
then eateth life cannot die. For how should he die whose food is 
life? how should 4e fail who hath a vital substance*? approach 
to Him and be satisfied, because He is Bread; approach to Him 
and drink, because He is a fountain; approach to Him and be 
enlightened, because He is light; approach to Him and be set 
free, because “ where the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty” ; 
approach to Him and be absolved, because He is the remission 
of sins. Ask ye who He is, hear Himself saying “I am the bread 
of life; whoso cometh to me shall not hunger, and whoso 
believeth in Me shall never thirst”*.’ Again, ‘In that sacrament 
Christ is, because it is the Body of Christ; it is not therefore 
bodily food, but spiritual. Wherefore also the apostle says of its 
type, Our fathers did eat spiritual food and drank spiritual drink ; 
for the Body of God is a spiritual Body ; the Body of Christ is 
the Body of the Divine Spirit ; since Christ is Spirit, as we read, 
the Spirit before our face is Christ the Lord *.’ 

From Augustine: ‘Let them then who eat, eat on; and them 
that drink, drink; let them hunger and thirst; eat Life, drink 
Life. That eating is to be refreshed ; but thou art in such wise 
refreshed, that That whereby thou art refreshed faileth not. That 
drinking, what is it but to live? eat Life, drink Life ; thou shalt 
have Life, and yet the Life is entire. But then this shall be, that 
is, the Body and Blood of Christ shall be, each man’s Life, if 
what is taken in the sacrament visibly is, in the truth itself, eaten 
spiritually, drunk spiritually °, 

Finally, from Cyril of Alexandria: ‘The Word, therefore, by 
having united unto Himself that flesh which was subject unto death, 
as being God and Life, drove away from it corruption, and made 
it also to be the source of life, for such must the Body of (Him 
who is) the Life be.’ After quoting, like others, the passage from 
John vi about the living bread—ending with, ‘ As the living 

' Dr. Pusey’s references are Paraen, 11, p. 429; ib. 30, p. 480; ib. 31, p. 482; 
ib. 34, p. 487; ib. 73, p. 545- [I have not been able to pursue them.]} 

? ‘Quomodo deficiet qui habuerit uitalem substantiam?’ Query, ‘Who hath life 
in his substantial being ?’ 

3 In Ps. cxviii expositio, Serm, xviii § 28. : 

* De Mysteriis, ix § 58. 5 Serm, cxxxi § 1. 
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Father sent Me, and I live because of the Father; so he that 
eateth Me shall also live because of Me’—Cyril goes on, ‘ When, 
_therefore, we eat the holy flesh of Christ, the Saviour of us all, 
and drink His precious Blood, we have Life in us, being made, as 
it were, one with Him, and possessing Him also in us.’ Again, 
‘God, humbling Himself to our infirmities, infuses into the things 
set before us the power of life, and transforms them into the 
efficacy of His flesh, that we may have them for a life-giving 
participation, and that the Body of (Him who is the) Life may 
be found in us as a life-producing seed 4.’ 

But to return to Canon Trevor’s Anglican authorities. 

What is the explanation of the phenomenon? Or how can any 
one be acquitted of presumption—or worse—in suggesting that 
there can be anything, in such theologians as these, which can be 
in any way capable of correction ? 

The answer is that their mode of thought and phrase about 
the Eucharist, however (so to say) eucharistically correct, was 
coloured by their mode of conceiving the rationale of Atonement. 
Now however audacious it may seem to criticize their precise 
phraseology about the Eucharist, I do not think it will be 
generally felt to be any such monstrous audacity to wish to 
modify some of the current phraseology of two centuries ago 
on the principle of Atonement. I do not believe that the truth 
about the Eucharist, as I am trying to represent it, differs in any 
single particular whatever from what these Anglican writers 
really meant. But I believe that they somewhat overstated what 
they really meant. They really meant to insist on the és 
éopaypévov, and they allowed themselves, more or less explicitly, 
to put this as if it were correctly expressed by as vexpdév: not 
because their conception of the Eucharist, or its relation to 
Christ’s sacrifice, was really different, but because they were 
accustomed to a mode of speech about the Sacrifice, as though 
it consisted simply of the fact of death as death, and therefore 
were for all purposes, and in all senses, fully consummated when 
Christ’s Body was laid in the tomb on Good Friday evening. 

Is this correct? Is the Sacrifice to be conceived as a single 
point only in the remote, and ever remoter, past? and not, as 


* Serm. cxlii (on Luc, xxii 17-22). The translation from the Syriac in this case 
is Dr. Payne-Smith’s, not Dr. Pusey’s. 
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I think we should say, an eternal present ? not indeed, as it were, 
generically, as though all pasts were present alike ; but uniquely, 
in a sense in which no other past event is, quite as this is, inherent 
to eternal being? Was the dead Christ, as dead, the consummated 
atonement of man with God? Which is the truer way of putting 
it: that Christ zs our propitiation; or that something which 
Christ once did was our propitiation? Had He remained unrisen, 
unascended, unglorified, unpartaken of as living Spirit, would the 
fact that He was dead and done with have been our holiness? 
Was God pleased by His death, regarded, merely and finally, as 
death? I have no doubt that very much mediaeval phraseology, 
from the time, a¢ /east,of Anselm and onwards down to Dr. Dale, 
would fall in most naturally with such a mode of stating the 
theory as this. And if this language be accepted, then the 
distinction between éogaypévoy and vexpév is merged: and the ad 
cadaver of Andrewes is fully justified. 

Our first instincts do indeed not unnaturally tend to think of 
the sacrifice as identical with the suffering ; to identify, in phrase 
and thought, sacrifice, as such, with that portion of the sacrifice 
which was painful and costly. But to think seriously that death, 
simply as death, ended the sacrifice, or struck the central note of 
what sacrifice meant, is to go against the emphatic teaching alike 
of the Old Testament and the New. This is to ignore the 
significance of the ritual of the Day of Atonement, and to 
represent, in very deed, that God was propitiated by penal 
suffering, as suffering ; and that death, the death of His Son, was 
the thing which His Spirit desired. It is to reject the conception 
that the death which atoned was not a death which was dead, 
but a death which by dying conquered and annihilated death. 
It was the aliveness through death ; that is, not merely the fact 
of so holding on to life that death did not extinguish it, but 
more than this, the fact of achieving, through dying, the perfect 
fullness of life, which could only be achieved in the form of 
a life that had died and was ‘therefore eternally alive; it was 
the presentation before God for ever of humanity through death 
victorious, through death alive, through death, in the con- 
summation of penitence, sinless and glorified, with the glory of 
the Life of God ; it was this, not the deadness of a corpse, which 
made the consummation of the sacrifice, and which constituted 
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the life and holiness of man. And it is this death, not as 
stopping short in the state of death, but as the death of the 
eternally victorious, as the death of the eternally alive, with 
which the Church is for ever identified in, and by, living Spirit, 
in the Christian Eucharist. 

It was the holiness of man—which involved penitential suffering 
—but it was the holiness not the suffering; it was the life of 
man—which could only be through death—but it was the life not 
the death ; which the Spirit of God desired: not that it might 
purchase from Him, but because it was, the life and the holiness 
of man. The essence of the Divine Atonement consisted, not in 
the slaying of humanity, but in the presenting of humanity— 
through death quite triumphantly holy and eternally alive—in 
the face of the all holy God. Here is indeed an atonement. 
But death, as mere death, could be no ‘atonement’ at all. And 
this ‘ presenting’ is not more vitally a past than it is a perpetual, 
an ever present, reality. 

It may be that this point has been brought, in modern thought, 
into a prominence which it had not possessed for at least many 
centuries, though not greater than it had—shall I say in the 
Pentateuch, or in the Epistle to the Hebrews? I do not believe 
that it would have seemed in any respect strange to St. Athanasius 
or to the pre-Athanasian Church, while I believe it to be, on 
examination, absolutely required alike by the Old Testament and 
the New. Yet it is a point which I would venture to say was 
not in this form before Andrewes and his fellows; and which, 
though their words ignored it, they certainly never intended to 
deny. But I am at a loss to understand how any one could now 
read the eighth and ninth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
after, say, the commentary of Bishop Westcott—without accepting 
at once, as true and as cardinal, this most scriptural, though not 
mediaeval, conception of the true rationale of sacrifice. 

It would be too long to go into the whole matter thoroughly. 
But it may be well to refer to a few sentences of Bishop Westcott’s, 
which have reference to the two thoughts (a) that ‘ blood’ does not 
signify ‘death’ but ‘life, and (4) that the ritual of sacrifice 
culminated, not in the act of slaying, but in the presentation of 
the ‘life’ which had been slain. We may express the thought 
by saying that the climax of sacrifice was the aiwarexyvoia—not 
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in the English sense of blood-shedding, i.e. killing, but in the 
Levitical sense of pouring out, or sprinkling, the blood (i.e. the 
death-consecrated /ife) in the Holy Presence. A very remarkable 
emphasis upon this doctrine is found in the words of Levit. 
xvii 11, ‘ For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls; for 
it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life.’ It 
is as certain as anything of that kind can be, that the mediaeval 
theology of the atonement (from which we are by no means 
quite free as yet) would have expressed this last clause in 
exactly the opposite manner, viz. ‘ for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the death.’ And here we have, as in 
a nutshell, the antithesis between the scriptural and the mediaeval 
conceptions. 

Bishop Westcott says ‘Death, which makes the blood available’, 
is the seal of the validity of a covenant®. ‘It will be observed 
that it is not the death of the victim as suffering, but the use 
of the Blood (that is, the Life) which is presented here as the 
source of purification *®.’ ‘It is important to observe, that it is not 
said of the first covenant that it was inaugurated “not without 
death” but “ not without blood.” By the use of the words “ not 
without blood” the writer of the Epistle suggests the two ideas 
of atonement and quickening by the impartment of a new life 

, which have been already connected with Christ’s work (vv. 14, 15) *.’ 
‘The position of év afar: is significant. Blood was the characteristic 
means for cleansing, though fire and water were also used. J/¢ is 
the power of a pure life which purifies‘. Under this aspect the 
Blood becomes, as it were, the enveloping medium i” which (év), 
and not simply the means or instrument ¢hrough or dy which, the 
complete purification is effected °.’ 

‘The Scriptural idea of Blood is essentially an idea of life out 

1 These italics are mine. 2 On Hebrews ix 14. 

* Ibid. * On Hebrews ix 18. 

5 On Hebrews ix 22. May I say that this thought, if worked out, would seem to 
me to lead to the true answer to Bp. Westcott himself, when he sometimes (as on 
viii 3, and ix 15-22) seems to limit the idea of the blood as if it were only the means 
of entering into the Divine Presence, and hesitates to use the word ‘offered’ of the 
blood. The blood was solemnly sprinkled by the High Priest, when he was already 
within the Holy Presence. And, as representing life, it is surely the condition, 


or ‘enveloping medium,’ of the perpetual presence of the true High Priest within 
the veil. Cf. Westcott on Hebrews viii 1, 2 (p. 230), and on vii 25. 
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of death.’ ‘Jn the Blood of Fesus—not simply “through” it— 
we have boldness to enter into the Holy place*’ ‘The direct 
references to Christ’s Death are naturally less frequent than the 
references to His Blood. Death, with its unnatural agony, was 
the condition, under the actual circumstances of fallen man, 
whereby alone the Life of the Son of Man could be made 
available for the race (ii 9, 14; cf. 1 Cor. xi 26; Rom. v Io, 
vi 3 f.; Phil. ii 8, iii 10; Col.i22). The Blood was the energy 
of Christ’s true human life, under the circumstances of earth, 
whereby alone man’s life receives the pledge and the power of 
a divine glory 

Compare also these statements in the Bishop’s additional note on 
1 Johni 7. ‘It will be evident that while the thought of Christ’s 
Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in Christ’s Death, 
the Death of Christ, on the other hand, expresses only a part, 
the initial part, of the whole conception of Christ’s Blood. The 
Blood always includes the thought of the life preserved and 
active beyond death. This conception of the Blood of Christ 
is fully brought out in the fundamental passage, John vi 53-56. 
Participation in Christ’s Blood is participation in His life (v. 56). 
But at the same time it is implied throughout that it is only 
through His Death—His violent Death—that His Blood can be 
made available for men... The simple idea of the Death of 
Christ, as separated from His Life, falls wholly into the 
background in the writings of St. John (Jo. xi 50 f.; xviii 14; 
xii 24 f.,33; xviii 33)*... By “sprinkling” of Christ’s Blood the 
believer is first brought into fellowship with God in Christ; and 
in the imperfect conduct of his personal life, the life of Christ 
is continually communicated to him for growth and cleansing. 
He himself enters into the Divine Presence “in the Blood of 
Jesus” (Heb. x 19) surrounded, as it were, and supported by the 
Life which flows from Him. Compare [he adds in a footnote] 
a remarkable passage of Clement of Alexandria: d:rréy 2 76 alua 
70d Kuplov, Td pev ydp adrod capkixdr, Tis POopas 

* Additional note on Hebrews ix 12. 3 Ibid. 

% Additional note on Hebrews ix 14. 

* It is true that Bishop Westcott speaks of St. John’s usage herein as differing 
‘from that of St. Paul and St. Peter.’ But is the difference more than apparent? 


In any case they both supply many illustrations of St. John’s conception. See e.g. 
the passages quoted by Bishop Westcott at the end of this same note. 
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rd mvevparixdy, rovrecti Kexplopeda. Kal rodr’ meiv 
tod "Inood peradaBeiv apOapolas’ loyds rod Adyov 
7d mvedpa, @s alua capxds (Paed. ii 2 line 19).’ 

To these may be added a passage from the essay on ‘the 
Relation of Christianity to Art’ at the end of the commentary 
on the Epistles of St. John’. It is a suggestive passage, and has 
a wider application than to pictorial representations only. ‘It 
may well be doubted whether the Crucifixion is in any immediate 
shape a proper subject for Art. The image of the Dead Christ is 
foreign to Scripture. Even in the record of the Passion, Death 
is swallowed up in Victory. And the material representation of 
the superficial appearance of that which St. John shows to have 
been life through death defines and perpetuates thoughts foreign 
to the Gospel. The Crucifixion by Velasquez, with its over- 
whelming pathos and darkness of desolation, will show what 
I mean. In every trait it presents the thought of hopeless defeat. 
No early Christian would have dared to look upon it. Very 
different is one of the earliest examples of the treatment of the 
Crucifixion on the Sigmaringen Crucifix. In that, life, vigour, 
beauty, grace, the open eye, and the freely outstretched arm, 
suggest the idea of loving and victorious sacrifice crowned with 
its reward. This is an embodiment of the idea: the picture of 
Velasquez is a realization of the appearance of the Passion.’ 

Under the second head mentioned above, namely the culmin- 
ating point of the ritual of sacrifice, it may be enough to quote 
such expressions as these : ‘ Maimonides, in speaking of the Pass- 
over, lays down that “the sprinkling of the blood is the main 
point in sacrifice”®’; and ‘ This [i.e. the application of the blood] 
was the most significant part of the sacrifice*.’ But I should like 
also to call emphatic attention to the comments upon épeoOat ix 16 
(‘for where there is a covenant the death of him that made it must 
needs be presented’): and upon éudaviodjva ix 24, ‘In Christ 
humanity becomes the object of the regard of God’; Christ is 
‘described as the object of the vision of God,’ and not God ‘spoken 
of as seen perfectly by Him’; ‘The “appearance” of Christ 
alone is, to our conception, the adequate presentment of the 
whole work of the Son to the Father (cf. c. vii 25 note).’ So 


1 p. 358. 2 Westcott on Hebrews ix 22. 
* Additional note on Hebrews ix 9 (p. 291). 
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completely is this a piece with the whole principle, that I should 
only demur to regarding it as appearing ‘strange at first,’ or 
needing ‘ explanation.’ 

Now in all this I need hardly say that the principles which 
I have desired to advocate seem to me to be taught, with ringing 
clearness, by Bishop Westcott. But clear as the essential 
principles are throughout his teaching, I should perhaps admit 
that he does not, in every particular, appear to go quite the full 
length of his own principles. With his commentary, therefore, I 
should like also to make reference to the seventh chapter of the 
Rev. Geo. Milligan’s volume on the Theology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Mr. Milligan is full, as is natural, of the thoughts on 
this subject which are familiar to us in the writings of his father, 
the late Dr. Milligan. And there are certainly some points, as, 
e.g. the exegesis of Hebrews viii 3 50ev dvayxaioy éxew tt Kai 
totrov mpocevéyxn, and of the ds da mvedparos alwvrlov éavriv 
mpoonveyxev of Hebrews ix 14, in which Mr. Milligan clearly seems 
to me to be nearer to the full truth than Bishop Westcott. 

I must not go further in the theological exposition or defence 
of this position. Something 1 have had the opportunity of saying 
about it before now. But it is upon this question as to the 
interpretation of sacrifice, and the theology of the atonement, that 
(I feel convinced) the exact statement of the Eucharistic doctrine 
depends. If the whole significance of the atonement, as atone- 
ment, was completely consummated when the tomb closed over 
the dead Christ, so that all that followed after was but the 
sequel which ensued upon, but was no vital part of the significance 
of, atonement or sacrifice ; then, and then only, can the Evangelical 
exposition of the Eucharist, as a reception of the dead Christ, 
seem to be really adequate ; because then, and then only, could 
the partaking of Christ at that point, as a corpse, be conceived of 
as a real communion with His sacrifice, a living upon the Blood 
of the Atonement. 

Let me end by quoting a few words which throb and glow with 
life, as words of Canon Scott Holland are wont to do :— 

‘Yet again,’ he says, ‘the main characteristic of the deep 
religious revival in this last half century, in all its varied forms, 
has been a return to the realisation of the transfigured humanity 
of Jesus Christ, and of His kingship over earth through the might 
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of His Resurrection. His Glory has been felt anew as it smites 
down from His living plenitude into our poor flesh and blood, 
and makes it His own. Once again men have apprehended the 
splendour of the primitive and creative ideal of the brotherhood 
bonded together, by the covenant of Blood, into the new manhood, 
into the One Body, which possessed the soul of St. Paul. All 
these convictions, now so potently stirring, meet and gather into 
the Eucharistic Action. There is their fulfilment ; there is their 
arena of manifestation; there they must find their realised 
climax.’ And presently, ‘Every influence now active makes, 
then, for the disappearance of what now creates the cleavage 
[i.e. between High Churchmen and Evangelicals]. This is the 
hopeful outlook with which the Conference closes. It has failed 
to reach the desired conclusion. But it has detected what exactly 
it is which hinders it at the moment ; and this detected hindrance 
is one which, under examination and explanation, ought to be 
found to be gradually yielding and breaking. And I cannot but 
believe that even those who now hold back would not continue 
their resistance, if once they were convinced of the utter whole- 
heartedness with which we who cling to union with the glorified 
humanity of the Lord still find all our hope and all our peace in 
the pardon won for ever by the outpoured Blood—in the absolute, 
unique, unqualified, and limitless Sacrifice done once for all at 
Calvary. Every Eucharist is but a reiterated declaration of the 
sole and unlimited and inexhaustible value of that undying Act 
of Death.’ 


R. C. MOBERLY. 
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THE USE AND MEANING OF THE PHRASE 
‘THE SON OF MAN’ IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS: PART I'. 


THE subject suggested by the above title has been earnestly 
discussed in recent years, especially on the continent ; and some 
account of the present state of the question, with a tentative 
suggestion for its solution, may be of interest to English readers. 
It is clear that the Evangelists represent Jesus as applying the 
title ‘Son of Man’ to Himself; but their report is not implicitly 
trusted by critics of the Gospels, and the question may fairly 
be raised how far our doubts are to be carried. Some eminent 


scholars have thought themselves justified in denying, on theo- 
logical grounds, that Jesus ever applied the term to Himself 
at all; and others maintain the same thesis because the title does 
not, and for linguistic reasons cannot, exist in Aramaic, the 
language which was habitually spoken by Jesus*. This problem 
is therefore preliminary to an inquiry into the sense which we 
are to attach to the phrase as used in the Gospels. It may be 


1 Since this article was written some time ago Dr. Driver, whose valuable aid 
I acknowledge farther on, has called my attention to two articles by Prof. Schmiedel 
in the Protestantische Monatshefte, 1898, pp. 252 sqq. and 291 sqq., and a reply by 
Lietzmann in the Theologische Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen wissenschaftlichen Pre- 
diger-Verein, Neue Folge, Zweites Heft, 1898. Though I have tried to make one 
or two points a little clearer, these essays have not affected my conclusions. 

In regard to the earlier part of the discussion I must disclaim all pretence of 
being an authority in Aramaic. I have only endeavoured to collect fairly the 
evidence presented by experts, and to exercise my own judgement upon it as thus 
presented. 

It may be as well to observe that, though the question of the Messianic con- 
sciousness and claims of Jesus is connected with the present subject, it is by no 
means dependent on the particular solution which is reached, and the two problems 
should be kept distinct. 

* Hans Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 1896, p. 85; J. Wellhausen, Shizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, Sechstes Heft, 1899, article Des Menschen Sohn, pp. 187-215. 
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impossible to arrive yet at any confident conclusion; but the 
way towards a final result has been marked out by recent 
investigations. 

The first point to be noted is that Jesus almost certainly spoke 
the ordinary Aramaic of the Semitic population of Galilee, and 
that the Synoptic Gospels have, to a considerable extent, an 
Aramaic basis, whether that basis be regarded as a written 
source (a primitive Gospel) or as oral teaching which found its 
first literary expression in Greek}. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the precise expression which 
Jesus must have used, and the meaning to be attached to it, we 
may begin by noticing Hebrew usage; for independently of the 
fact that Hebrew is akin to Aramaic, the language of a religious 
people is naturally coloured by that of their scriptures. In 
biblical Hebrew D738 has almost always a collective meaning, 
so that to express a plurality of individuals the phrase O78 *32 or 
DINT °22 was employed instead of a plural termination. See for 
instance Gen. xi 5, where the Septuagint render the latter 
expression by of viol rév dv@pémwv. In Ps. xlix [xlviii] 3 O78 "22 
is followed by "23, the Septuagint translating of re ynyeveis xal 
ot viol rév dvOpémwv, and our English versions ‘both low and 
high, thus giving an inferior sense to 078. The singular O78 3, if 
we except its occurrence in words addressed to Ezekiel frequently?, 
and once to Daniel*, is very rare, and occurs only in poetic 
speech, where it is occasioned by the parallelism. Thus in 
Num. xxiii 19, in Balaam’s reply to Balak, which is expressed 
in poetic form, we read ‘God is not a man (@*), that he should 
lie, or a son of man (O}8 73) that he should repent.’ In Job 
xvi 21 [22] it corresponds with 733, an individual man, and in xxv 6 
is parallel with MWK, as it is also in Ps. viii 5, Isa. li 12, lvi 2 
(where it is rendered by the Septuagint simply av@pwmos). In 
Job xxxv 8 it is parallel with MS, as it is also in Ps. lxxx [lxxix] 18 

1 See the evidence presented at length by Gustaf Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Band 
I, 1898, Einleitung, who is adverse to the hypothesis of a Hebrew or Aramaic 
Urevangelium ; and Wellhausen, Ll. c., pp. 188 sqq., who is in favour of an Aramaic 


document or documents. They agree that Jesus certainly spoke Aramaic, and that 
therefore words of doubtful import in his teaching should be translated back into 
Aramaic. 

* I have counted eighty-eight times, and we should observe that it is never 
spoken by Ezekiel as a designation of himself. 

5 viii 17. 
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(‘ The man of thy right hand, the son of man whom thou madest 
strong for thyself’), Jer. xlix 18 [xxix 19], xlix 33 [xxx 11], 
1 [xxvii] 40, li [xxviii] 43. 

If for the moment we leave Ezekiel out of account, it would 
appear that the phrase is simply a poetical expression for ‘ man.’ 
Schenkel denies this, and maintains that it denotes one ‘ who 
has a human, temporal, earthly, transitory origin, who passes 
away again as he has come, whose days on earth are numbered,’ 
man ‘ especially in his unconditional dependence upon God the 
Eternal, Almighty, Lordly, the Creator of heaven and earth,’ and 
so it expresses humility and self-depreciation’. But these ideas, 
which are gathered from the context of several passages (including 
those in which the plural is used), do not separate it from the 
simple meaning of ‘ man,’ for which, in the singular, it is almost 
always used as an equivalent, to suit the form of Hebrew poetry. 
The passages in Jeremiah present a perfectly neutral meaning 
(simply ‘no one shall dwell there’) ; and Ps. Ixxx [lxxix] 18 shows 
that the phrase may be used in an exalted sense. I think, therefore, 
that we are not justified in saying that it is more than a peri- 
phrasis for ‘man,’ even when it appears from the context that 
man’s frail and transient nature is uppermost in the writer’s 
thought. 

I cannot but think that the same sense is quite adequate to 
explain its use in Ezekiel. In every instance of its occurrence 
it is addressed to Ezekiel, and so describes him as the human 
instrument through whom the Divine word is to be conveyed 
to others. It is indeed, in Hebrew, the natural way of indicating 
one who is regarded simply as a member of the human race. 

Biblical Aramaic follows a similar usage. 28 is a collective 
word, and so we find as identical in meaning the expressions 
TID and WH ‘thrust out from among men.’ 
Accordingly #28 722 in Dan. vii 13, where alone the expression 
is found in biblical Aramaic, denotes simply ‘one like a man, 
one in the human form, in contrast with the beast-forms of the 
earlier part of the vision; and with this may be compared the 
phrase W282, said of the beast that stood on his feet like a man‘, 
and NU ‘NYP, ‘like the eyes of a man®” Though our idiom 

Bibel-Lex. Dan. iv 30. Ibid. v at. 
* Ibid. vii 4. 5 Ibid. vii 8. 
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represents these phrases by the singular, there is nothing in them 
to preclude the collective meaning. An individual man is 1331. 

Now Lietzmann ”, in essential agreement with Eerdmans °, and 
supported by Wellhausen, maintains that the expression in 
Aramaic which has been translated 6 vids rod dv0pémov must have 
been barnasha (xwi 73). As this meant simply 6 dvOpwzos, and 
was therefore in no way distinctive, it could not have been used 
as a personal designation; and accordingly the distinction which 
appears in Greek between 6 dv@pwros and 6 vids rod dvOpézov, 
being impossible in Aramaic, cannot be authentic, and must 
have been introduced by later interpreters and editors of the 
evangelical tradition*. In order to determine the question thus 
raised appeal is made to surviving monuments of the early 
Aramaic dialects; and unfortunately eminent Aramaic scholars 
do not all arrive at the same conclusion. The following are the 
leading facts. 

Aramaic inscriptions connected with Palestine contain not 
a single instance of ¥38 "2, although the latter word without 13 is 
found. Of the Nabataean inscriptions there are about thirty, 
of eight to fourteen lines each, dating from 9g B.C. to 75 A.D.°, 
and ‘the Aramaic has many features of resemblance to that of 
Daniel®.”’ This is important evidence on account of the date; 
but its value is of course impaired by its scantiness. The phrase 
is also absent from the Targum of Onkelos, which has the plural 
NU 22 a few times, but always renders ‘man’ by 38, not 
v2. The Targum of Jonathan on the Prophets uses the 
plural frequently, but avoids the singular except in five or six 
places, where it represents the Hebrew O78 127, and once where 
it answers to the Hebrew O7$ °23%. In adopting O78 72 for 
throughout Ezekiel the Targumist conveys the meaning 
‘son of Adam®.’ Dalman infers from these facts, and from the 
late appearance of W2X 72 as an ordinary expression in the 
surviving literature, that in the Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of 


‘ I take the foregoing partly from Dalman, of. cif. pp. 191 sq. 

* Op. cit. pp. 30, 81 sq. 

* Theol. Tijdschr. 1894, pp. 153-176. This I have not read. 

* See Wellhausen, of. cit. p. 196. 

° Professor Driver, in a letter to me; and see some details in his Introduction 
to the Literature of the O. T. p. 472 (ed. 7 p. 504). ® Ibid. 

* Isa. li 12 (in some texts : Lagarde, pw 72) ; lvi 2; Jer. xlix 18, 33; 1 40; li 43. 

5 Mic. v 6. * See Dalman, pp. 193 sq.; Lietzmann, pp. 31 sq. 
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the older time the word 2% was used for ‘man,’ but that 02% 72 
was not current, and was adopted only in imitation of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible’. 

Wellhausen, who takes a different view, dismisses the evidence 
of the Targums on the ground that they adhere closely to the 
Hebrew, and contends that the appearance of the phrase in 
Daniel sufficiently proves that it was current in Judaea; and 
he therefore maintains that it is found in all Aramaic dialects, 
and signifies neither more nor less than 6 Gv@pwros in Greek?. 
The suggested explanation of the absence of the phrase from 
the Targums is hardly adequate; for, as Professor Driver points 
out, the Peshitta is a close translation, and yet it uses darnasha, 
not only in the New Testament, but in the Old, where it is 
immediately dependent on the Hebrew text*. ‘It might there- 
fore be reasonably argued that if the expression were current 
in the idiom of Onkelos and Jonathan, it would have occurred 
in their Targums more frequently than it does*.’ Dalman 
anticipates the arguments from the use of the expression in 
Daniel by pointing out, I think quite correctly, that the passage 
is conceived in elevated and poetical language; and Professor 
Driver calls attention to the fact that in Dan. vii 4 and 8 darnash 
might have been used instead of the simple ¥28°5, and that it is 
actually used in the Peshitta in vii 8 as well as in the similar passages 
in Ezek. i 8, 10,26; x 8, 14°, and in the later Syriac versions 
of Apoc. iv 7". Professor Driver also considers Wellhausen’s 
generalisation to be questionable, because ‘the Aramaic dialects 
do differ in small points, both of grammatical form, and also of 
vocabulary ... so they might have differed in this.’ 

Appeal is, however, made to documents which represent the 
Galilean dialect. The Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels 
(often cited as the Jerusalem Syriac) is assigned to the fifth*® 

* Dalman, p. 194. ? Wellhausen, pp. 195 sq. 

* Exod. xiii 13, 15; Lev. xviii 5 ; Isa. xliv 13 ad fin. ; Jer. ii 6, x 14; in all which 
passages the Hebrew is simply Dx: in the New Testament, Matt. iv 4; xii 12, 43; 
xv 11 bis, 18; xix 6, &c., where the Greek is dv@pwmos, with or without the article. 
has sometimes Jas sometimes in these passages in Matt. : see 
further below, p. 356 notes 2, 3, 4. 

* Professor Driver, in his letter. 5 Twice in verse 4. 

* All p7x in the Hebrew. * Passages all referring to the ‘living creatures.’ 
* (Mr. Burkitt, however, J. 7. S. ii 174 ff, has given reasons for regarding the 
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or sixth century, and there xwma is the regular translation of 
6 4y0pw7os, while the simple wx, which is also found, is equivalent 
to a mere indefinite pronoun, and is sometimes used to translate 
mts. The same usage is found in some fragments published by 
Land, and the completeness with which the phrase had become 
the current expression for ‘man’ is strikingly shown by the 
‘monstrous form’ which was adopted to represent ‘the son of 
man, W333 M3, i.e. ‘the son of the son of man,’ for which 
sometimes 81227 73 is substituted. According to Lietzmann 
there can be no doubt that these phrases were coined in order 
to meet the exigencies of a translation’. The Jerusalem Talmud, 
probably of the fourth century, which had its origin in the 
rabbinical school at Tiberias, gives similar testimony, w3 "3 
being used as the equivalent of ‘man?.’ There are many 
examples of the same usage in the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 
on the Pentateuch (of about the seventh century), besides the 
few instances mentioned by Dalman, both in a general sense 
(barnash), and in an individual sense ‘that man’ (darnasha). 
It is also found in the Palestinian Targum on the Hagiographa 
(sixth-seventh century). Dalman infers from a comparison of 
these late authorities with the earlier evidence that the usage 
in question was an innovation, which, with many other influences 
affecting the vocabulary, came into Palestine from the north- 
east®, On the other hand, Lietzmann and Wellhausen think 
that these Palestinian documents may be accepted as evidence 
of the language which was spoken some three hundred years 
before they were written. This certainly appears to me to 
be very precarious evidence on which to rely so confidently, 
for a language may undergo considerable changes in the course 
of a few centuries, and it is no very great change for a poetic 
expression to become current in popular speech, especially when 
it is suited, as in the present instance, to the genius of the people. 
The most that we can legitimately affirm is, with Professor 
Driver, that perhaps these authorities ‘at least create a pre- 
sumption, greater than Dalman is willing to allow.’ 

whole Christian Palestinian Syriac literature as not earlier than 550 a.p., and holds 


that in any case its Biblical translations show such timid dependence on the Greek 


that the terms adopted in them cannot be used as evidence for the original form of 
any Semitic expression.] 


* p. 33» 2 See the evidence in Lietzmann, pp. 34 $qq- 3 p. 195. 
Aaz 
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Finally, Dalman appeals to the language of the Gospels 
themselves. ‘Man’ and ‘men’ are frequently spoken of: how is 
it that the former is never represented by vids av0pémov, and the 
latter by of viol rév dvOpémev only in Mark iii 28?? This fact 
certainly seems to render it probable that, if an Aramaic source 
was used, there must have been some linguistic distinction between 
‘man’ and ‘son of man’ in the language spoken by Jesus. 

A question still remains. Even if darnasha was regularly 
used in the sense of ‘man’ in the Galilean speech in the time 
of Christ, was it impossible to make in Aramaic the distinction 
which appears in the Greek Gospels between dv@pwros and 6 vids 
tod dyOpézov? In answer to this, appeal is made to the Syriac 
versions. Pesh., Cur., and Sin. succeed in presenting the dis- 
tinction. For ‘man’ or ‘a man’ in the abstract they use he :>? 
or kas? s>°; but for ‘the son of man’ they employ J’reh @nasha*, 
literally ‘his son, that of man.’ This is, as Professor Driver points 
out,a common pleonasm in Aramaic, at least in other expressions. 
Thus we have in Dan. ii 20 8224") ANY, ‘his name, that of God’; 
in Matt. i 1cur o>, ‘the son of David’; and in Matt. iv 6car, 
xxvi 635in o>, ‘Son of God.’ Wellhausen has apparently 
overlooked these facts, and at all events he has made a slip when 
he says that the ‘dreh d barnasha of the Peshitta is a mere 
theological barbarism, a despairing attempt to render the Greek 
6 vids tod dvOpdémov as exactly as possible in Syriac®.’ The 
‘barbarism’ is in the Palestinian Lectionary, but not in Pesh., 
Cur., or Sin. In consequence of the same oversight he alleges 
that the union of a singular suffix with zasha, so as to make 
breh d nasha, is, in spite of Dalman, ‘impossible®’ As it is 
actually a standing expression in the Syriac Versions it is not 
‘impossible’; and, as Professor Driver remarks, it is difficult 
to see any theoretical objection to it as a grammatical form, 
since XW38 is constantly in the Targums construed with a singular 
verb or with singular suffixes referring to it, and there are even 
parallel phrases which prove that this was not the mere device 

* Dalman, p. 195. 2 See, for instance, Cur., Matt. iv 4; xv 11, 18; xix 6. 

* For instance, Cur., Matt. xii 12, 43; xv 11; Jo. i6. 

* generally; but sometimes properly ‘filius viri.’ 
Of the latter I have noted Marc. viii 38", Jo. xiii 31*™ (both wanting in Cur.), 
Luc. vii 34 % Fr, ix 26°" (wanting in Sin.), xxii 48%", [Also Matt. xii 40 in 


Aphraates. ] * p. 194, note 3. * p. vi. 
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of a perplexed translator :—Job xiv 19pesh. ‘his hope, that of man’ 
(lesley osmeo); Isa. xiii 7targ. ‘his heart, that of man’ (so 
Lagarde: other texts read x2>). These examples seem to 
prove that the phrase under examination need not be regarded 
as a mere translation from the Greek back into Aramaic, and 
also that NW2X may retain its abstract sense, and need not be 
translated ‘the man,’ as though the expression meant the son 
of some particular individual. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Philemon Moore I am able 
to communicate the opinion of Professor Néldeke, the highest 
living authority in the Aramaic languages’. 1. The expression 
barnasha is in Palestinian Aramaic decidedly and unambiguously 
determinate. The indeterminate form is that found in Dan. 
vii 13, W28 73, These words together form a compositum, which, 
like any simple noun, is determined by the addition of the 
emphatic ending 2. In Syriac the combination is 
ambiguous, and may be used in the (original) determinate sense 
or in the (weakened) indeterminate sense. 3. The indeterminate 
sense is‘a man’; the determinate sense, ‘the man.’ For these 
meanings the expressions under consideration are the usual ones, 
and they are used with such constant frequency in these senses 
that none other can be attributed to them. 4. There can be no 
practical doubt that Jdarnasha is the original of 6 vids rod 
av@pémov, and is that which was used by Jesus when (if ever) 
He employed the expression of Himself. 5. The form hasty oss 
found in the Syriac Versions, though not grammatically impossible, 
excites surprise. It does this even in Syriac, but still more in 
Palestinian Aramaic. Grammatically it is nothing more than 
a more strongly determined form of darnasha. In Syriac the 
expression avoids the ambiguity which attaches to darnasha, and 
might in a given case be specially employed with that object. 
In Palestinian Aramaic, where the ambiguity does not exist, it 
would occasion greater surprise*. 6. The distinction made in 

* This opinion was communicated in conversation, in answer to questions 
submitted by me, and does not rest on any writing of the Professor’s own ; but 
since it was put into writing he has himself kindly confirmed its accuracy. 

* Mr. F. Crawford Burkitt, of Cambridge, expresses himself more positively, 
saying that this phrase is ‘just as little native Syriac as ‘‘The Son of Man” is 
English.’ He adds, ‘Moreover it is not the rendering of O. T. Peshitta in Dan. 
vii 13, which has bar ’ndshin, which means (if it has any real meaning) ‘‘son of 
some folk.” ’—Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, Two Lectures, 1899, p. 24. 
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the Syriac Versions between darnasha = 6 &vOpwmos, and breh 
a’ nasha = 6 vids rod dvOpémov, is due to the desire of the translator 
to make a distinction in his translation between distinct expres- 
sions in the Greek, whereas the distinctions in the Greek do not 
represent distinct expressions in the Palestinian Aramaic spoken 
by Jesus, but only distinct interpretations of one and the same 
expression, and it is not at all probable that Jesus used dreh 
@’nasha in speaking of Himself. On the whole, though Professor 
Néldeke was at first inclined against Wellhausen’s theory, further 
consideration had convinced him that the most that could be said 
was that in the eschatological speeches Jesus might possibly have 
referred to Himself as darnasha (with allusion to Dan. vii 13); 
but such a use of the phrase by Jesus was only a possibility, and 
Wellhausen might be entirely right 

It seems, therefore, that we must for the present be content to 
allow the linguistic argument to remain in suspense ; for we do 
not know either that darnasha was in common use in Galilee in 
the time of Christ, or that Christ might not have adopted dreh 
@’nasha to distinguish the Son of Man from others. Consequently, 
until Aramaic scholars are better agreed among themselves, we 
are after all thrown back on purely critical considerations. I think, 
however, we must say that the weight of opinion, and, as far as 
I am qualified to judge, of probability, is in favour of the view 
that the original expression translated ‘son of man’ in the 
Gospels was barnasha. This, whether it was in current use or 
was only a poetical and prophetic phrase, means simply ‘the 
man.’ If, as Dalman supposes, it was not current, it would more 
easily lend itself to a special interpretation ; but, even if it was 
current, it is surely not impossible that ‘the Man,’ pronounced 
with a little emphasis, might be used to denote the figure in 
Daniel's vision. Our reasoning must, I think, adapt itself to this 
conclusion. 

A critical investigation of the employment of the phrase ‘the 
Son of Man’ in the first three Gospels will be attempted in the 
July number of the Journal. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


1 In a letter from Mr. Moore, at Strassburg, July 22, 1899. 
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A GOOD deal has been done in the last ten years for the study 
of Western Coronations, and especially of the English rite, chiefly 
by the publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society’. It may not 
be inopportune or uninteresting, at a moment when our minds 
are naturally directed to the subject in general, to recall the 
longest and most august of all series of coronations—that of 
the Roman Emperors of the East. I have not found that any 
one has ever been at the pains to put together in any connected 
form the history of the Byzantine coronations, or even to collect 
the details of it for any particular period or moment*. I do not 
aspire to fill the gap, but only to collect and arrange some of the 
accessible notices by way of sketching in outline the history of 
the ceremonial and indicating its character in successive periods. 

A coronation rite is ideally the process of the creation of the 
monarch, even though in course of time, through a change in 
the theory of succession, it may come to be rather the ratification 
of an accomplished fact than the means of its accomplishment. 
Accordingly, it embraces a great deal more than the act of 
crowning and its immediate accessories; and the developed 
Byzantine ceremonial order includes elements practically covering 
the whole process from the election onwards. The Roman 
Empire from first to last in theory, and under normal conditions 
in fact, was elective; and the later ceremonial was directly 
descended from and perpetuated the inauguration of the early 


* C. Wordsworth, The manner of the coronation of King Charles I, H. B.S. 1892; 
J. Wickham Legg, The sacring of the English Kings in Archaeological Journal, 1894; 
Missale Westmonasteriense, iii pp. 1434 sqq., H. B.S. 1896; E. S. Dewick, The 
Coronation book of Charles V of France, H. B.S. 1898; J. Wickham Legg, Three 
Coronation orders, H. B. S. 1900. 

* Since this was written Prof. Bury has kindly called my attention to an article 
by Sickel, Das bysantinische Krénungsrecht bis sum 10ten Jahrhundert, which 
unfortunately I have not seen. 


] 
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Principate. Accordingly, the rite has a continuous history of 
nearly 1500 years, during which it was developed, by successive 
accretions, out of the elections of the first century into the great 
ceremony of the fifteenth century. 

The history of this ceremony may be conveniently distributed 
into five periods: (I) that of the Principate until Diocletian ; 
(II) the new Empire during the fourth and fifth centuries, in 
which some new ceremonial adjuncts and insignia were originated ; 
(III) from the end of the fifth till the end of the sixth century, 
marked by the addition of a religious sanction and the beginnings 
of an ecclesiastical rite; (IV) from the seventh to the twelfth 
century, in which the investitures are performed in church and a 
definite rite emerges; and (V) from the twelfth century to the 
end, in which the unction of the sovereign forms a new element 
in the rite, co-ordinate with the imposition of the crown. 

I. In the period of the Principate, there are four points to be 
noticed, the bearing of which, if not in all cases obvious at once, 
will become evident in the sequel. 

(1) The Election. And here we are not concerned with the 
constitutional order or with the theoretical significance of the 
procedures which went to the making of the emperor, about 
which there are some differences of view. Our purpose will 
rather be served by the practical working of things as illustrated 
by a few examples of elections, normal or tumultuous, belonging 
to the mature stage of the Principate in the second and third 
centuries ; and we may choose those of Tacitus and Pertinax and 
the elder Gordian as variously typical. 

The election of Tacitus is described by Vopiscus, writing 
not very long after, with some picturesqueness of detail’. After 
the death of Aurelian in 275 there was an interregnum of eight 
months, during which the Senate and the Army deferred to one 
another, each resigning the election to the other. At length ‘on 
the twenty-fifth of September, when the most honourable order 
had taken its seat in the Curia Pompiliana, Velius Cornificius 
Gordianus, the consul, said, “We refer to you, conscript fathers, 
what we have already oftentimes referred. An emperor must be 
chosen: the army cannot well go on longer without a princeps, 
and the necessity is urgent. For the Germans are said to have 

' Hist, Aug. Vopiscus, Tacitus, 3-9. Cf, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xii init. 
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broken through the line of the Rhine” [and he goes on to 
explain the condition of the frontiers]. “Well, then, conscript 
fathers, nominate a princeps: the army will either accept your 
choice, or, if they refuse it, they will make another.” Then, when 
Tacitus, who was the consular with the right of first opinion, rose 
to give—no one knows what opinion—all the Senate acclaimed, 
“Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve you: you are our choice, 
you we make fPrinceps, to you we commit the care of the 
republic and of the world! Take up the Empire by the Senate’s 
authority: the honour you deserve befits your rank, your life, 
your character! A princeps senatus is rightly created Augustus ; 
one with right of first opinion is rightly created Augustus! And 
who makes a better emperor than a man of grave character? 
and who makes a better emperor than a lettered man? Be the 
event good and auspicious and salutary! Too long you have 
been in private station! You know how you ought to rule, who 
have endured other principes! You know how you ought to rule, 
who have formed your judgement of other principes!” But he 
said, “I am astonished, conscript fathers, that you should wish to 
make a man of my years princeps in place of so stout an emperor 
as Aurelian. ... Do you suppose the soldiers will accept an old 
man? Look to it that you are not deceived in the character of 
the princeps you would fain give to the republic, and that this 
one fact—that you have unanimously chosen me—be not the 
beginning of my misfortunes.” Thereupon these were the acclama- 
tions of the Senate: “ Trajan, too, acceded to the Empire as an 
old man” (ten times). “And Hadrian acceded to the Empire in his 
old age” (ten times). “And Antoninus acceded in his old age” 
(ten times). “You too have read /ucanaque menta regis Romani” 
(ten times). “And who is a better emperor than an old 
man?” (ten times). “It is an emperor, not a soldier, we are 
making you” (twenty times). “Do you give orders, let the 
soldiers fight” (thirty times). “You have prudence and an 
excellent brother” (ten times). “Severus said it is the head 
that reigns, not the feet” (thirty times). “It is your mind, not 
your body, we are electing ” (twenty times). “Tacitus Augustus, 
the gods preserve you!” Then the votes of all were taken: and, 
further, the consular Metius Falconius Nicomachus, the senator 
who sat next after Tacitus, spoke’ on the wisdom of the Senate’s 
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choice, and urged Tacitus to think of his country before his family. 
‘By this speech Tacitus was deeply moved, and the whole senatorial 
order was much struck; and immediately the acclamation arose, 
“ All, all.” Then they went to the Campus Martius, and there 
Tacitus mounted the comitial tribunal'; and there the prefect 
of the city, Aelius Cesetianus, spoke as follows: “ You have here, 
sanctissimi milites et sacratissimi Quirites, the prince whom the 
Senate has elected, in pursuance of the vote of all the armies; 
I mean the most august Tacitus—so that he who has hitherto 
helped the republic by his votes will now help it by his commands 
and decrees.” The people acclaimed, “ Most happily the gods pre- 
serve you, Tacitus!” and the rest which it is customary to say. ... 
Then he set out for the armies : there also, so soon as he mounted 
the tribunal, Mesius Gallicanus, the praetorian prefect, discoursed 
as follows: “The Senate, sanctissimi commilitones, have given 
you the prince you asked for: that most noble order has deferred 
to the commands and will of the soldiery. I may not address 
you further in the presence of the emperor. Be pleased, therefore, 
to listen to the words of him whose duty it is to protect us.” 
Then Tacitus Augustus said, “ Trajan also acceded to the Empire 
in old age; but he was promoted by one man; but as for me 
sanctissimi commilitones, first you who know how to estimate the 
merits of princes, and then the most honourable Senate, adjudged 
me worthy of the name. It shall be my care, my effort, my 
achievement, that there be not wanting to you, I will not say 
brave deeds, but at least counsels worthy of you and the emperor.” 
Then, in accordance with custom, he promised pay and a donative.’ 

Again, on the murder of Commodus (Dec. 31, 192), the con- 
spirators who had procured his death induced Pertinax to accept 
with reluctance the accession, and hurried him to the camp of 
the Praetorians, at the same time taking measures to spread the 
report of the death of Commodus and arouse the people to 
enthusiasm at their liberation from his tyranny®. ‘And when 
they came to the camp, Laetus and Eclectus entered with 
Pertinax, and calling the soldiers together Laetus addressed 
them. ...And while Laetus was speaking, the people did not 


1 This forms a connecting link between the earlier formal procedure of the Comitia 
in conferring the ¢nibunitia potestas, and the later informal acclamations of the 
people. 

2 Herodian, ii: cf. Hist. Aug. Capitolinus Pertinax, 4 sqq. 
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restrain themselves, though the soldiers hesitated, but proclaimed 
Pertinax Augustus, and called him father, and honoured him with 
acclamations. Whereupon the soldiers also, not with the same 
enthusiasm, but under constraint of the people (for they were 
wholly encompassed by the people, and were few and unarmed, 
as on a festival), joined in their shouts, and acclaimed Pertinax 
Augustus, and took the accustomed oaths of allegiance to him.... 
Accordingly at daybreak Pertinax betook himself to the Senate- 
house, allowing neither the lights to be carried before him nor 
any of the imperial insignia to be displayed, until he knew the 
decision of the Senate. But when as soon as he appeared all 
with one accord acclaimed him and addressed him as Emperor 
and Augustus,’ he first refused the burden, and endeavoured to 
secure the elevation of Glabrio. But when Glabrio refused, ‘all 
constraining and imploring him, with hesitation and reluctance 
he mounted the imperial throne, and addressed’ the Senate. 
‘With such words he lent support to the decision of the Senate ; 
and being acclaimed by all, and receiving all honour and reverence, 
he was sent to the temple of Jove and the other sanctuaries, and 
having celebrated the sacrifices for the Empire he returned to the 
palace.’ 

Once more, in the spring of 238, on the outbreak of the 
revolt in Africa against the tyranny of Maximin’, after the assas- 
sination of the procurator, the insurgents rushed to the house of 
M. Antonius Gordianus, the proconsul, and overpowering the 
doorkeepers, burst in and found him resting on his couch after 
the labours of the day, ‘and standing round him, they invest him 
with the purple and salute him with the imperial honours.’ While 
they overcome his reluctance, the report gets abroad, and all the 
population of Thysdrus assemble and acclaim Gordian Augustus. 
Accepting the situation, Gordian removed to Carthage and 
assumed the imperial state—the bodyguard, the laurel-wreathed 
fasces, and the processional lights—and wrote to the Senate, 
relating what had happened and asking for the Senate’s confirma- 
tion and promising a large donative to the soldiers and corn to 
the people. On receipt of the news the Roman people broke 
into a fury of enthusiasm, and the Senate declared Gordian and 
his son Augusti. 

* Herodian, vii: cf. Hist. Aug. Capitolinus Gordiani, 7 sqq. 
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Here then we have the elements of the election; a formal 
process in the Senate, the acclamation of the imperator, in 
accordance with tradition, by the soldiers, and the consent of the 
people, on occasion in more or less formal comitia, signified also 
by acclamation; and in the three possible varieties of order, 
according as the Senate, the soldiers, or the people take the 
initiative. 

(2) Though the Principate was an elective magistracy, yet the 
emperor tended to influence, if not to determine, the succession, 
by securing the investiture of a colleague of his own choice, 
generally a son, real or adoptive, or other kinsman, with some of 
the marks or functions of the imperial dignity. This was the 
case from the first: Augustus made several attempts to found 
a dynasty, and in the end succeeded in securing the succession 
of Tiberius. At the same time the colleague was dependent, 
not co-ordinate, possessing generally no zmperium of his own, 
but only on occasion exercising by delegation the proconsular 
imperium of the emperor as his representative, unless, like 
Tiberius in II or 13 A.D., he received an independent zmperium 
by a special law’. The emperor could also create his wife 
Augusta 

(3) Some of the imperial insignia are marked in the extracts 
above. The distinctive badge was ‘the purple,’ that is the palu- 
damentum of the general in the field, which the princeps appro- 
priated as concentrating the supreme military authority in 
himself, in the same way as he appropriated exclusively the title 
of imperator, the laurel wreath, and the right of triumph*. 
Though he did not possess the imperium militiae in Italy, he 
might, and more and more did, wear ‘the purple,’ even in the 
City. And as we have seen in the case of Gordian, the investiture 
with ‘the purple’ became the symbol of inauguration; and, in 
fact, at this date such phrases as ‘to assume the purple’ came 
to be used to express accession to the throne*. Other insignia 
than the purple and the laurel wreath may be noticed summarily, 
as having some relation to the future, though not altogether 
distinctive of the emperor, but only used by him more habitually 


* Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii p. 1146; Bury, Roman Empire, p. 54; appendix to 
Gibbon, i p. 454. 

* Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii pp. 821, 822. * Ibid. i p. 348. 

* Ibid. p. 349, ". 2. 
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than by other dignities. He might appear in public always in 
the magisterial purple-striped tunic and toga (clavus, praetexta), 
and on high festivals in the triumphal gold-wrought purple tunic 
and toga (tunica palmata, toga picta); and he wore the senatorial 
red shoes, which in course of time assumed a distinctive form in 
his case. He was attended by twelve lictors, with laurel-wreathed 
fasces, and by processional lights 1, and protected by a bodyguard. 
His official seat, the ‘imperial throne’ mentioned in the account 
of Pertinax, was the sella curulis, placed between those of the 
consuls ?, 

(4) The promise of a largess to the soldiers, and occasionally 
to the people, became a standing institution in the inauguration 
of the princeps. The tradition was begun by Claudius in 41, and 
the claim to it was exhibited in its extreme extravagance in 193, 
when the praetorians put up the empire to auction *. 

So far, then, the elevation to the empire is by election, involving 
a formal process in the Senate, with the acclaimed assent of the 
soldiery, purchased or rewarded by a largess, and that of the 
people, and admitting to a dignity outwardly marked by certain 
ceremonial adjuncts and insignia, and in particular by the purple, 
in which the emperor could procure the association with himself 
of a consort or consorts. 

II. For the second period the inaugurations of Julian, Valen- 
tinian I, and Gratian will serve as types. When the flower of 
Julian’s army was ordered by Constantius in 360 to leave Gaul 
for service in the East, they mutinied and proclaimed Julian 
emperor at Paris, and, setting him on the tribunal, acclaimed 
him. When Julian resisted, implored, reproached, conjured, and 
promised, ‘there arose a clamour on all sides, all and every one 
striving with one and the same eagerness ; till by the din of their 
insistence, mingled with abuse and reproaches, the Caesar was 

1 Mommsen, Staatsrecht, i p. 346. I have not noticed reference to the imperial 
lights in later periods; but the prefects of Italy and of Illyricum had them in the 
fifth and sixth centuries (Notitia dignitatum, ed. Seeck, Berlin, 1876, pp. 8, 107), and 
the emperor’s picture was escorted with lights and incense in the eighth century 
(Labbe-Cossart, Concilia, viii 705); and of course the lights became part of the 
insignia of bishops. 

? On the insignia, see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, i pp. 294 sqq., Bury, Roman 
Empire, p. 21. 


_ * Bury, Roman Empire, pp. 232, 491; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. v (ed. Bury, 
1p. 105). 
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constrained to assent. And placed on an infantry buckler and 
hoisted on high, while no tongue was silent, he was proclaimed 
Augustus and bidden to produce a diadem. And when he said 
he had never possessed one, his wife’s necklace or her fillet was 
demanded. And when he insisted that it was incongruous to 
begin his reign by being dressed in woman’s gear, a horse’s head- 
band was asked for, that he might be crowned with it and display 
some sort of sign of his superior authority. But when he per- 
sisted that that also was disgraceful, one Maurus by name, after- 
wards Count, ... took off the torc he wore as standard-bearer, and 
boldly set it on Julian’s head; and he, pushed to the last necessity, 
and by this time realising that he could not avoid immediate 
danger if he persisted in refusing, promised them all five gold 
pieces and a pound of silver each?.’ Afterwards, at Vienne, ‘he 
wore a gorgeous diadem, set with flashing gems, since at the first 
assumption of the Principate he was encircled with a wretched 
crown, and appeared like an empurpled xystarch ®,’ 

Valentinian, ‘without a discordant vote, by the inspiration of the 
heavenly deity, was elected’ by the conclave of generals at Nicaea 
in February, 364. When he arrived from Ancyra, ‘the whole 
soldiery being gathered together, Valentinian proceeded to the 
campus, and being permitted to ascend a tribunal constructed of 
considerable height after the manner of the comitia, with the 
wholly favourable wish of all present, as a man of grave character 
he is declared ruler of the Empire. Then he is clad in the 
princely habit and crown, and named Augustus with profuse 
acclamations.’ Then he addressed the soldiers and promised 
them a donative °. 

In 367, at Amiens, the same emperor, Valentinian, ‘ was 
meditating decorating his son Gratian, now very near adult 
age, with the insignia of the Principate. And when all had 
been prepared for it, and the soldiery settled to accept it with 
ready mind, when Gratian came and, proceeding to the campus, 
mounted the tribunal, encompassed with the splendour of noble 
officers, Valentinian, taking the boy by the hand, led him 
forth into the midst and commended him to the army in a set 


* Ammianus Marcellinus xx 4. 2 Ibid. xxi § 4. 


3 Ibid. xxvi 1 § 5; 2 §§ 2, 3: according to Philostorgius viii 8 he was elevated 
on the buckler. 
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speech as destined emperor. .. . His words were listened to with 
glad assent, and the speech not yet finished, the soldiers, each 
according to his place and feelings, each eager to anticipate his 
neighbour, as all sharers in the profit and joys of the event, 
declared Gratian Augustus, mingling the joyous din of arms with 
loudest blare of trumpets. Seeing this, with greater confidence 
Valentinian exultingly embraced his son, decked with the crown 
and vestments of the supreme fortune, and now conspicuous with 
its splendour, and addressed his listening ears’ in a charming 
allocution '. 

In these instances, taken in combination, we have both the old 
and the new elements of the imperial inauguration. The election, 
the acclamations, the assumption of the insignia, the speech 
and the promise of a donative, remain as before, except that 
in these elections in the field we hear nothing explicitly of the 
Senate, now reduced to a shadow of itself, or of the people. But 
there are two new elements in the ceremonial. (1) The Elevation 
on the Buckler. This, it is well known, was a Teutonic method 
of inauguration of leaders*, and was evidently learnt by the 
Roman troops in their campaigns on the northern frontier and 
the line of the Rhine, if it was not in Julian’s case actually 
due to the German auxiliaries in his army. As will appear, it 
became a standing element in the Byzantine ceremonial. (2) The 
Diadem. In the earlier Principate the distinctive head-dress of 
the emperor was the laurel wreath: but Diocletian*, if not 
Aurelian before him‘, assumed the diadem—the jewelled fillet 
which was recognised as the distinctive ensign of royalty °—and 
Constantine wore it habitually®. Its assumption marked the 
character of the new Empire as no longer a magistracy but an 
absolute monarchy, and went along with the adoption of a more 


* Ammianus Marcellinus xxvii 6. 

* See Tacitus, Hist. iv 15; Gregory of Tours, H. F.ii 40; iv 52; vii 10; Cassiodorus, 
Epp. x 31; Paulus Diaconus, Hist, Langob. vi 55 ; Jornandes, de rebus Get. 60. 

* So Gibbon, ch. xiii (ed. Bury,i p. 382), but neither Aurelius Victor nor Eutropius 
Seems to say so. 

* Aurelius Victor, Epit. 50; Mommsen (Staatsrecht, i p. 345, #. 6) holds the evidence 
to be insufficient : Prof. Bury (Gibbon, i pp. 315, 382) accepts it. 

Lucian, Piscator 35: ‘insigne regium,’ Tac. Ann, xv 29. 
Its earlier form may be seen on the coins of Constantine and his successors in the 
fourth century. 


* Aur. Vict. Epit, 60 ‘ caput exornans perpetuo diademate.’ 
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formal court ceremonial, more sumptuous imperial vestments, 
and the ‘adoration’ of the monarch by prostration '. 

For the ninety years between the elevation of Gratian and 
that of Leo I in 457, there seem to be no records in detail 
of the inauguration of the emperors. But among the chapters 
appended to the first book of the de Caerimoniis aulae Byzan- 
tinae of Constantine Porphyrogenitus are several which preserve 
graphic accounts of inaugurations at the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth centuries, said to be the work of Peter the 
Patrician in the reign of Justinian, and having every appearance 
of being based on contemporary reports*. The first of them 
(c. 91) relates to the inauguration of Leo I. As here described, 
this inauguration is a purely civil function, to which the Patriarch 
Anatolius contributes nothing but his presence. Accordingly 
it belongs to the second period, and might be quoted here at 
length as representing the form which the ceremonial had taken 
at the date of Leo I’s accession. But since, so far as it goes— 
apart, that is, from the ecclesiastical element—it is practically 
identical with that of Anastasius I, which belongs to the next 
period and will be quoted at length below, it is needless to 
repeat it here, and any peculiar points of detail it presents can 
be noted as we proceed with the account of Anastasius. 

III. In relating the accession of Leo I, Gibbon says: ‘ His 
nomination was unanimously ratified by the Senate; and the 
servant of Aspar received the imperial crown from the hands 
of the patriarch or bishop, who was permitted to express by this 
unusual ceremony the suffrage of the Deity’; and he adds in a 
note: ‘This appears to be the first origin of a ceremony which 
all the Christian princes of the world have since adopted, and 
from which the clergy have deduced the most formidable con- 
sequences *.’ This assertion rests on the evidence of Theodore 
the Reader and Theophanes, who say summarily that Leo was 


1 Aur. Vict. de Caes. 39 ‘qui primus ex auro ueste quaesita serici ac purpurae gem- 
marumque uim plantis concupiuerit . . . namque se primus omnium Caligulam post 
Domitianumque dominum palam dici passus et adorari se appellarique uti deum.’ 
Eutrop. ix 26 ‘adorarique se iussit, cum ante eum cuncti salutarentur: ornamenta 
gemmarum uestibus calceamentisque indidit; nam prius imperii insigne in chlamyde 
purpurea tantum erat, reliqua communia.’ 

? On the structure of the de Caerimoniis see Bury’s Gibbon, vi p. 516. 

® Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxvi: so also Bury, Later Roman Empire, i 228. 
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crowned by Anatolius', But, on the other hand, the account of 
Peter the Patrician referred to above is a detailed relation of the 
whole procedure and has every appearance of being based on 
a contemporary report, and, as has been said already, in this 
account the patriarch takes no active part. In the account of 
the inauguration of Leo II *, Leo I’s grandson, in the last year 
of his grandfather’s life, the Patriarch Acacius does intervene, 
and recites the prayer before the imposition of the diadem: and 
possibly there has been some confusion between the two cases. 
But the question is of no importance: the beginning of the new 
period is marked either by the coronation of Leo the Great or 
by that of Leo the Younger. From this point onwards there is 
an ecclesiastical element in the procedure. And in the develop- 
ment of this ecclesiastical element, the first stage extends to the 
end of the sixth century, in which, so far as appears, the procedure 
remains as it had been, except that the Patriarch of Constantinople 
is an officiant. 

From the younger Leo (473) down to Maurice (582) the 
ceremony was performed either in the Hippodrome or in the 
atrium of the Palace; and except in the cases in which the new 
emperor was crowned in his predecessor’s lifetime and therefore 
at his predecessor's hands*, the crown was imposed by the 
patriarch*. The procedure is well illustrated by the picturesque 
accounts in the de Caerimoniis (i 91-95) of the inaugurations 
of Leo I (with the qualifications already mentioned), Leo II (473), 
Anastasius I (491), Justin I (518), and Justinian (526), and by the 
elaborate description of the coronation of Justin II (565) in the 
de laudibus Iustini minoris of Corippus. Of these we may 
select for quotation the accounts of Anastasius and Leo II. 

On the evening following the death of Zeno (491) the people 
and the soldiery gathered in the Hippodrome and shouted. The 
magistrates, the senators, and the patriarch, who had met in the 


* Theodorus Lector, H. E. ii 65 ; Theophanes, Chronographia, i p. 170 (ed. Bonn). 

* Const. Porph. de Caer. i 94. 

* Leo II by Leo I (Const. Porph. de Caer. i 94), Zeno by Leo I! (Theophan. i 
p. 185), Justinian by Justin I (Const. Porph. de Caer. ig5), Maurice by Tiberius II 
(Theophylactus Simocatta, i 1). 

* For Anastasius by Euphemius (below, p. 371), Justin I by John II (Const. Porph. 
de Caer. i 93), Justin 11 by John Scholasticus (Theophanes, i p. 373), Tiberius II 
by Eutychius (ibid. p. 384). 
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portico before the Great Triclinium, thought it desirable that 
the Empress Ariadne should go and address the people in the 
Hippodrome!. Accordingly she proceeded thither in the usual 
state, and stood in the kathisma? with a few cubicularii and the 
patriarch—the rest of the court standing below or in the tiers, 
As soon as she appeared she was acclaimed. Then she addressed 
them through a /ibellensis, complimenting them on the preserva- 
tion of order (acclamation), and explaining that she had com- 
manded the notables to elect an emperor—a Christian and a 
Roman of integrity (acclamation). ‘And that the judgement 
may be uncorrupt and pleasing to God, we have commanded the 
most glorious magistrates and the sacred Senate, with the con- 
currence of the vote of the most noble armies, with the holy 
Gospels exposed in the midst, in the presence of the most holy 
patriarch of this imperial city ... that the election be made in 
such wise that no one have regard either to friendship or to 
enmity or to ulterior motive or to kindred or to any other 
private interest, but with his conscience pure and wholly sub- 
missive to the Lord God.’ And since the matter is serious, she 
exhorts them to refrain from further measures till after Zeno’s 
funeral (acclamations, including ‘ Out with the thieving Prefect of 
the City!’). She congratulates herself on having so far anticipated 
their wishes as to have already chosen Julian as prefect of the 
city (acclamations). Having exhorted them to keep good order, 
she retires to the Augustaeum. The notables, getting seats placed 
before the Delphax, sat down to discuss the situation. The 
praepositus * Urbicius recommended them to put the election into 
Ariadne’s hands; and the Senate agreeing desired the patriarch 
to go in and request her to choose whom she would. She im- 
mediately chose Anastasius the Silentiary, and the magistrates, 
approving, sent for him and had him lodged in the consistory 
till after the funeral of Zeno. The funeral having taken place, 
‘the next day all came forth in white ch/anidia*, and were received 


1 On the topography of the Hippodrome see Grosvenor, The Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople, Lond. 1889. 

2 Td «d@:opa, the imperial box. 

3 Le. the praepositus sacri cubiculi, the chief of the eunuchs. 

* These are well illustrated by the figures of Justinian’s suite in the great mosaic 
in S, Vitale at Ravenna, and by those in the mosaics of the chapel of S. Venantius 
in the Baptistery of S. John Lateran. 
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by Anastasius in the consistory..., and the patriarch came, 
entering as usual by the balnearia; and after receiving them all, 
according to the custom, Anastasius went up into the portico 
before the Great Triclinium and stood in the middle of the portico, 
and all the magistrates and the senators went in and joined him ; 
and they required him to take an oath to all that he nurses no 
grievance against any one with whom he had a quarrel, and that 
he will administer the empire in all good conscience.’ We may 
insert here, what is recorded elsewhere’, that the patriarch 
also required of him a written oath that he would maintain the 
faith entire and introduce no novelty into the holy Church of 
God; and this document was delivered to Macedonius, the 
keeper of the sacred archives. ‘After taking the oath, he went 
up to the Hippodrome and entered the Triclinium, where at 
race-times the senators are accustomed to adore the emperor, 
and put on a gold-striped divitesion and a belt and gaiters 
and imperial buskins, and went into the kathisma bareheaded. 
And the soldiery stood below in the stama?*, and kept the hastae 
and the standards lying on the ground; and the people stood 
in the tiers and acclaimed. So Anastasius was hoisted standing 
on the buckler, and a campiductor of the lancers mounted and 
placed his own torc on his head. And immediately the standards 
were raised, and he was acclaimed by the soldiers and the 
populace. Then he descended from the buckler and went again 
into the Triclinium, where he put on the regalia; and there the 
patriarch made a prayer, and the Kyrieleison was said, and he 
put on him the imperial chlamys and the jewelled crown. And 
returning, he mounted again into the kathisma and saluted the 
people, and all shouted, “ Auguste S<Baoré.” And he addressed 
the soldiers and the people; for a /ibellarion was handed to him, 
and he handed it to the dbellensis, who stood on the tribunal 
and addressed them...as follows. “It is plain that human 
sovereignty depends on the nod of the most high Glory.” (All 
shouted, “ Abundance for the world! As thou hast lived, so reign! 
Pure rulers for the world!” and such like.) “Forasmuch, then, 
as it is I, albeit unworthy and hesitating, that the most serene 


? Evagr. H.E. iii 32 ; Theod, Lect. H.E. ii 6 ; Theophanes, i p. 210 (ed. Bonn). 
* Le. the part of the area immediately below the imperial box, extending to 
the north end of the spina. 
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Augusta Ariadne, with the judgement of the most noble 
magnates and the most glorious Senate, the choice of the powerful 
armies and the consent of the sacred people, have promoted to 
undertake the charge of the Empire of the Romans, under the 
guidance of the clemency of the divine Trinity”—(all shouted, 
“ Kyrie eleison! Son of God, do Thou have mercy on him! Ana- 
stasius Augustus, tu vincas! God will keep a pious emperor! God 
gave thee, and God will keep thee!” and such like)—“ how great 
the burden is that is laid on me for the sake of the common safety, 
I am not ignorant ”—/(all cried, “ Worthy of the empire, worthy 
of the Trinity, worthy of the city! Out with the informers!” and 
soon). “But I entreat Almighty God that what ye hoped me 
to be in making this common choice, such ye may find me in the 
conduct of affairs” (all shouted, “He in Whom thou believest, 
He will save thee! As thou hast lived, so reign! Thou hast lived 
religiously: reign religiously! Ariadne, thou conquerest! Many 
be the years of the Augusta! Do thou uplift the army, thou 
uplift the hosts! Have mercy on thy servants! Like Marcian, 
so reign!” and many like things besides). “ In consideration of 
the happy festival of our empire, I will give you five gold pieces 
and a pound of silver per head (xaraBovxodov).” (All cried, “God 
will preserve a Christian emperor! These are common prayers! 
These are the prayers of the world! Lord, help the pious! Holy 
Lord, uplift Thy world! The fortune of the Romans conquers! 
Anastasius Augustus, thou conquerest! Ariadne Augusta, thou 
conquerest! God has given thee, God will keep thee !”) “God be 
with you!” And after they had been so addressed, he was 
escorted down, and departed to the Church [S. Sophia] and 
entered by the narthex, first putting off his crown in the muta- 
torium'. And the praepositus took it, and handed it to him, and 
he deposited it in the sanctuary. And the emperor offered the 
gifts, and went into the mutatorium and assumed the crown, and 
returned and going in gave effect to the promotion of the prefect 
of the city,and dismissed the concourse (édwxe wlooas), and enter- 
tained the magistrates at a banquet.’ 

The typical form of the inauguration of an emperor in his 


* The povrardépoy or untrarwpiov was a chamber or series of chambers in the upper 
story of S. Sophia, accessible both from the narthex and from the sacristy (o«evo- 
eAdmov) ; see Reiske on de Caer. i 1 (ii p. 110). 
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predecessor’s lifetime is supplied by the account of Leo the 
Younger’s coronation by his grandfather, Leo I. When the 
latter fell ill he was besought to make the Caesar emperor. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘ the people and the ambassadors,’ who happened to be 
in the city, ‘assembled in the Hippodrome, and all the soldiers 
with the standards in the stama, and they shouted, the people 
in Greek, the soldiers in Latin, urging the emperor to come up. 
He came, escorted by the Senate; while the Caesar remained 
within in the Triclinium ... and the patriarch Acacius with him. 
And the emperor stood before the sella and so began to address 
the soldiers and the people ; but they all cried, “ Please be seated !” 
So he saluted the people and sat down, and they cried, “ Augustus!” 
And again many voices arose praying him to crown the emperor. 
... Then they shouted to send the magister and patricians to 
fetch the Caesar ... And they went and brought the Caesar and 
set him on the emperor’s left hand, and the patriarch with him. 
And the patriarch stood on the emperor’s right and recited 
a prayer, and all responded the Amen. And the pracposttus 
handed the emperor a crown, and he set it on the Caesar’s head. 
And they cried, “ And the patriarch 
withdrew, and the emperor Leo sat down. And the young Leo 
saluted the people, and all cried, “ Augustus!” And the prefect 
of the city on the left and the Senate came and brought him a 
podiodoyv or crown of gold, according to the custom, and the 
emperor addressed the soldiers, accepting their allegiance, and 
promised to give each as usual five gold pieces and a pound of 
silver as largess 

Here then we have a formulated procedure, in which we can 
discern the old elements. At the same time these old elements 
are in a measure modified, and there is a definitely new element, 
religious and Christian—partly in the shape of a new tone and 
colour suffusing the whole ceremonial, partly the addition of 
substantive religious ceremonies. The election retains its old 
form ; it is made by the Senate and assented to by the soldiery 
and the people. But it has some new elements. The Christian 
sanction is represented by the exposition of the Gospels and the 


* Const. Porph. de Caer.ig4. Inc. 95 the inauguration of Justinian is described 
as ‘ proceeding in the like form’ («ard ré Spo.ov cxjpa), except that it was in the 
Delphax, not in the Hippodrome. 
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presence of the patriarch in the senatorial conclave. And there 
is the beginning of the requirement of oaths on the part of the 
elect. So far they seem to be only occasional and exceptional. 
Perhaps the civil oath was not perpetuated at all. But the 
ecclesiastical oath, which in Anastasius’ case was occasioned by 
his reputation for unorthodoxy, if it was not continued from this 
time onwards, reappears later, and at last became a regular part 
of the procedure. It was certainly required by Cyriac of Phocas 
in 6021, by Germanus of Leo III in 716%, by Nicephorus of 
Michael I Rhangabe in 811%, and, though perhaps not taken 
in this case, of Leo V the Armenian in 813*; but whether 
so far these were only exceptional cases, and at what date it 
became a standing requirement, I have not discovered®. In 
shape, when it was imposed, it continued to be, as in Ana- 
stasius’ case, a promise to maintain the Church inviolate, and 
presumably, though this is not always mentioned, a confession of 
orthodoxy. 

The military assent is marked by the elevation on the buckler, 
the imposition of the torc, the raising of the standards, and the 
acclamations. The elevation on the buckler is not mentioned in 
the account of Leo I, who only mounts the tribunal in the 
campus; nor perhaps is it recorded in any case between 
Valentinian and Anastasius®. But Anastasius, Hypatius (the 
bubble emperor of the Nika riot under Justinian)’, and Justin II 
were all hoisted. The coronation with the military torc, which 
was accidental in Julian’s case, either survived or was revived, 
and is recorded of Leo I, Anastasius, Justin I, Hypatius*, and 
Justin II ; but I do not know of any other case. In the case of 
Justin II, Corippus represents the torc as placed upon his neck 


1 Theophanes, i p. 447 (ed. Bonn). 

? Paulus Diaconus, Hist. miscell. xx (Migne, P. L. xcv 1075 A). 

% Zonaras, xv 17 § I. 

* Finlay, History, ii p. 113 note. 

5 Prof. Bury, Later Roman Empire, ii p. 390, considers that the form used in the 
fourteenth century, and quoted below, is in substance as old as the seventh century ; 
and Finlay, Joc. cit., speaks of ‘the customary general declaration of orthodoxy 
contained in the coronation oath’ at the date of Leo V’s accession (813). 

® Claudian has ‘sed mox cum solita miles te uoce leuasset’ of Honorius; and 
émaipew is used of Marcian in 450 and of the western Maximus in 455 (Suicer, s.v. 
énaipey). 


7 Zonaras, xiv 6 § 23. ® Procopius, de bello Persico, i 24. 
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and left there’. Possibly Corippus misunderstood the action; 
or perhaps we are to conclude that in all cases the collar, after 
being placed on the head, was lowered on to the neck and 
remained there. Leo received also a second torc in his right 
hand ; and perhaps this is to be identified with, or regarded as 
equivalent to, the podfodov or second crown of gold given to the 
younger Leo after his coronation*®. I do not know whether there 
is an accepted interpretation of this second crown: if not, it may 
be conjectured that it is an investiture with authority to crown 
consorts in the Empire. The reversal of the standards (signa, 
labara) before the acclamation, and their elevation at the acclama- 
tion, is noticed in the cases of Leo I, Anastasius, and Justin I. 
The lowering presumably meant mourning for the vacancy—/e 
roi est mort; the elevation, joy in the new reign—vive /e roi. 
The acclamations of soldiers and people, it will be noticed, have 
assumed a definitely Christian colouring. 

We have also in these coronation records a very complete 
account of the imperial insignia (cyjja)—the tunic with its 
gold clavi, the belt, the gaiters and buskins, the purple and 
the diadem, all of which may be seen figured in the great 
mosaic of Justinian and his court in the choir of S. Vitale at 
Ravenna. The tunic (crixdpw adpoxdaBoy, i.e. tunica 
divitensis auriclava) was white, and when girded with the belt 
reached to the knees*. The belt ((wvdpw) was a cincture of 


 Corippus, de laudibus Iustini, ii 130 sqq. 
Armati manibus sacrati circulus auri 
impositus collo imperium sublime dicauit: 
quod faciens ter, ter dextrami cum munere tendens 
‘ Augusti, Iustine, locum tibi confero’ dixit. 

? See Du Cange, s.v. Modiokov. The modiolon seems to be the hat-like crown 
sometimes figured on the heads of empresses in later miniatures: cf. Theophanes 
contin. Leo Arm. p. 18. 

5 Corippus, ii 100 sqq. 

Egreditur tunicaque pios inducitur artus, 

aurata se ueste tegens, qua candidus omnis 

enituit lumenque dedit . . . 

substrictoque sinu uestis diuina pependit 

poplite fusa tenus, pretioso candida limbo. 
As reaching only to the knees, it would seem to be a more or less military 
tunic, and akin to the later oxapaydyyiov. A longer and more austere auriclave 
tunic may be seen on the great angels in the nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo or on 
the central figure of the apse of S. Vitale. On &nrjowv see Bury’s Gibbon, vi 
p. 80 note. 
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gold and jewels’: the gaiters (rovBla), purple hosen: and the 
buskins (xaymayia) were of crimson with golden embroideries and 
rosettes*. The purple, a great paludamentum, a long cloak 
reaching to the ankles, adorned with a quadrangular apparel 
of gold halfway down the edge, and fastened on the right 
shoulder with a large jewelled fibula or morse with pendants’*. 
The diadem is no longer a mere fillet or ribbon, but a broad 
jewelled circlet of gold with pendants over the ears. 

The investiture is not yet part of the public ceremonial. 
Anastasius assumed the tunic, girdle, gaiters, and buskins before 
ascending the kathisma, and retired to the Triclinium after the 
elevation to assume the rest. Leo I and Justin I assume all 
together after the elevation, under cover of a testudo formed by 
the soldiers with their shields. Here, except in Leo’s case, the 
patriarch recites the coronation prayer, Kyrieleison is said by 
the bystanders‘, and the patriarch imposes the diadem. There 
is no record of the contents of the prayer, but the first of the two 
prayers quoted below may well belong in point of style to the 
fifth or sixth century, and perhaps better to the fifth than to 
the sixth. In the coronation of a consort, the patriarch still 
recites the prayer, but the derivative character of the new 
imperium is symbolised by the emperor himself crowning his 
colleague; and to judge from the instance of Leo II, the 
coronation is public, before the people. After his crowning 
—and in Justin IT’s case after seating himself in the Triclinium, 
making the sign of the cross, and delivering an allocution to the 
Senate °—the emperor appears again before the people, arrayed 


1 Corippus, de laud. Justini, ii 114 sq. 
Nobilibus gemmis et cocto lucidus auro 
balteus effulgens lumbos praecinxit heriles. 
2 Ibid. 104 sqq. 
Purpureo surae resonant fulgente cothurno, 
cruraque puniceis induxit regia uinclis. 
3 Ibid. 118 sqq. 
Caesareos humeros ardenti murice texit 
circumfusa chlamys, rutilo quae ornata metallo 
principis exserta uincebat lumina dextra. 
aurea iuncturas morsu praestrinxit adunco 
fibula et a summis gemmae nituere catenis. 
* I suspect that the Kyrieleison means the deacon’s ekfene or litany with its 
responses. 


5 Ibid. 175 sqq. 
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in the insignia and bearing a shield and a lance, and is ac- 
claimed ; and in the case of Leo I the adoration or prostration 
of the magnates in order is related. The imperial speech, which 
is a written document read by the /zdellensis, is only a preface 
to the announcement of the largess to the soldiers, which is 
uniformly of the same amount as Julian’s in the fourth century, 
viz. five gold pieces and a pound of silver to each man; and the 
speech concludes with the blessing, ‘God be with you!’ In 
the account of Anastasius, the newly crowned emperor immedi- 
ately visits S. Sophia, offers his crown in the sanctuary, and 
makes gifts to the Church. This presumably continued to be 
done until the coronation itself came to be performed in church ; 
and this precedent of Anastasius seems to be quoted in the de 
Caerimoniis (i 92) as a record of the origin, or at least as an early 
instance, of the procedure described at the end of c. 91, which has 
there become more elaborate, and includes the visitation of several 
churches, and obviously belongs to a somewhat later period *. 

IV. The first emperor to be inaugurated in church was Phocas, 
who was crowned by the Patriarch Cyriac in S. John in the 
Hebdomon, Nov. 23, 602%. His successor, Heraclius, was 
crowned by Sergius in S. Philip in the Palace, Oct. 7, 610°; 
and Heraclius II in S,. Stephen in Daphne by Heraclius I, 
July 4, 6384. Constans II in 641 was apparently the first to 
be crowned in the ambo of S. Sophia®; and henceforward this 
became the normal use®, except in the case of emperors associated 
with a reigning emperor, and these during the eighth century 
were sometimes crowned elsewhere’ ; while the empresses, unless 
crowned along with their husbands or fathers, were not crowned 
in church at all ’. 


? Gifts to the Church are not unfrequently noticed at the inauguration of later 
emperors. 

* Theophyl. Simoc. viii 10 ; Chronicon Paschale, a.v. 602. 

* Chron. Pasch, a.p. 610 ; Theophanes, i p. 461. 

* Nicephorus, p. 308 ; Const. Porph. de Caer. ii 27. 5 Niceph. p. 35 B. 

* Theophilus in 829 was crowned in the Oratory of S. Stephen (Symeon 
Magister, p. 415); Michael IV in 1034 in the Palace (Zonaras, xvii 14). 

* Constantine V in 720 in the Triclinium of the xix Accubiti (Niceph. p. 63 B) ; 
Constantine VI in the Hippodrome (Theophanes, i p. 695). 

* E. g. Maria, wife of Leo III, and Irene, wife of Leo IV, were crowned in the 
Triclinium of the Augusteon (Theophanes, i 615, 687), Eudocia, wife of Constan- 
tine V, in the Triclinium of the xix Accubiti (sid. 686). 
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During the seventh and most of the eighth centuries there seems 
to be no detailed record of a coronation’; but from the end of 
the eighth century down to the twelfth we have evidence of a sort 
we have not met with hitherto: no longer records of what was 
done in particular cases, but rules of procedure for all cases. To 
this period belong the two extant patriarchal Euchologia, the 
famous Barberini uncial codex of about 795, and the Grotta 
Ferrata codex (cod. Crypt. 8 1), Goar’s Euchologion patriarchale, 
of the twelfth century*. These contain the ecclesiastical rite, 
which is the same in the two books, except in so far as the 
second differs somewhat in scope, and includes the rubrics of 
the coronation of an empress. The rite therefore remained 
constant in form from at least the end of the eighth century 
down to the twelfth. Besides the Euchologia, there is the 
description of the ceremony in the de Caerimoniis aulae Byzantinae 
of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century*. All 
we have to do is to combine the accounts of these documents. 

But first it falls to be noticed that these sources make no 
reference to the elevation on the buckler, and it has been con- 
cluded that it was not customary in this period*. But on the 
other hand the ceremony scarcely falls within the scope of the 
documents, belonging as it does to the election, while the Eucho- 
logia are concerned only with the ecclesiastical rite celebrated 
in church, and the chapter in Porphyrogenitus professedly de- 
scribes, not the inauguration generally (avaydpevors), but only the 
coronation (én orepiym); and the miniature of the inauguration 
of David in the great Paris Psalter of the tenth century °, in which 
he is represented standing on the buckler upheld by a circle of 
youths, while another sets a diadem on his head, shows that the 

est. 

* Goar gives the text of the coronation, p. 726 (ed. 1730), pointing out the main 
variations between this and the Barberini text. On the MSS see ibid. proem.; 
and Liturgies Eastern & Western, p. \xxxviii sq. 

* This type of coronation is also represented by that of Nicephorus Phocas 


in 963, described in de Caer. i 96—so far as it goes, for there is a lacuna in the text 
after the investiture with the purple. 


* By Reiske in his note on de Caer. i 92 (ii p. 442 ed. Bonn). 

5 Figured in Montfaucon, Monumens, i p. xvi, and in Schlumberger, L’Epopéee 
byzantine, i p. 283. In de administ. Imp. 38 Constantine mentions that the Magyars 
(Totpxo) elevated their leaders on the shield in this period. 
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ceremony was quite familiar in this period, as it was in the pre- 
ceding and the following periods’. 

It is needless to linger over the procession from the palace’, 
which is of the usual type of imperial progresses as described in 
the de Caerimoniis, except to notice another possible omission. 
In these processions it was more or less customary to scatter 
coins among the people by way of largess; and possibly or pre- 
sumably this was the form which the largess, unnoticed by 
Constantine, had taken in this period *. 

On the arrival of the emperor at the Horologium of S. Sophia, 
the curtain is raised, and he goes into the metatorion ‘* and there 
takes off the scaramangion and sagum, puts on the divetesion and 
the ¢zitzakion, and over them resumes the sagum®, and so enters 
with the patriarch, lighting tapers on the way at the Silver Doors 
[between the narthex and the nave], and entering the nave pro- 
ceeds to the soleas [the platform before the sanctuary], where he 
makes his devotions at the Holy Doors [the central doors of the 
sanctuary], and lights tapers. Meanwhile the imperial purple 
(xAauts) and the crown (oréupya) have been deposited on a table ® 
in the ambo. The emperor mounts into the ambo with the 


1 The last recorded case I have noted in this period is that of Phocas in 602, who 
was hoisted when chosen leader of the mutiny which issued in his accession 
(Theophyl. Simoc. viii 7). 

? De Caerimoniis, i 38. 

3 See the coronation of Christopher and Nicephorus by Constantine V in Niceph. 
p. 86, and Reiske’s note on de Caerim. i. 38 (ii p. 249). Cp. Georgius Monachus, 
Basil. 3 (p. 544). * See above, p. 372, n. I. 

5 See Bury’s Gibbon, vi p. 80 note. The &Syrjo.ov was in this period a long 
garnished state tunic (the gorgeous so-called ‘dalmatic of Charlemagne’ in the 
sacristy of S. Peter’s, figured in Schlumberger, Un Emp. byzant. p. 301 or Bayet, 
L’Art byzantin, p. 218, is, | suppose, a divetesion of this period) ; the cxapapayyov 
a simpler and more convenient tunic ; the odyov (sagum) a light cloak, military in 
origin ; the r{:r(dmov a mantle (perhaps marked with a flower pattern, Turkish 
tshitchek = flower), probably borrowed from the Chazars in the eighth century when 
Constantine V married a Chazar princess. 

® *Avripivovov (dyri, mensa). Prof. Bury, Later Roman Empire, ii p. 478, in his 
account of the coronation of Constantine VI, after Theophanes, i p. 695 sqq., 
wrongly, I think, renders by ‘carpet.’ The usual technical meaning of dvripivorov 
is a consecrated corporal, which can be used as a ‘portable aliar,’ and corre- 
sponds with the ¢abella (a small consecrated board or stone used like a western 
corporal) of other eastern rites: see Litt. E. &° W. Glossary s.v. Antiminsion, Goar, 
Eucholog. p. 729, supposes the table is here so called as having an dytipivovov 
spread upon it (cf. Sym. Thessal. de s. Templo, 147): but this seems unnecessary. 
See Du Cange, Glossar. s.v.; Reiske on de Caer. i 9 § 6. 
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patriarch. There while the emperor bows his head, and the 
deacon recites an ektene, the patriarch says the ‘Prayer over 
the chlamys’ inaudibly’. ‘O Lord our God, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, which through Samuel the prophet didst 
choose David Thy servant to be king over Thy people Israel ; 
do Thou now also hear the supplication of us unworthy and 
behold from Thy holy dwelling-place Thy faithful servant WV. 
whom Thou hast been pleased to set as king over Thy holy nation 
which Thou didst purchase with the precious blood of Thine 
only-begotten Son: vouchsafe to anoint him with the oil of 
gladness ; endue him with power from on high; put upon his 
head a crown of pure gold; grant him a long life; put in his 
right hand a sceptre of salvation; stablish him on the throne 
of righteousness; encompass him with the panoply of Thy holy 
Spirit; strengthen his arm; subject to him all the barbarous 
nations ; sow in his heart Thy fear, and fellow-feeling with his 
subjects ; preserve him in the unspotted faith ; make him a painful 
guardian of the decrees of Thy holy catholic Church; that he 
may judge Thy people according unto right, and the poor in 
judgement, defend the children of the poor, and be made an 
inheritor of Thine heavenly kingdom. [AJoud] For to Thee, the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, belongeth the might and 
to Thee the kingdom and the power [and the glory, now and ever 
and world without end.]’ And after the ‘Amen’ the patriarch 
takes the chlamys and hands it to the vestitors, with the fibula, 
and they invest the emperor. But if it is the emperor’s son 
or daughter or wife that is being crowned, the patriarch gives 
the purple, not to the vestitors, but to the emperor, who with the 
help of the pracpositi invests the elect. The chlamys in this 
period, as represented in miniatures, is the same in form as in the 
preceding period—a purple paludamentum with a great apparel, 
fastened with a fibula on the right shoulder and generally drawn 
up over the left arm*. After the investiture with the purple, the 


1 Goar, Euchologion, p. 726, ed. 1730. 
2 See the figures in Schlumberger, L’Epopee byzant.i pp. 141, 760, ii 349: Un 
Emp. byzant. pp. 185, 191, 285, where both the divetesion and the chlamys can be 
seen. Ifthe mantle worn by Nicephorus III Botaniates in the miniature in Bayet, 
L’ Art bysantin, p. 169, is the chlamys, it was apparently sometimes embroidered 
all over. The chlamys is also commonly represented in figures of the soldier saints ; 
see Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzant. passim. 
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patriarch says", ‘Peace be to all.’ [R. ‘And with thy spirit.’] 
And the deacon says, ‘Bow down your heads unto the Lord.’ 
[R. ‘To Thee, O Lord.’] And the patriarch says the ‘ Prayer 
over the crown’: ‘To Thee, the alone King of men, hath he that 
of Thee is charged with the earthly kingdom, with us bowed 
down his neck: and we beseech Thee, Lord of all, keep him 
under Thine own shelter, strengthen his kingdom, vouchsafe 
to him alway to do the things that are well pleasing unto Thee ; 
in his time make righteousness to flourish and abundance of 
peace, that in his serenity we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty. For Thou art the King of Peace 
and the Saviour of souls and bodies, and to Thee we send up glory, 
[to the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, both now and ever and 
world without end.]’ And after the ‘Amen’ the patriarch takes 
the crown from the table and holding it in his two hands crowns 
the emperor, saying, ‘In the Name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ And the people shout, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy,” and ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace,’ 
thrice. And if there is a prince to be crowned as consort of the 
Empire, the patriarch takes the second crown and hands it to the 


emperor, and he imposes it®, and the two choirs® shout ‘ Worthy !’ 
And after the patriarch has communicated the Emperors in the 
reserved Sacrament‘, the halberds and other ensigns, with 
the banners 5, standing on either side right and left, and all the 
senators and the choirs standing at the north-east of the ambo, 


* Goar, Euchologion, p. 727. 

2 The crown (o7réyya) of this period can be seen in the figures mentioned above 
in p. 380, n. 2; and in Schlumberger, Un Emp. bys. pp. 171, 304, 517, Du Cange, 
Familiae bys. p. 140, Bayet, L’ Art bys. pp. 195, 295. The most gorgeous specimen 
is the crown sent by Constantine Monomachus to Andrew I of Hungary in c. 1042. 
Otherwise the representations are somewhat varied, some being comparatively 
plain, some more elaborate : but in general form they continue as before—a circlet 
of gold with jewelled pendants over the ears; and within, a cap can often be 
distinguished, sometimes apparently with a sort of veil hanging behind. 

* Ta 5v0 wépn, which apparently are a survival of the old Blue and Green factions, 
under the leadership of the Criers (*pa*ra:) mentioned below (p. 382), now serving 
as the official acclaimers of the emperor. 

* The twelfth-century Euchologion has xai xowovel mponyacpéva simply: the 
Barberini «at mponypacpéva peradidwow ris Kowwvias, as if the 
mass of the presanctified were celebrated. But perhaps the two are equivalent and 
refer to the essential tract of the rite from the proém of the Lord’s Prayer onward, 

Ta wai 7a pera Tav Bavdav. See Du Cange, Glossar, s. v. 
oxi, ntpov, Bavdov. 
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adore. And the imperial acta! or Jaudes follow, the criers 
saying, — 

‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace.’ 

‘ Good-will towards men.’ 

‘For God hath had mercy on His people.’ 

‘This is the great day of the Lord.’ 

‘This is the day of the life of the Romans,’ 


and so on for eighteen more verses, the people repeating each 
verse, once or thrice, after the leaders. And then— 


‘Many, many, many.” R. ‘Many years, for many years.’ 

* Long years to you, N. and N., autocrats of the Romans.’ BR. ‘ Many 
years to you.’ 

* Long years to you, servants of the Lord.’ RB. ‘Many years to 


you,’ — 
and so on for five more verses. Then— 


‘But the Master and Lord of all things’ 

‘Who crowned you with his own hand’ 

‘Multiplies your years with the Augustas and the Princes born in 
the purple’ 

‘Unto perfect stablishment of the Romans ’— 


the people repeating each verse. And then ‘the two choirs 
acclaim and say, “ Many be the years of the emperors,” and the 
rest of the acclamations, and invoke blessings on them, and so 
go out.’ 

‘And the emperor, wearing the crown, comes down and goes 
into the metatorion and takes his seat on the sella, and the 
magnates (4£:éyara) come and fall down and kiss his two knees, 
all the ranks and officials doing their homage in an order 
prescribed in detail. When this is over ‘the pracpositus says, 
“ At your service” (xeAetoare), and they invoke blessings, “ For 
long and good years,” and so withdraw.’ 

The Euchologia, as we have seen, direct that the new emperor 
be communicated in the reserved Sacrament before the acclama- 
tions. Porphyrogenitus, on the other hand, has no mention of this, 
but, after the homage, adds, ‘And at the Kiss of Peace and the 


1 "Axrodoyeiv is the technical phrase for this recitation of prescribed acclamations, 
called laudes in the west. 
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Communion it is done according to the custom of festivals, and 
all the rest is carried out as is customary'’—which seems to 
imply that the ordinary mass follows the homage. But the 
apparent discrepancy may be explained by supposing that 
the ecclesiastical rubrics are drawn up on the assumption 
that the coronation day will not necessarily be a festival with 
a mass, while the court ceremonial assumes that it will be, or 
at least provides for the case of its being one*. 

Both the de Caerimoniis (i 40) and the twelfth-century 
Euchologion provide directions for the coronation of an empress 
apart from that of her husband; but the ritual and ceremonial 
is substantially identical, mutatis mutandis, with that of the 
emperor's coronation, except in so far as the ceremony takes 
place, not in the Great Church, but in the Augustalion, and the 
emperor, not the patriarch, imposes the crown. 

V. The unction of the emperor, which had long been in use in 
the West, was not adopted in Byzantine coronations till at earliest 
some time in the twelfth century. The description of the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great in the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, 
seems to make it evident that it was quite unknown in the East at 


the end of the eleventh or early in the twelfth century. 


tov Kdpovdov 6 

dvayopever xpdropa ths madawrépas ‘Payns, 

kat orégos mepiridnow ws of ‘Popaiwy vdpor. 

ov xpnodpevos kai vopos “lovdaiev 

éx péxpt modav édaip rovrov xpie, 

oida riot Aopopois moias emwoias 
And the rubrics of the twelfth-century Zuchologion, as we have 
seen, contain no trace of the unction. The only allusions I have 
met with in writers before the thirteenth century which might 
seem to point to an earlier use of unction, are of a kind that are 
easy to explain. The first prayer of the coronation order already 
described has the words ypioa: xatafiwooy éAalw 


1 As described in de Caer. i 1. 

* In ordinary cases of accession the coronation was generally performed at once, 
festival or no festival : in the case of a consort, when the day could be chosen, it 
was generally a festival, as is clear from the notices of the historians passim. 

* Manasses, Compend. Chron. 4513 sqq. (Migne, P. G. cxxvii 389). The Chronicle 
goes down to the death of Nicephorus III, 1081: see Bury’s Gibbon, v p. 509. 
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Atdoews, and Goar!, while holding that the unction was not used 
in Constantinople till after the coronation of Charles the Great, 
and was in fact borrowed from the West, thinks that these words 
imply an actual unction. But this prayer is almost certainly older 
than 800 A. D., and in the absence of any provision for unction in 
the rubrics, it seems obvious that the clause is only a figurative 
application of Psalm xlv [xliv] 7. The only other possible allusions 
I know of are in the title ‘the Lord’s anointed’ (xpiords Kupiov) 
applied to the emperor*, and in a letter of Photius to Basil I 
(867-886), where he mentions xpicya xal Bacrrelas 
But the familiar use of ‘the Lord’s anointed’ in the Old Testa- 
ment, combined with the conception of unction and the use of 
xpiopa in the New Testament, is quite enough to account for the 
application of the title to a Christian emperor, and may well 
mean no more than is implied in the answer to Heraclius’ 
question, ‘Whom does he strike who insults an emperor ?’—‘ God, 
Who made him emperor‘. And the step is a short one from 
this to the use of xpiowa for the means by which the emperor 
becomes ‘the Lord’s anointed, viz. coronation. And besides, 
there is no ‘imposition of hands’ in the imperial inauguration, 
so that xe:podeola must be used in the general sense of ‘ ordina- 
tion’®. And how easy it is to use xpioua and xplew figuratively 
may be gathered from two passages in thirteenth-century writers 
which bear on the matter in hand. Balsamon®, in about 
1200, commenting on the twelfth canon of Ancyra, mentions 
a story to the effect that the patriarch Polyeuctes argued that 
the guilt of the emperor John Tzimisces (969) incurred by the 
murder of his predecessor Nicephorus Phocas had been remitted 
by ‘the unction of the kingship’ (rd xpiopa rijs BactAclas), as 
prebaptismal sin is remitted by the unction of confirmation 
(rd xpiopa tod dyiov Banticparos). Writing from the point of 
view of his own day, when probably the imperial unction had 


1 Euchologion, p. 729, note 7. * Zonaras, xv 25 § 7: cf. Nicetas, p. 477- 

3 Photius, Epp. i 16 (Migne, P. G. cii 765). * Niceph. p. 7. 

5 At the same time it must be added that Cyril of Scythopolis describes the part 
taken by the Patriarch Epiphanius in the inauguration of Justinian (described in 
Const, Porph. de Caer. i 95) as the imposition of hands (Vita Sabae, 68) ; and also 
that a ‘ prayer of inclination,’ like the second prayer in the coronation, was techni- 
cally described as a xepoegia, though perhaps not at so late a date as that of 
Photius, * Migne, P. G. cxxxvii 1156. 
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already been adopted, Balsamon no doubt understood the 
unction literally. But he goes on to say that it is argued from 
this instance that sins before episcopal consecration are also 
remitted by ‘the unction of the episcopate’ (rd xpioyua rijs 
dpxtepwotvns), since as kings are called, and are, ‘the Lord’s 
anointed,’ so also bishops are so called and so are; and the 
contention is supported by the fact that the prayers recited 
at the coronation of the emperor and at the consecration of 
bishops are identical in force, while the imposition of the Gospels 
and the invocation of the Holy Ghost in episcopal consecrations 
are a sufficient equivalent for the anointing oil used for kings 
and high priests under the old law. Here, then, it is explicitly 
laid down that the phrases ‘the Lord’s anointed’ and ‘ unction’ 
are only metaphorical phrases as applied to bishops, since in the 
East bishops are not, and never were, anointed. Again, Nicetas, 
in relating the accession of Manuel I Comnenus in 1143, explains 
that the patriarchate being vacant, the see had first to be filled 
before the emperor could be crowned, and Manuel procured 
the election of Michael; and he concludes, ‘so Michael, being 
promoted to the patriarchate, at once anoints the emperor who 
had anointed 4im1!’—where xpiew is used of procuring the con- 
secration of a bishop. It would seem, therefore, that unction 
was not adopted till at least some way on in the twelfth century, 
and that apparent evidence to the contrary may be satisfactorily 
explained*. But it still remains difficult to say when the meta- 
phorical use of xplew passes into the literal, or to be certain that 
Nicetas means it literally when he speaks of Michael ‘anointing’ 
Manuel, or of Alexius III, in 1195, entering S. Sophia ‘to be 
anointed emperor according to custom %.’ 

And in fact the first instance of the unction in Constantinople 
which is quite unmistakable seems to be in the coronation of the 
first Latin emperor, Baldwin I, in S. Sophia on the third Sunday 
after Easter, May 16,1204. The details of this coronation are 
unknown. The statement that Baldwin was hoisted on the 
buckler, which has been made from Du Cange onwards, seems 


' Nicetas, p. 70 (Migne, P. G. cxxxix 382). 

® Cf. Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 146 sqq. 

* Nicetas, p. 603 (Migne, P.G. cxxxix 829). Presumably the ‘unction’ of 
Theodore Angelus, Emperor of Thessalonica, by the Bulgarian patriarch in 1222, is 
to be taken literally (Niceph. Gregoras, ii 2). 
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to be only Du Cange’s interpretation of Villehardouin?, who says 
nothing of the buckler, but only that after the proclamation of 
his election ‘they carried him from the palace, and the Marquis 
of Montferrat carried him’ to S. Sophia. Of the actual corona- 
tion, which took place a week after the election, the most particular 
account is Robert of Clari’s. He relates that the bishops and 
clergy, and all the high barons, Venetians and French, took him 
from the Bucoleon Palace to S. Sophia, and there into a chamber, 
where they clad him in the Byzantine insignia, the splendour of 
which, and of the dress of the potentates generally, seems to be 
what most impressed the Westerns, as well it might*: ‘the mar- 
vellous hose of samite’ and shoes ‘all charged with rich gems,’ 
the ‘very rich’ tunic covered with buttons of gold behind and 
before the shoulders and down the breast, the ‘pall,’ or oros, 
‘very rich and very noble, all charged with rich precious stones,’ 
and the ‘very rich mantle all charged with very rich precious 
stones and eagles of precious stones*, which flashed so that it 
seemed as if the mantle were illuminated.’ They led him, sup- 
ported by two bishops, before the altar, the Count Louis of 
Blois carrying the imperial banner, the Count of S. Pol the 
sword, and the Marquis of Montferrat, supported by two bishops, 
the crown. The emperor knelt before the altar and they divested 
him of mantle and pall, and unbuttoned the tunic before and 
behind, and anointed him on the breast and between the shoulders, 
western-wise. Then they reinvested him, and all the bishops 
went to the altar, and took the crown and blessed it, and set 
it on his head ; and then they hung round his neck a ‘large very 
rich jewel,’ which the Emperor Manuel had bought for 72,000 
marks. Then they set him on a high throne, where he remained 
while the mass was sung, holding the sceptre and the orb: and ‘the 
ornaments he had on him were worth more than the treasure of 
a rich king.’ When the mass was finished, they conducted him 
on a white horse to the Bucoleon, where they set him in the 


} Villehardouin, 137 : Du Cange in Buchon, i p. 27. 

? Cf. Alberic of Trois Fontaines in Pertz, Mon. xxiii p. 884: Ramnusius, de bello 
Constantinopolitano, pp. 139 

3 The eagles on the imperial chlamys can be seen in the picture of Michael VIII 
Palaeologus figured in Goar, Euchologion, p. 726 (ed. 1730). I do not know whether 
the Western imperial mantle had the eagles, but the mantle of English sovereigns 
has them (Journal of Archaeology, 1894, plate V). 
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chair of Constantine, and ‘held him for emperor, and all the 
Greeks that were there adored him as holy emperor. And then 
the tables were set on and the emperor and all the barons with 
him feasted at the palace,’ 

The final form of the Greek rite is described in the middle 
of the fourteenth century in the History (i 41) of John Cantacu- 
zene*, and in fuller detail at the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century in the de Officiis Constantino- 
politanis (c. xvii), which wrongly goes under the name of George 
Codinus the Curopalate*. In the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century the chief points of it are also commented upon theo- 
logically, mainly with the view of marking the ecclesiastical 
character conferred on the emperor by his coronation, in the 
de sacro Templo (144-151) of Symeon, archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica*. Otherwise there is no properly ecclesiastical document 
left, so that prayers, hymns, and the propria of the Liturgy are 
unknown. However, so far as the prayers are concerned, there 
is no reason to suppose that they had been changed from what 
they were at the beginning of the twelfth century. In sum- 
marising the account of the rite, it will simplify things and keep 
the essential outlines in clearer relief, if we assume that the 
coronation is of a single emperor, and if accordingly we omit the 
details of the coronation of his consorts. 

Early on the morning of the coronation day, the princes, nobles 
and magistrates, the army and the populace assemble, At eight 
o'clock the emperor proceeds to S. Sophia and there delivers to 
the patriarch, orally and in writing °, his profession, to this effect : 

* Robert of Clari, 96, in Hopf, Chroniques, p. 73. Mr. Pears in The Fall of Constan- 
tinople, p. 376, gives several details going to show that the coronation was largely 
according to the Greek rite; and this is apparently the source of Mr. Hutton’s 
‘strange mixture of Greek and Latin rites’ (Constantinople, p.118). But Prof. Bury 
kindly points out to me that all this rests on D’Outreman, Constantinopolis Belgica 
(1642, iii 8, pp. 247 sqq.), who on the basis apparently of reference to the applauding 
Greeks, reconstructs the details from the account of Byzantine coronations in John 
Cantacuzene, 130 years later. For all that appears to the contrary, apart from 
insignia, the rite was wholly Latin. 

? Migne, P. G, cliii 276 sqq. 

* Ibid. clvii 101 sqq. On the works of ‘Codinus,’ see Bury’s Gibbon, vi p. 517. 

* Migne, P. G. clv 352 sqq. 

5 It is noticed in Nicetas, p. 603 (Migne, P. G. cxxxix 829) that Alexius III wrote 
the creed in the imperial purple ink, but probably this is only Nicetas’ rhetorical 
way of describing the ordinary use and points to nothing exceptional, 
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‘I, NV. in Christ [our] God faithful Emperor and Autocrator of the 
Romans, with my own hand set forth: I believe in one God’ and 
the rest of the creed. ‘ Further I embrace and confess and confirm 
as well the apostolic and divine traditions, as the constitutions 
and decrees of the seven oecumenic councils and of the local 
synods from time to time convened, and moreover the privileges 
and customs of the most holy Great Church of God. And 
furthermore I confirm and embrace all things that our most holy 
fathers here or elsewhere decreed and declared rightly and 
canonically and irreproachably. Likewise I promise to abide 
and perpetually be found a faithful and true servant and son 
of holy Church: and in addition to be withal its defensor and 
vindicator, and to be gracious and loving to my subjects as is 
reasonable and fitting, and to refrain from inflictions of death 
and mutilation in so far as is possible, and to submit to all truth 
and righteousness. And all things which the holy fathers rejected 
and anathematised, I also reject and anathematise. And I believe 
with my whole mind and soul and heart the aforesaid holy Creed. 
All these things I promise to keep before the holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of God. In —— month, at —— hour, on —— 
day, and indiction of —— year. I, N.in Christ our] God faithful 
Emperor and Autocrator of the Romans, having submitted it with 
my own hand, deliver this to my most holy lord and oecumenic 
Patriarch Lord JV. and with him to the divine and sacred synod.’ 

Meanwhile a senator, designated for the purpose by the emperor, 
standing on the steps of the Augustedén, flings the largess to the 
people assembled with the army between the Augusteén and the 
Thomaite Triclinium'; the largess consisting of some thousands 
of émixdufra, little parcels of cloth containing each three bezants, 
three silver pieces and three obols. 

Leaving the church, the emperor ascends to the Thomaite 
Triclinium, and there seated on a buckler is hoisted and displayed 
to the people below, the emperor-father, if he be alive, and the 
patriarch holding the front of the buckler, the princes or the higher 
magistrates holding the sides. The people and the army acclaim, 
and the emperor descends and is brought again to S. Sophia. 

The church has been prepared by the erection of a small 

? The Thomaite Triclinium was part of the patriarchal palace: Du Cange, Con- 
stantinopolis christiana, ii 8 § 1. 
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wooden chamber, a platform covered with crimson carpets, and 
side-platforms occupied by the protopsaltae, the domestics and 
the readers, ‘who by ancient custom are called criers (xpdxrat) 
on such festive occasions’ and form the special choirs. And on 
either side the choirs hold three shafts, each having wooden 
rings suspended from it and red and white silken streamers 
round it. On entering, the emperor retires to the chamber 
and there assumes the imperial tunic and scarf, each first blessed 
by the bishops. Meanwhile the Liturgy is begun [and the 
enarxis recited and the prothesis made]. Before the Trisagion 
[ie. at the Little Entrance, and during the singing of the 
eisodikon], the patriarch and the dignitaries mount the ambo, 
and when silence ensues the patriarch sends to fetch the emperor, 
who ascends the ambo by the western staircase. The patriarch 
recites the first prayer; the emperor removes his headgear, all 
in church removing their own at the same time, and the patriarch 
anoints him on the head in the form of a cross, saying aloud, 
‘Holy,’ which is repeated by all in the ambo, and by the 
congregation. The patriarch then imposes the crown (which 
has hitherto been held by deacons within the sanctuary), saying, 
‘Worthy,’ which is repeated as before. The patriarch recites the 
second prayer, and the emperor descends from the ambo by 
its eastern staircase. If there is an empress to be crowned, 
her coronation follows, not in the ambo, but in front of the 
soleas, 

The emperor then ascends the platform and takes his seat 
on the throne, assuming the cross-sceptre and the ‘ akakia! and 
is acclaimed by the whole assembly. The Liturgy proceeds, 
the emperor rising and standing at the Trisagion, the Apostle, 
and the Gospel. At the opening of the Cherubic Hymn of the 
Great Entrance, the principal deacons come and summon him, 
and he descends with them and stands outside the door of 
the prothesis, where they invest him with a golden mandyas* 
over his tunic and scarf. So clad, and holding the cross-sceptre 
in his right hand and a wand in his left, in the capacity of 


* On the ‘akakia’ see below, p. 392, n. I. 

® The pavdvas is a cloak not unlike the Western pluviale or cope. It is the present 
official dress of Orthodox prelates. See it figured in Goar, Euchologion, p. 98 (ed. 
1730). 
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his ecclesiastical rank of deputatus', he leads the procession 
of the Great Entrance, supported on either side by the whole 
body of the Varangians with their axes and a hundred young 
nobles fully armed, and followed by the deacons and priests 
carrying the sacred ornaments and the Oblation. After com- 
passing the church as usual, arrived at the soleas, the procession 
halts, and the emperor proceeds alone to the holy doors, where 
he finds the patriarch. They salute one another with an 
inclination ; and the second deacon, with the censer in his right 
hand and the patriarchal pallium (duo@dpiov) in the other, censes 
the emperor, and, while the latter bows his head, says, ‘The 
Lord God remember the might of thy kingdom in His kingdom, 
alway, now and ever and world without end. Amen’; and all 
the other deacons and priests follow and do the same: and 
as they pass into the sanctuary they salute the patriarch in 
like sort. 

This done, the emperor salutes the patriarch, and the refer- 
endary of the church divests him of the mandyas, and he returns 
to the platform and seats himself on the throne, where he 
remains until the Communion, rising only at the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Elevation. If he is not prepared to 
communicate, he sits down after the Elevation, and so remains 
till the end of the Liturgy. If he is prepared, the principal 
deacons summon him, and he goes with them into the sanctuary, 
and taking a censer censes the holy Table crosswise, to the east, 
south, west, and north; and then, after censing again eastwards, 
censes the patriarch, who saluting and taking the censer censes 
the emperor. Then the emperor removes his crown and hands 
it to the deacons; and the patriarch, after communicating in 
the one species, communicates the emperor, delivering a particle 
into his hands ; and after communicating in the chalice, likewise 
communicates the emperor, holding the chalice while the 
emperor applies his lips to it, ‘like priests do”. After com- 

1 The rank of S8erovraros is a minor office in the church of Constantinople 
discharging the functions of momenclator and verger (i.e. one who carries the virge 
to clear the way before a procession). See Goar, Euchologion, pp. 198, 230. The 


Western emperor was ordained subdeacon and made a canon of S. Peter’s and of 
the Lateran, and communicated in both kinds. 


? Laymen other than the emperor were communicated, as at present, by 
intinction, i, e. in both species together administered with a spoon. 
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municating he resumes the crown and withdraws from the 
sanctuary. 

When the Liturgy is finished, and the emperor has received the 
antidoron* with the people, and has been blessed by the patriarch 
and the rest of the bishops, and has kissed their hands, he goes 
up to the catechumena*, where a wooden platform has been 
constructed, with ordinary thrones, and surrounded with curtains, 
The choirs sing the ’Avare(Aare *, and then the curtains are with- 


drawn, and the emperor is acclaimed by all who are in the 
catechumena. When the acclamation is finished, he descends 
and returns to the palace, crowned and on horseback, preceded 
by the six red and white standards, the bearers singing as they 
go, and escorted by the court on foot ; and the banquet follows. 

Apart from incidental details and a certain indefinable change 
of tone, there are three broad differences between this and the 
rite of the preceding period. First, the public investiture with 
the purple has gone, in fact the purple has vanished altogether *: 
there is no longer an imperial mantle, but only the tunic (cdxxos) 
and the scarf (d:d3nua)®; which was already an ordinary state 


' The unconsecrated remains of the oblates, Eastern ebAoyia, Western ‘blest bread.’ 

3 T.e. the ‘ triforium ’ of the church, the galleries over the ‘ aisles.’ 

3 I have not discovered what the hymn referred to may be. 

* The chlamys continued in use till after the restoration of the Greek Empire 
in 1261, since Michael VIII Palaeologus wears it over the tunic and scarf in the 
miniature figured in Goar, p. 726. 

5 The odxxos is I suppose only the &8nrho.ov under a new name: but as repre- 
sented in miniatures it is perhaps stiffer and has more the appearance of a real outer 
garment: according to ‘ Codinus,’ de Officiis, vi p. 51 it was ‘ black,’ i.e. apparently of 
adeep purple colour. The od«xos of Eastern metropolitans is at present to all intents 
identical with the Western dalmatic. The Ad@pos, or dd5nya as it had come to be 
called in the fourteenth century (‘Codinus,’ de Off. vi p. 50), is said to be descended 
from the trabea (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, i pp. 333, note 3), which was apparently a 
parti-coloured foga, surviving in historical times only as a ceremonial or ritual 
garment. The dominant lines of some arrangements of the toga correspond with 
those of the later Joros (see plates 12, 15, 17 in Marriott, Vestiarium christianum, or 
the great angels in S. Apollinare Nuovo). A law of Honorius in 397 (Cod. Theod. 
XIV x 1), made in view of the popularity of barbarian fashions in Rome (Dill, Roman 
Society, p. 247), required senators to wear what we should call an alb and a chasuble, 
and magistrates in the exercise of their functions also a toga (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte, p. 365 sq.). Accordingly in the fifth and sixth centuries the state costume 
of consuls, as represented in their diptychs, includes an embroidered outer garment 
which on the one hand seems obviously derived from some form of foga, and on the 
other is evidently the parent of the later /oros, and is also related to the episcopal 
&popspov or pallium (see Gori, Thesaurus diptychorum, plates: and the ivory in 
Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, p. 29). The garment becomes narrower and more 
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costume in the preceding period, but in the inauguration of 
the emperor, he was invested with the original paludamentum 
or chlamys'. Secondly, the unction has been added, not in the 
Western form, but only as applied crosswise to the head: and as 
in existing Russian practice, which was probably borrowed from 
Constantinople, and as in French and English coronations, the 
unction was made with the chrism? and not merely with oil. 
Thirdly, both the unction and the crowning are performed 
between the two prayers, whereas in the preceding period the 
crowning followed the second prayer as the investiture with the 
purple did the first. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


scarflike, and from at least the time of Justinian it appears occasionally on coins 
as an imperial costume; while in our fourth period, though at his coronation the 
emperor does not wear the Joros, yet it was obviously so characteristically a high 
state costume that emperors and kings of any age are commonly represented in 
art as wearing it (see Schlumberger, Un Emp. byz. pp. 69, 263, 341, 551; L’Epopee 
byz. ig; Du Cange, Fam. bys. p. 140; Bayet, L’ Art byz. pp. 195, 295). And in our last 
period ‘Codinus,’ de Of vi p. 50 lays down the rule dre yotv 6 BactAcds 7d oréppa pope 
érepdv évdupa ob pi) rdv wai 7d (It may be noted that this 
costume is the attribute of archangels in Byzantine art : which explains the mystery 
of the figure in Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, ii p. 159.) In form the A@pos isa 
broad jewelled embroidered scarf, sometimes with pendants forming a sort of fringe 
along its edges, hanging nearly to the feet in front, passing over the right shoulder, 
down under the right arm, across over the left shoulder, back under the right arm 
and across to hang loose over the left forearm. Occasionally (as in the ivory of 
Romanus Diogenes in Bayet, p. 194) it seems to be simplified into a scapulary, the 
back length of which is brought round under the right arm and thrown over the left 
arm. In the fourteenth century, if not before, it seems to have been mostly sewn on 
to the tunic as a trimming with a loose end carried over the left arm. 

1 The oréupa in the last period has become developed, being surmounted by 
semicircular hoops and sometimes a cross, so as to be hemispherical or more than 
hemispherical in general effect: see miniatures in Bayet, L’Art byzantin, pp. 231, 
233; Du Cange, Fam. bys. pp. 216, 233, 243; Goar, Euchol. p. 726. The other 
insignia are (1) the sceptre, or ‘Cross’ (cravpds), a rod terminating in a cross 
(see all the above miniatures), which seems to correspond to the cross-mounted orb 
of the west (Byzantine emperors are often represented on coins as carrying the 
orb, but this seems to be only an iconographic attribute, not part of the actual 
insignia) ; (2) the akakia (d«axia and earlier dvefixaxia), the little purple bag of earth, 
carried as a reminder of the emperor’s origin and a suggestion of humility (Sym. 
Thessal. de s. Templo, 148: cf. ‘ Codinus,’ de Off. vi p. 51), frequently to be seen in 
the left hand in miniature representations (e. g. in most of those referred to above). 
The wand (vdp@nf, /aBd0s) which the emperor carries in the Great Entrance seems 
to be only the virge which he bears as deputatus, to clear the way for the proces- 
sion, answering to the verger’s ‘poker’ and the churchwarden’s wand (Sym. 
Thessal. #.s. 149 sq. 

2 Sym. Thessal. s. 146 Ociy pipy. 
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Dr. WILLIAM BRIGHT, for thirty-one years Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, who closed his career peace- 
fully on March 6, at the age of 76, was probably less well known, 
even in the world of scholars, than his conspicuous gifts and 
merits deserved. They deserved a reputation that should not 
be less than European, or rather Ecumenical: in the circles in 
which he was known he was deeply beloved and revered ; but it 
may be doubted whether these circles extended far beyond the 
clergy of the Anglican communion. The laity, it is probable, 
knew him chiefly through his influence on the clergy. 

With these he was brought in several ways into close and 
impressive contact. His lectures were attended by candidates 
for holy orders—English, and also to some extent American. 
In spite of some little drawbacks of delivery, the best of them 
richly felt and appreciated his power ; with some he remained 
an intimate and delightful friend for life. Others of the clergy 
he met at the courses of lectures for the working clergy given 
from time to time in the summer. And here, too, he found 
enthusiastic listeners. Lastly, in Convocation, the Parliament 
(unhappily without the powers of Parliament) of the English 
Church, he held a unique position, as at once a brilliant speaker, 
an exact thinker, and probably the most learned man in the 
whole assembly, at least in the Lower House. In this capacity 
I have reason to know how highly he was valued ; because here, 
as elsewhere, admiration for his gifts went along—as it could not 
but go along—with personal affection for the man. 

When we look outside in the wider world, Dr. Bright was 
known, as I have implied, in the Episcopal Churches of America, 
and still more nearly and dearly in the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland—from 1851 to 1858 he was Tutor and Professor of 
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Ecclesiastical History at Trinity College, Glenalmond. Besides 
this, his fame had doubtless spread to the cultured Roman 
Catholic scholars of France, who have a certain leaning towards 
the best of our Anglican workers in the same field. I do not 
think that he read much German; and partly as a consequence 
of this, I do not think that he was much known in Germany, 
except perhaps thro gh a few striking articles in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography (Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, Dios- 
corus, and Theophilus of Alexandria) and through his Zarly 
English Church History. 

This somewhat restricted reputation, so much within his real 
merits, was due, I suppose, partly to this want of inter-com- 
munion with the great school of Germany (where, however, I do 
not doubt that a scholar like Céllinger would have been familiar 
with his writings) ; in part to his passionate love for the Church 
of his own land ; but most of all to his naturally shy and retiring 
habit, and to a deep-seated Christian humility. It was a conse- 
quence of these combined qualities that, although he wrote much, 
it was for the most part on a scale or on occasions of secondary 
rather than first-rate importance. 

So far only two courses of professorial or quasi-professorial 
lectures have seen the light. A History of the Church from 
A. D. 313-451 (1860) was the fruit of his studies at Glenalmond ; 
Chapters of Early English Church History (1878, third edition, 
1897) embodied the substance of lectures delivered at Oxford. 
The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius (1872); Orations of 
St. Athanasius against the Arians (1873); The Ecclesiastical 
History of Socrates (1878); Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises of 
St. Augustine (1880); Historical Writings of St. Athanasius 
(1881); were all reprints for educational purposes of older texts, 
but with elaborate introductions, into which the historian and 
theologian really threw his strength. The Notes on The Canons of 
the First Four General Councils (1882) had a similar origin, and are 
characteristic of the writer’s learning. Lessons from the Lives of 
Three Great Fathers (1890); Waymarks in Church History 
(1894) ; Zhe Roman See in the Early Church (1896); Some Aspects 
of Primitive Church Life (1898); are either lectures delivered to 
the clergy or reprints of articles. These last-named works, though 
in one sense slight, really bear the marks of the master’s hand, as L 
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shall indicate presently. I rejoice to think, however, that materials 
are left for a volume or, I believe, two volumes of continuous 
lectures in a condition to go to press. These were written in 
the very maturity of the author’s powers, and should do him the 
full justice that his friends desire. 


Dr. Bright was a born historian ; but a historian rather perhaps 
in the older sense of narrative and descriptive history than in the 
full modern style. He had very nearly all the gifts of a great 
historian, with just that limitation. 

To begin with, he had complete command of his materials. 
The patristic texts were at his fingers’ ends. He had a retentive 
and comprehensive memory, which summoned up the illustra- 
tions that he needed at his bidding. He did not need to trust to 
the references of others, but poured them out in profusion from 
his own reading, as his copious annotations show. 

He was a thoroughly good scholar, trained at Rugby under 
Arnold and Tait ; and he handled all the mass of materials of 
which we have been speaking with a scholar’s sureness, Of 
course I do not mean that differences of interpretation are not 
possible ; but at least these differences will not (as they sometimes 
do with eminent historians) turn upon imperfect knowledge of 
Greek. 

Then he had, in very conspicuous degree, the historical imagi- 
nation. And it was imagination that never flagged. He saw the 
scene vividly before his own mind, and presented it as vividly to 
his hearers or readers. He did not deal much in abstractions ; 
but the men of whom he speaks are essentially creatures of flesh 
and blood. 

For this is a further point, that he had an intense human 
interest, not without the salt of humour. He entered to the full 
into all the human aspects of his narrative. It was no dead 
chronicle, but a living drama. 

And the interest was not only intensely human but intensely 
religious. He saw not only the humour and the pathos, but still 
more the grandeur and sublimity, more especially in the whole- 
hearted champions of the faith. He entered alike into their 
deepest struggles and into their loftiest aspirations. He knew 
by heart numbers of their prayers; and has left behind more 
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than one collection of prayers for private use based upon the 
ancient collects. 

He was not only a historian but primarily a Church historian; 
and not only a Church historian, but a great theologian. I have 
said that he knew the Fathers through and through; and he 
knew them not only from the point of view of history, but from 
that of doctrine. He was entirely at home in all the dogmatic 
controversies of the early centuries. He could handle these also 
with absolute precision. There was no greater authority in this 
country—I doubt if there were many greater authorities in any 
country—as to the authentic content of Catholic teaching. On 
such points Dr. Bright was always ready to take up his pen. 
He was a controversialist of a kind that is good for a Church, 
because he did not spend his strength in vague beating of the air, 
but he had definite standards before his mind, and it was a mind 
that could appreciate fine distinctions. 

It will be seen how the presence of some of these qualities 
served as a corrective against the dangers that might possibly 
have been incidental to others. For instance, the strength of the 
human interest, and still more the strength of the religious 
interest, saved the theologian from falling a victim to the hard- 
ness of dogma. To my thinking the little volume of Lessons 
Srom the Lives of Three Great Fathers (1890) is a perfect model 
of its kind. The Fathers in question are St. Athanasius, St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Augustine ; and occasion is taken to state clearly 
the principles for which these Fathers contended, and to 
bring out the erroneous tendencies which they opposed. The 
main part of the book consists of three Advent addresses delivered 
in Christ Church Cathedral ; so that it was necessarily pitched 
in a key that brought home its subject to the minds and hearts 
of plain Christian people. And at the same time it was enriched 
by a series of Appendices that could only have been written by 
an accomplished theologian. I am not sure that this is not 
really an ideal combination. The professed dogmatician can 
hardly escape being hard, formal and technical : and these quali- 
ties are just what repel so many minds. But Dr. Bright's 
modest volume combines the precision of profound knowledge 
with the equally profound note of simple piety. Only a great 
man could have written such a book; which is really very 
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different from what are often described as ‘ popular sketches.’ 
And this is one of the compensations for that self-restraint which, 
as I have said, 


‘The lowliest duties on itself did lay.’ 


In another sense the other little volume, Some Aspects of 
Primitive Church Life, is an example of the same thing. This 
also is made up only of summer lectures, but they are such 
lectures as no one but Dr. Bright could give. The ‘aspects’ all 
stand out as vividly as if they were painted on canvas. I should 
like to quote freely from, but I will content myself by referring 
the reader to, more especially, the Fourth Address on the 
relations of the early Christians to the heathen, and on the 
persecutions. 

I might quote this address as a good example of the character- 
istics of Dr. Bright’s style. 

He was an excellent writer of English. His style had a wide 
range, and was capable of very varied tones. It was remarkable 
for its flexibility. Like Newman, though perhaps not quite with 
that supreme delicacy of finish, he could use simple idiomatic 
and even colloquial expressions with great effect. But his style 
rose naturally with his subject. He was a true poet; and when 
the occasion required it, the right word, the imaginative word, 
with just the fitting dash of colour or of passion, seemed to be 
always forthcoming. And there was never anything really 
strained ; the colour or the passion was never overdone. It was 
true eloquence, and not rhetoric. What it left behind was not 
the sense of effort but of mastery. 

One of the reasons for this excellence was that his memory 
was stored with recollections of the English classics. We have 
been reminded (in the Zimes and Guardian) that his favourite 
reading was Scott, Miss Austen, and Dickens; much of their 
writings he knew almost by heart. And for the forming of a 
style there is no school like that of conversation, and the study 
of writers who are good in conversation. It is just this that 
gives the kind of ease and flexibility of which I have been 
speaking. 

Perhaps it might be a criticism of Dr. Bright’s published 
works that reminiscences of phrase came almost too easily. The 
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page is sometimes sprinkled almost too freely with inverted 
commas. But when he spoke this was not noticeable. 

I used to think Dr. Bright at his very best in preaching, es- 
pecially in the later years in which I heard him most frequently. 
His preaching had all the chastened spontaneity of his writing. 
Mere accomplishments of style would have counted for nothing, 
if the moving ideas and interests had not been great and noble. 
And that in his case they emphatically were. He had some 
drawbacks, as I have already said, in the matter of delivery. 
He had had to get over a slight impediment, one consequence of 
which was that the words sometimes seemed to be pent up and 
come with a rush, so that the end of a sentence, including its 
most telling part, was too often lost to the hearer. His action 
also, though free and unconstrained, was apt to be somewhat 
ungainly. But there was a fervour and earnestness in his utter- 
ance that was very impressive. He spoke as a true ‘ ambassador 
of Christ’ with a burning desire to win souls; and yet one 
thought only of the message and not of the man. He seemed, 
as he spoke, to have before him a vision of the world unseen, 


which awed and subdued his language, though it did not quench 
the fire within. 


What, it may be asked, is missing from this enumeration of 
striking qualities? Why did I say that Dr. Bright was a his- 
torian of an older school than that which is now in vogue? He 
had wider and more genuine first-hand knowledge than many 
members of that school; but there were some things for which 
he did not care. 

He did not care much about texts or MSS. Iam not sure 
that this greatly mattered with his pictorial mode of treatment, 
and for the period in which he was most at home. The effect 
given by the writers of the fourth and fifth centuries does not 
turn upon a phrase. And their precise distinctions in the use of 
words are not often affected by a question of reading. It is in 
the earlier tentative periods, and where we have to explore our 
way very much in the dark, that readings sometimes become of 
great importance, and sometimes light up the story of a long 
development. On such ground as this Dr. Bright was not seen 
to the same advantage. 
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He also did not care much for the criticism of sources. I could 
not quite say that he learnt his trade before the criticism of 
sources came in—for Prof. Freeman (who, by the by, always 
spoke of him with admiration) would be an example to the 
contrary. Where anything was to be learnt in English or French 
about the criticism of sources, he paid attention to it; but it was 
not natural to him to approach his subject in this way. It was 
natural to him to take his texts without much analysis, as they 
came to his hand. 

Neither was he exactly what would be called a philosophical 
historian. His interest in the niceties of doctrine was of a dif- 
ferent kind. What he saw most clearly was men, not movements. 
The subtle discrimination of forces at work, with their swaying 
fortunes, their rise and fall, was not to his mind. Hence it was 
that Prof. Gwatkin’s Studies in Arianism was a real advance 
on Dr. Bright’s earlier book; as it also was in its very careful 
examination of the chronology. 

Again, there was just one qualification to that human interest 
of which I have had occasion to say so much—a qualification 
which I think was considerably less marked in his later than 
in his earlier years. For Dr. Bright a saint was a saint, and 
a heretic was a heretic. Perhaps he took the invectives of the 
Church Fathers a little too much aw pied de la lettre. To some 
of us these invectives, which were not inspired wholly, though of 
course they were inspired ultimately, by the issues at stake, are 
a stone of stumbling. As time went on Dr. Bright came to see 
that there was more to be said for the poor men than perhaps 
appeared at first sight, that they were often contending for truth, 
though not quite in the proportions of truth, and that they were 
not always, as men, so black as they were painted. 

The published works are not in every case the complete 
artistic success that the combination of so many artistic gifts 
would seem to promise. In a characteristic and delightful 
sketch contributed by Canon Scott Holland to the Church 
Times there is one sentence that seems to me to hit the mark: 

‘All his best gifts were in richest use as he lectured. The 
names and allusions which sometimes overlay, by their multitude, 
the broad effect of his books, were swept along into the main 
current by the energy of his dramatic force as he spoke.’ 
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There is a hint here of a defect of which I imagine that we are 
most conscious in what is in some ways (as yet) his most con- 
siderable effort, the Chapters of Early English Church History. 
We desiderate a little more breadth of treatment. For the 
ordinary purposes of narrative Dr. Bright’s selection of points 
is very good. But the landmarks are not quite boldly enough 
indicated. We sometimes (especially, I think, in this particular 
book) cannot see the wood for the trees. I do not doubt that, 
as Canon Scott Holland assures us, this drawback quite dis- 
appeared in the dramatic interest of the spoken lecture. I should 
also not be surprised if the posthumous work for which we are to 
look was found to be completely free from it. In that case the 
freedom would be due to the maturity that comes from long 
handling and mastery of knowledge. 


I hope I have made it clear that England, and Oxford in 
particular, have suffered a great loss. They have lost one who 
had, no doubt, his own idiosyncrasy, but who continued worthily 
and on the highest level the distinguished line of the scholars 
of the past. And they have also lost one who by personal gifts 


and charm and depth of character was a force at once inspiring 
and refreshing in the present. To live near Dr. Bright was like 
dwelling by the side of a perennial spring in a thirsty land. 


W. SANDAY. 


DOCUMENTS 


A NEW SYRIAC TEXT OF THE APOCALYPTIC PART 
OF THE ‘TESTAMENT OF THE LORD’ 


Ir is by no means an easy matter to fix the approximate date of 
the ‘Testament of the Lord,’ lately published by Monsignor Rahmani, 
Uniat Patriarch of Antioch. It was translated into Syriac in 687; 
nothing more is known for certain’. Every little light on the matter 
ought to be welcomed. I therefore consider it my good fortune to 
have found the first part of the ‘Testament’ in a different Syriac 
translation in Cod. Add. 2918 of the Cambridge University Library. 
The MS is dated A. Gr. 1529 = A.D. 1218. It contains only the 
Apocalyptic part on the Antichrist and his times, which the Testament 
gives before passing on to Church matters. The difference between 
the two Syriac texts mainly consists in the use of different synonyms 
and constructions, the sense and the underlying Greek text being much 
the same. A list of the synonyms follows my English translation, some 
other divergences are given as notes. However, this new Syriac text 
is not without its importance, for even should the Apocalypse not be 
related to the Apocalypse of St. Peter, as Dr. M. R. James? suggested, 
even should it not embody an older document of any kind, even then 
the clearer light which an independent translation throws on the Greek 


* Rahmani, p. xiv. The translator is probably the famous Jacob Baradai. 

* Texts and Studies, 11 3, Anecdota Apocrypha, pp. 150 seq. The Latin fragment 
of the Tréves Codex published by Dr. James presents a text more akin to the text 
of Rahmani than to this new text. But in the following cases it agrees with Add. 
2918: (1) ‘in populis et in ecclesiis conturbationes multae erunt’ = e? S 
as against 96 hesas; (2) ‘ diuinabunt’ as 
against 50 (‘diuinatrices’); (3) ‘et aliae mulieres filios quadrupedes’ 
as against fay of I). Dr. Harnack considers the words ‘Decius 
erit nomen Antichristi,’ which are peculiar to the Latin fragment, to contain a true 
tradition, and therefore to settle the terminus a quo for this Apocalypse. This, 
however, would only apply to the portions covered by the Latin text. Chapter X, 
with its description of Syria and adjacent countries, is not preserved in Latin, and 
may easily be much later, and would afford a better clue to the date of the 
‘Testament.’ 
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original would still be of value as helping to determine the date of the 
ecclesiastical part. Although our text is probably later than the transla- 
tion by Jacob Baradai, yet here and there it may have had a better 
Greek original or be itself a better translation. But the principal value 
of Add. 2918 consists in a few additional words in Ch. VIII which are 
wanting in Lagarde’s and Rahmani’s text, and which seem to give the 
clue for determining the date of the ‘Testament.’ The passage referred 
to runs thus: ‘ Then shall rise up governors, lovers of money, haters of 
the faith, boasters, liars, lovers of gold. [Kings then there shall be 
reigning in the East, inglorious, thoughtless, not grown up, boys, lovers 
of gold,| sons of (one) race but not sons of one mind’, for every one of 
them shall try to destroy the life of his fellow. In their forces* there 
shall be great oppression and desertion and bloodshed. But in the 
West there shall arise a king of another race, &c. The words in 
parentheses are peculiar to the Cambridge text. Now it seems more 
likely that these words were intentionally or unintentionally omitted in 
Rahmani’s text than that they were intentionally inserted in ours. 
First, because of the repetition of ‘lovers of gold.’ The scribe can 
easily have mistaken the second ¢Adxpvem for the first and so have 
omitted the clause, whereas an interpolator would probably not have 
repeated the same word. Secondly, the mention of the West makes 
a reference to the East antecedently probable in a description of the 
state of the world between the fourth and sixth century, and somewhere 
in these 300 years the date of compilation has to be sought, although 
some component parts may be earlier. Thirdly, the description 
Jew od II) seems more naturally applied to 
the members of a royal house or dynasty than to an indefinite number 
of ‘governors’ |1a.3, lys>_20, to whom, however, it would have to 
apply if we omit the clause. 

On the supposition then that the clause is genuine, I may be 
allowed tentatively to suggest that by the great king in the West, 
‘alienigena . . . qui dominabitur in gentes barbaras,’ Alaric the Visigoth 
is meant, and by the boy-kings in the East, Arcadius and Theodosius II, 
of whom the former ascended the throne at eighteen, the latter at 
seven years of age. The application of the title ‘king’ to a Visigoth 
should not be thought strange from the mouth of an East-Roman after 
Alaric’s Sack of Rome in 410. This suggestion, however, becomes more, 


* Cod. Add. 2918 has Jew od I) ans 
the other translator won ad W 
Lagarde suggests dyoyeveis dAX’ ody duonabeis. I consider dyomabeis as improbable, 
since two translators would hardly have chosen JNs5) to render a compound of 
mos ; dpoyvdpoves or dudvoo is more likely. 
2 JlaNcu>, by their armies. 
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and perhaps much more, than a mere conjecture, if we take into account 
the lamentable state of Asia Minor, Syria, and Armenia at the same 
period, which so exactly tallies with the description of these countries in 
Ch. X of the ‘Testament.’ In fact, when we read the contemporary 
account of Philostorgius concerning the events in Armenia, Coelesyria, 
Cilicia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Palestine, Lycia, Cyprus, Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia, and Pontus, it looks very much as if we had here the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Ch. X concerning Syria, Cappadocia, 
Lycia, Lycaonia, Armenia, Pontus, Bithynia, Phoenicia, Pisidia, and the 
Isles. The similarity between the prophecy and the event is so striking, 
that the texts printed side by side below’ make it very likely that 
Ch. X contains a description of the devastation of the East in the early 
part of the fifth century, couched in the form of prophecy. Further, if 
we read Philostorgius’ account of the sign of the sword in the sky, of the 
famines, pests, earthquakes, inundations, droughts, frosts, &c., which 
then afflicted the earth, we cannot but look on that period as eminently 
likely to have engendered the spirit of dismal prophecy manifested in 
the ‘Testament.’ In further support of my suggestion I have collected 
a few passages of Claudianus’ Satire in LZutropium, containing 
a vivid illustration of the corrupt administration and utter misery 
under which the countries in question suffered, and which would fully 
justify the reference to the greed and lawlessness of the ‘governors.’ 
One is also tempted to see in the words Nas 
to the Isaurian robbers, who at that time devastated the country from 
Pontus to Palestine, and even threatened Jerusalem. What a terrible 
scourge their incursions were, can well be learned from the letters of 
St. Chrysostom during his exile 405-407. The denunciations of the 
‘wicked pastors’ seem also to fit in well with the troubled state of the 
Church at that time: most of the vices attributed to the clergy in 
the ‘Testament’ are also bitterly attacked in the Dialogues of Palladius 
(about the year 408). But I am fully aware that other passages of the 
‘Testament’ present difficulties against taking the year 410 as the 
approximate date of origin: in particular the words ‘every one of them 
shall destroy the life of his fellow’ seem hardly applicable to Arcadius 
and Theodosius II. Consequently my view is not to be taken for more 
than a suggestion and a possibly fruitful working hypothesis. 


1 To facilitate comparison the Greek translation of Ch. X by Lagarde (Reliquiae 
Turis Ecclesiastici antiquissimae graece, 1856) is printed at the end of this note, 
together with Philostorgius’ description of the calamities of that time and his 
account of the devastation of Asia Minor and adjacent countries, 
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Cod. Cantab. Add. 2918, fol. 248 a. 

Jame wes qin oly sho eo 
Edo pp hiss] wile peo ad 
ook Jao Ii) od listo bilo 
wand Mey lei? [fol. 249 a] 


In Cod. cooky. 


* 
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TRANSLATION. 
(From the Book of Clement on the End.) 


And it came to pass after Our Lord returned to life and rose from 
the grave on the third day’ and revealed Himself to His holy disciples 
and spoke with them, they said unto Him afterwards: Our Lord, tell 
us the signs of the end and of all the troubles that shall be in that time 
from those that shall dwell in this world, in order that we also declare 
and show [it] to those amongst the nations who believe in Thy Name, 
that those generations may be preserved and live. And Our Lord made 
answer and said: Have I not, before I suffered, told you something 
concerning those that shall dwell on the earth in the latter time? And 
they made answer and said to Him, Our Lord, but now again we wish 
to learn the signs that shall be at the consummation of this world, if 
Thy goodness should be judging it useful and profitable to us and 
to those who shall hear [us] that we should know. And Our Lord 
made answer and said: At the time of My persecution’, before I was 
glorified, I told you some signs as if that consummation were near, 
that there shall be on earth famines and pests and tumults and risings 
of nations against nations and the rest of what is written in the Gospel, 
and I commanded you that you should be watching and praying. Now 
then, children of the light, listen, for because the Father who sent Me 
has beforehand determined His inheritance* and has beforehand known 
those who shall be at the end of days men precious and elect 
amongst the latter generation—therefore with precision I announce 
those things that are to be, and when that son of perdition, the 
adversary and the enemy, shall arise, and what manner of man he 
shall be. 

Now there shall be, when the Kingdom of God draws nigh, signs like 
these: After the famines and pestilence and tumults that shall be amongst 
the nations, then should rise up governors, lovers of money and haters 
of truth, boasters, lovers of gold. Kings then there shall be reigning 


1 The prologue is thus summarised in a few words, and Ch. I entirely omitted. 
The unorthodox phrase, ‘the Father . . . who through Jesus Christ redeemed us,’ 
is thus passed over, perhaps not unintentionally. Compare Aphraates Hom, xiv 2. 

* Cod. Sangermanensis (Lagarde’s text) has fasts; Codd. Mosul. 
and Borgianus (collated by Rahmani), and Cantab. O. o. I. i. ce usjo 
Cod. 2918 eo hep. 

* Both Lagarde and Rahmani take ghol.X. to be dative to wiga. According 
to our text it must, and according to theirs it can, be referred to h, as object. 
The words: ‘the Father who sent me’ occur at two other places in the Apocryphal 
part of the Testament without addition. Moreover the phrase is plainer and 
simpler, if construed as above. 
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in the East, inglorious, thoughtless, not grown up, boys, lovers of gold, 
of one race but not of one mind, for each one of them shall try to 
destroy the life of his fellow and in their dominions there shall be 
great oppression and flight and bloodshed. But in the West there 
shall arise a King of another race, of great cunning, godless, a slayer 
of men, a deceiver, valiant, with many plans, astute, a hater of the 
faith, a boaster, a lover of gold, a persecutor of the Christians. He 
shall be king over barbarous nations and shed the blood of many. 
Then silver shall not be valued and gold shall become dear’. 
There shall be in every city and in every place risings of robbers 
and shedding of blood and raids and devastations. Then there shall 
be signs in the heavens like these: there shall be seen a bow in the 
heavens and a horn and lightnings and thunders out of their time 
and a sound of all sorts of storms and seethings of the sea and groaning 
of the earth. 

And on the earth there shall be wonders like these: Births of dragons 
from men, likewise also of beasts. And others, who being but boys 
take wives’, shall beget children speaking perfect words, and uttering 
prophecy about the latter times, which shall be after them, and begging 
to be slain. Their aspect shall be as of those advanced in years, for 
old men shall they be when they are born. And other women shall 
bear four-footed children, others shall bear only spirits and others 
shall beget their children with unclean spirits, others shall be sooth- 
saying in the womb. And other signs great and varied there shall be. 

In the nations and in the churches there shall be great tumults. 
There shall arise amongst them wicked pastors, contemptuous, glut- 
tonous *, lovers of pleasures *, lovers of riches, impure, lovers of money, 
garrulous, audacious, perverse, insolent, voluptuous, vainglorious, with- 
standing the ways of My gospel and flying from the narrow gate and 
rejecting all mortification for God’s sake, having no sympathy with My 
Passion‘, and despising all words of truth and slandering every God- 
fearing way, not penitent over their sins. There shall then be poured 
out amongst the peoples faithlessness, recklessness, hatred of the 
brethren, wickedness, bitterness, contempt, wicked jealousy, enmity, 

1 Perhaps ‘their silver shall be refused, and gold shall not (read Wo) be valued.’ 

? Although Lagarde suggests xépa: vewor! cvvyxnxvia dvbpac, the Greek, I fancy, 
must simply have had veéyayo, which Jacob took to mean ‘newly married,’ our 
translator : ‘ married while young.’ Our translator moreover mistook vedéyayor for 
a masculine, rendering it Jay een cos ¢2?, although he immediately after- 
wards half correctly translates wrk ‘they shall bear,’ not ‘they shall generate.’ 

* See Palladius’ Dialogue, Ch. V. 

Lagarde translates yi) mdoxovres Tod Aaod pov with reference to 


Amos vi 6, but rod Aaod pov is not in the text. It is the equivalent of oy Wy 
wy? las. Cf. Rahmani p. 21 ad finem. 
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strife, theft, oppression, drunkenness, avarice, impurity, fornication, 
and all the works opposed to the precepts of life. For there shall 
depart from many sorrow and humility and peace and quietness and 
correction and mercy and weeping, because their pastors have heard My 
precepts and have not kept them, neither have they taught My laws to 
the people, but they have become an example of all wickedness in their 
own persons. A time shall then come that men from amongst them 
shall deny Me, and they shall cause disturbances in the world, and they 
shall become great and shall trust in perishable kings. But they that 
shall hope on My name until the end, they shall live. Then they shall 
lay down for men precepts not according to My Will and traditions 
in which My Father is not well pleased*. And My elect shall be 
despised and My saints mocked by them, and as unclean they shall 
be called in their midst, although they are pure and upright, humble- 
minded, merciful, peaceful, meek and ever knowing that I am 
amongst them always; they shall be called fools for the sake of Me 
who have redeemed them. And it shall come to pass in those days 
My Father shall gather from the generation pure and faithful souls, 
to whom I shall manifest Myself and shall take up My abode with them 
and I shall send them a good understanding of knowledge and rectitude 
and truth, and they shall not cease praising and confessing their God 
and My Father that sent Me, and they shall ever speak the truth and 
teach those whom My Father has tried and chosen, who are rightly 
directed in their hearts towards the kingdom, and should make known 
knowledge and fortitude and intelligence ; and those that shall suffer 
persecution because they live in the fear of God shall receive a good 
reward of their praise. 

And it shall come to pass in those times all the kingdoms of the 
whole earth shall be swept together, and it shall be in want and in 
affliction, and the whole of this world shall be held as nothing and all its 
possessions shall perish from many people, and there shall be a great 
scarcity, and the winter shall be hard, and few there shall be who have 
gold and silver and who shall be rich in the goods of this world, and 
people shall close their stores and lord it over the markets for buying 
and selling, and My faithful ones shall be afflicted, and so on®, and 
they shall invoke God that He save them. But happy are those who 
shall not be in those times, and [happy also] those who shall be but 


? The divergence here is striking. Rahmani’s text has ‘ precepts not according 
to the book of precepts in which the Father is well pleased.’ Lagarde: ‘according 
to the book and the precept in which,’ &c. Cod. Cantab, Add. 2023: ‘ the book 
and the precepts,’ &c. 

* The Greek evidently had «at 7d réAos or «al réAos, ‘and at last’; our translator 
thought 7éAos to mean ‘and so on,’ and puts «ai after it to join the following phrase. 
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persevere. For when those things shall be, then shall she that is with 
child be nigh to delivery because her time has come. 

Then shall come the Son of perdition, he is the adversary who shall 
be lifted up because he doeth great signs and wonders that he may 
deceive all that is under the heavens and overcome My saints. Happy 
therefore those who shall persevere in those days: woe unto those who 
shall be deceived. Further down’: Concerning the Son of Perdition he 
says: Those are the signs of his likeness: His head as a flame of fire 
and his right eye mixed with blood and the left one has two pupils and 
his eyebrows white and his lower lip larger than its fellow and his right 
thigh small and his feet broad and his little finger large as a sickle, 
that is the sickle of devastation. Therefore I say unto you, children 
of the light, that the time draws near and has come, and the time for 
reaping is at the gates *, and they shall be reaped, and he shall praise 
their deeds. But when that Son of Perdition shall draw nigh, great 
signs shall be given to My elect and to those who keep the laws and 
precepts of My Father. Then those who fear My words and do them 
in truth shall also be watchful that they pray without ceasing, consider- 
ing prayer their work at all time, when also they take up with nothing 
but with a manly soul and unhesitating mind every day [take up] 
My Cross, in order to do all the wishes of My Father who is in heaven 
with a humble heart. He, who has care for those who trust in the 
truth, is the Lord, who also sends them what is helpful and suitable to 
their souls. 


Now I have told you all these things, that wherever you go and 
search out wise souls, you may speak with them what beseemeth and is 
profitable and all those things which before I suffered I taught you, in 
order that while they believe in you they may live purely and holily, 
for from now worketh*® the beginning of woes and the mystery of 
iniquity. 


2 Rubric in the text. 

2 Ig‘, ‘harvest,’ but perhaps J9_4 ‘he that reapeth,’ is better. Rahmani has: 
‘and the harvest is come that the guilty ones be reaped in judgement, and towards 
many the judge will show himself kind and he shall set up against them their 
works.’ There is a great corruption and confusion here. {$1 “Qx is preferable 
to Ss... This arose, of course, through misreading émt roAAois for émt 
Lagarde’s reading = émbeoig is hardly tenable, = pow 

° e translates rouefra, but the text must have had évepyeira: (see 2 Thess. 
ii 7), which is supported by the Aphel of our text. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List oF Syriac SYNONYMS. 
Codd. Rahmani. Cantab. Add. 2918. 
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Puitostorcius, Hist. £ccl. Lib. 
xi c. 

Tav ... of 8¢ mpds 
dvioxovra, tov Tavaiy diaBavres 
kal tH éga *Appevias 
peydAns eis tiv Kadovpevny 
ravurns dé Eddpatn- 
ciay te Kai péxpt THs KoiAns 
Supias cal rv karadpa- 
pévres chovov elpydacavro 
dnorépnrov, [Libya, Egypt and Africa 
devastated.]...°AAN rovras 
maot Kat TpryBidrdos, SKxvOns 
pev yévos Trav viv émxadoupevor 
TérOwr’ mreiora yap kat duahopa rovray 
éoti yévn’ obros divayw 
é€x didrias eis €xOpav “Popaiov 
Groppayeis, an’ Nakwdeias apéa- 
pevos mreioras te médets THs Ppvyias 
cai rodiv avOporev eipyd- 
caro. [Gaina sent against him.] 
"Exeidev Tpry Birdos ds 
rov Taway ry re 
Avphvato’ «ira moddais Kai 
mpérepoy Svoxepias te "Ioavpixais 
payas repOpavobeis loxiv émi rov 
‘EdAjorovrov [Further 
struggles of Gaina and his death.] 
++ Xepis 8€ rav xaxav 
kai yevos mavrodarois 
émnveyxev dd€Opous. mpds pev yap 
dvicxovra thy te xarédpapov 
kal tiv Spopoy Supiav, ov Koidnv 
povoy, kal Thy pexpe 


as I had not access to his book. 
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APPENDIX II. 
(i) 


1 I regret being unable to make use of P, Batiffol’s researches on Philostorgius, 


Chapter X of the Testament. 
Lagarde, Rell. iuris eccl. graece, p.83. 

‘H 8€ Svupia fora alypddwros xat 
kXavoerat Tovs viovs aitis.  Kedtxia 
dpei rov tpdxndov airis dv 5 
kpivevaitny. dvarrncerat éx rod Opdvov 
tis adrijs Ovyérnp BaBer, iva 
min tov Kpatnpa tov Kepacbévra air? 
Karradoxia, Avxia, Avxaovia 
tat tH POopa ris dvopias aitav. rére 
dvotynoovra ai mapepBodal trav Bap- 
Bapev. éxmopevOnoerar yap Gppara 
Sore kavyat ’Appevias 
macay kat Idvrov ai 
év paxaipa viol Kal Ovyarépes 
alypadwrot Ecovrat, Sri of Avkadnot 
Grafovevovoa Kai émi ra mroir@ 
movia tH yp, es 
Thy Powixny paxaipa civedevoerat, viol 
yap Pbopas eiow. 7 “lovdaia mévbos 
évdv0noerat Kai éromacOnoera eis thy 
THs dia Thy dxabapciay 
avris. cvorabncera BdeAvypa 
airg kai ai aire" 
pd xaipa kat év tais xepoly avrov* 
kaierat kai mupds* obros 
Srrov xpicews POaprixdv yryevav kal 
moray. 68ds [aipar]éx- 
xvoias, 68ds abrod év xal 
adrod év Bracdnpia Kai 7 xelp 
avrov mavn kai 7) év radat- 
Topia kai aptorepa adrod év oxdret. 


? This might refer to the presence of the Goths in Constantinople in the year 
400, when New Rome tasted the bitter insolence of the barbarians, rather than to 


the sack of Old Rome in 410, 
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airav adixopévny. xara 

divenov kai Opacxiay re 
kai Avxious depOerpov, Kimpov 
Te Thy AvKdovds 
re kai Kai Kar- 
cal émi tov Tidvroy Kal 
trav Gov BapBdpev ra rovs 
obrot 


(ii) 
Puitostorcius, Ibid. c. 7. 


“Ort, rods én? dud yeyempérous xpbvovs yéyover 
dvOporav, donv ovdeis xpdvos aldvos dpa kai rov 
onpaivey dorépa. ov yap pdvoy To paytpov Somep mddat xara éumpoobev 
modépous aravnaoOn, ovd’ év péper yas ra pév depOeipero 
Kal ris AcBins Kal ye Son ‘Popaios BapBapixi 
péev yap Td tis POopas eipydtero pdyatpa’ Aipods Kal Kal Onpiov 
dypiav ouverreribevto’ cevopoi re Kal olkias 
cis rd tiv evaierav. Kai xdopara yas 
Tois olxntopaw tapos jv emixAvopoi te Trav aépos 
kai kar’ @dovs adxpoi proyddes, mpnorijpées re ols éuBadddpevor, 
Te Td Kai addpyrov. Kai 81) Kai yddafa Kara xeppdda 
yijs karepépero® yap kal Trav Aeyopevwv Bapos 
xidvos dé Kai imepBodai, ots Gdn od 
mpoaynprace, Tovtous rod Biov éfjAavvoy, Kal cahas thy Oeiav 
dvexnputrov dyavdkrnow. ov Exactov imép macav avOpwrivny dy 
ein 


(iii) 


CLAUDIUS CLAUDIANUS in Eutropium, Lib. 1. 


Sed peius in aurum 
aestuat... 

uis nulla cruentam 
castrat auaritiam. paruis exercita furtis 
+++... nunc uberiore rapina 
peccat in orbe manus. quidquid se Tigris ab Haemo 
diuidit, hoc certa proponit merce locandum 
institor imperii, caupo famosus honorum. 
hic Asiam uilla pactus regit; ille redemit 
coniugis ornatu Syriam; dolet ille paterna 
Bithynos mutasse domo. subfixa patenti 
uestibulo pretiis distinguit regula gentes: 
tot Galatae, tot Pontus eat, tot Lydia nummis: 
si Lyciam tenuisse uelis, tot millia ponas, 
si Phrygas, adde parum!... 
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In mercem ueniunt Cilices, Iudaea, Sophene. 


...» Trans Phasin aguntur 
Cappadocum matres ... 
extra Cimmerias, Taurorum claustra, paludes 
flos Syriae seruit. spoliis nec sufficit atrox 
barbarus ; in caedem uertunt uestigia praedae. 
Lib. II. 
Cappadocum tepidis Argaeus aceruis 
aestuat; infelix etiamnum pallet Orontes. 
dum pereunt, meminere mali: si corda parumper 
respirare sinas, nullo tot funera sensu 
praetereunt: antiqua leuis iactura cruoris. 


(iv) 
Ep. LXVIII. St. CHRysosTom, A. D. 406 from Arabissus. 

Tocaira ris ’Appevias Ta Kaxd, kai Erepos Gmavra duedéEaro, yap 
dy adixnrat, aipdrwy, cwpdrwv vexpar, olkias kareokappevas, 
modes SWerat, 

Ep. LXIX. 

Mera yap rot cal? éxdorny, ws elreiv, Ovpats rdv Odvarov, 
tav "loavpev mdvra Kai mupi Kai otdnp@ Kal o@para kai olxodopnpara 
kai Sedoixaper, dv arevoywpia cal rd trav évraida 
Kal dppworiay paxpay ard Tov Kal 
Tis auvexors tropelvavres, viv rd pév xaderdv adris 
Stameevyaper, 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 


NOTES 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BOLOTOFF. 


On April 5/18, 1900, there died of nephritis, consequent upon over- 
work, one whose loss is deeply felt by learned men throughout Russia— 
Professor Basil Bolotoff, of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. 

The posthumous son of a simple church reader in the town of 
Ostashkoff (Government of Tver), Bolotoff was born on New Year’s 
day, 1854, and till he was nine years old was taught exclusively by his 
mother in her native village. After passing with distinction through 
the lower grade church school and the seminary, he entered in 1875, 
when in his twenty-second year, the Academy of St. Petersburg, where 
he soon became known as a perfect master of the ancient languages— 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. So high indeed were the expectations 
raised in the minds of the authorities by his great abilities and extensive 
reading, that when the Chair of Early Church History became vacant 
in March 1878, it was decided not to fill it up definitively, but to reserve 
it for young Bolotoff, who had still some eighteen months before him of 
his student life. In October 1879, three or four months after the 
completion of his course, the newly created Bachelor of Divinity 
brilliantly defended his dissertation for the next degree on ‘The teaching 
of Origen concerning the Holy Trinity,’ and in November of the same 
year delivered his first academic lecture as Master of Divinity and 
Professor, the subject selected being ‘ The mutual relationship between 
the Greek and Roman civilisations in the periods before and after 
Christ” His oratorical talent, his power of vivid delineation, his lucid 
exposition of the most abstruse points, always made his lectures most 
attractive to his hearers. 

In 1881 the further (and somewhat irksome) duty was imposed on 
him of reviewing, reporting on, and publicly criticising, dissertations 
presented, whether for the degree of Master or Doctor of Theology 
or for prizes, by other lecturers and even by professors. Not infre- 
quently the themes of these dissertations had no close connexion with 
Prof. Bolotoff’s Chair: but in order to become a perfect master of 
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all that was connected, however remotely, with his subject, he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of nearly all the modern European 
and the ancient languages—over twenty in all—as well as of chronology, 
geography, and philology in general. So it came about that this giant 
of thought, with his extraordinary analytical powers, was able not only 
to demolish unwarranted theories, but to construct out of their ruins 
a better founded edifice. No wonder that his official report extended 
often to over 200 closely printed pages, representing at once his own 
profound erudition and his high ideal of the work that should be expected 
from a candidate for the Doctorate. 

I may cite as an example his report on a treatise (by A. Sadoff) 
on Lactantius. After examining forty instances of the occurrence of 
the name of this writer in the apparatus criticus to Brandt’s edition, 
he proves that his full title should be ‘L. Caelius Firmianus qui et 
Lactantius.’ By bringing together inscriptions, Latin philology, Hebrew 
Syriac and Arabic roots, together with geographical da¢a, he shows, with 
Brandt, that the name Firmianus is not to be derived from the Italian 
town Fermo—dismissing altogether the theory of Lactantius’ Italian 
origin—and, against Brandt, that the name Lactantius is not to be 
derived from the latin /ac, which in /actans = ‘giving suck,’ and in 
Jactens = ‘sucking, growing, prospering,’ but rather, like Arnobius and 
Zenobia, from a Semitic source. The root LQT makes possible the 
Punic form LaQTaN, ‘he whose occupation is gleaning’: the latinised 
form Lactantius suited the African onomatology of the time, and would 
be used familiarly by Africans like Marius Victorinus and St. Augustine, 
but it was of the sort which Maximus the grammarian, writing to 
St. Augustine, pronounced to be diis hominibusque odiosum nomen. 
Next, there is no reason to suppose that Lactantius knew Hebrew 
except in so far as it resembled his native Punic. Again, against 
Brandt—who, however, retracted in 1895 the conclusions he had 
formulated in 1891—the de mortibus persecutorum must be ascribed 
to Lactantius and must be dated as begun soon after June 13, 313, and 
finished before the end of the same year. After disposing of Brandt's 
objections based on the absence of Lactantius’ name from the unique 
MS of the de mortibus, and on a supposed difference of style and 
language between this and the acknowledged works of Lactantius, 
Prof. Bolotoff subjects to a searching criticism the subjective reasons 
on which Brandt had laid most stress, and traces their origin to a totally 
imaginary idealisation of Lactantius. Lactantius does not in his other 
writings show himself remarkably truthful, or scrupulous, or high- 
principled, or humane, or averse from flattery: the author of the d& 
mortibus, on the other hand, does not absolutely invent facts, or 
exaggerate them more than some other generally credible writers, or 
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contradict himself. Finally, Prof. Bolotoff devotes himself to the 
chronology of Lactantius’ life, and shows that he was born arca 
249, and died while still a catechumen before 326, being about seventy- 
five years old. 

Another report, on Gloubokovsky’s exhaustive treatise on the Blessed 
Theodoret, grew into a large volume called Zheodoretiana. 

Almost every one who had an essay to write sought for his advice and 
direction, and the late Professor never felt so happy as when, surrounded 
by a crowd of applicants, he dispensed from the inexhaustible store of 
his knowledge valuable hints and references to authorities on every 
conceivable subject. 

In 1892 the Holy Synod appointed him general secretary to a com- 
mission presided over by Mgr. Antonius, the present Metropolitan of 
St. Petersburg, and charged with the preliminary examination of the 
conditions under which negotiations might be entered into with the 
Old Catholics with a view to their union with the Orthodox Church. 
In 1894 the Imperial Academy of Sciences elected him its corresponding 
member. In 1896 the Ecclesiastical Academy voted him by acclamation 
the degree of Doctor, and their vote was promptly ratified by the Holy 
Synod. It was owing to his historic and linguistic attainments that the 
reunion of the Syro-Chaldeans with the Orthodox Church was brought 
about. His last public service was as delegate and representative of 
the Church on a committee of the Astronomical Society appointed 
to discuss the question of bringing the Eastern and Western calendars 
into harmony ; and here his thorough mastery of chronology in general 
proved of inestimable value. 

What results Prof. Bolotoff’s single-hearted devotion to truth and 
science might not have produced, had his life not been cut short in the 
very zenith of his intellectual powers, it is difficult to say. As things 
are, it is not so much the volume as the quality of his published works 
that will secure his fame: and yet even their volume is not incon- 
siderable. It is especially in his researches into the history of the 
ancient Eastern Churches that Prof. Bolotoff was breaking fresh ground; 
a bibliography of his printed papers in this sphere may be interesting to 
western readers, and may fitly bring to a close this brief memoir of 
a great scholar. 

I. Church History of Egypt: (1) Dioscorus’ tales respecting the 
General Council of Chalcedon ; (2) The life of blessed Aphu, Bishop of 
Pemdge ; (3) The Archimandrite Victor at the Court of Constantinople 
in 431; (4) The day and year of the martyrdom of St Mark the 
Evangelist. II. Ethiopian Church History: (1) Some pages from the 
Church History of Ethiopia ; (2) Theological Disputes in the Ethiopian 
Church ; (3) Horologion of the Ethiopian Church ; (4) Description of 
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two Ethiopian MSS presented to the Library of the Academy by Bishop 
Anatolius of Balta, and of a third presented by Senator Sabler. 
III. Zhe Syro-Persian Church: (1) Supurghan and Sephakan-Waspurakan ; 
(2) The ancient Metropolitical sees of the Church in Persia; (3) The 
troubled times in the history of the Syro-Persian Church ; (4) List of 
the Catholici of Seleucia-Ctesiphon ; (5) What does History know of the 
beginnings of Christianity in Persia? With these may be mentioned: 
Balthazar and Darius the Mede (an exegetical problem)—Antedating 
or Postdating (a disputed point in Babylonian chronology); The name 
Astyages ; The conception of t\ews as expressed in Eastern languages. 
IV. Coptic translations of the revelation to Daniel concerning the 
seventy weeks. V. Traces of ancient calendars of local churches: 
Why the day of St. Michael the Archangel is commemorated on 
November 8. 
N. Ortorr, 


THE EARLIEST FRENCH TROPER AND ITS DATE. 


It can hardly be doubted that the ninth century witnessed the intro- 
duction of the habit of making interpolations for musical purposes into 
the text of the chants sung at Mass. These interpolations or ‘Tropes,’ to 
use the technical term, spread with great rapidity and soon appeared in 
countless shapes, not only in the music of the Mass, but also in parts 
of the Breviary Services. Their decline was almost as rapid as their 
rise, and the only two points where the habit survived to any consider- 
able extent down to the time of liturgical reform in the sixteenth 
century were in the farcings to the Ayzie, and in the Prose or Sequence 
which developing out of the Alleluia at Mass became a popular appendix 
to it‘. From the latter origin sprang an immense mass of liturgical 
poems both rhythmical and metrical: the greater part of these com- 
positions were very worthless, both from the literary and from the 
musical point of view; but there are brilliant exceptions, and some of 
the best of the mediaeval Proses or Sequences have won a permanent 
place, not only in the modern Latin Service-books, but also in the 
hymn-books of English-speaking congregations. 

But while the date of their origin is fairly certain, the place is uncer- 
tain. The best-known part of the history concerns the Tropes of the 
German type which Notker began to write at St. Gall shortly before 860 : 
but his first efforts in this direction were stimulated by the sight of some 
French Tropes brought to St. Gall in that year by a monk of Jumitges, 
and the question naturally arises whether anything can be known of 


! There is no need for the present purpose to take into account the Proses which 
developed out of the Responds belonging to Divine Service. 
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these earlier French Tropes. Historical notices are not forthcoming 
here, as in the case of St. Gall, and consequently recourse must be had 
to the MS service-books themselves. 

The Bibliothtque Nationale contains a large and valuable collection 
of MSS from the monastery of St. Martial at Limoges ; and among 
them is a Troper, now forming the first part (foll. 1 a—g8 4) of Paris. 
lat. 1240, which on fol. 65 @ contains the following Zaudes: ‘Iohanni 
summo pontifici et uniuersali papae uita .. . Rudolfo regi serenissimo, 
a Domino coronato, magno et pacifico, uita et uictoria . . . Turpioni 
pontifici et omni plebi sibi commissae salus et uita . . . Stephano abbati 
et omni gregi sibi commisso salus pax protectio et uita.’ The personages 
named are Pope John, either the Tenth (914-928) or the Eleventh 
(931-936), King Raoul (crowned in 923, died in 936), Bishop Turpion 
of Limoges (905-944), and Abbot Stephen of St. Martial (919-934). 
The Troper appears therefore to have been written between 923 and 
934, and in that case it is very good evidence of the character of the 
early French Tropes, and is probably earlier in date than any existing 
German Troper’. 

This date is maintained by the German editor of Proses, Father 
Dréves, S. J. (Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, vol. vii, p. 5), and 
is accepted by Gautier, by Mr. Frere, by the Palographie Musicale 
of Solesmes, and (with hesitation) by Delisle*. On the other hand 
the Abbé Misset in his Amalecta Liturgica (tom. i, p. 54; tom. ii, 
pp. 4, 5) brings down the date to the closing years of the eleventh 
century at earliest, on the ground of the opening words of the Prose 
contained on fol. 554, ‘Obseruanda abunde solemnitas nobis omni- 
bus aderit hodierna, Qua pontifex maximus hance Martialis dicauit 
basilicam®.’ It is impossible, he argues, that a Pope should have left 
Rome, made the journey to Limoges, and consecrated a church there, 
without the event being recorded in history. Therefore the conse- 
cration referred to can only be the consecration of the new Basilica of 
St. Martial by Pope Urban II on December 26, 1096 *, and a MS which 


1 Neither St. Gall MS 484 nor Vienna Royal Library MS lat. 1609 can with 
certainty be placed earlier than the middle of the tenth century. 

® Cabinet des mss, vol. iii, p. 272 ‘Il serait possible que le texte de ces litanies 
rédigé entre 923-934 eft été conservé sans modification dans un exemplaire d’une 
date postérieure, et que notre ms. fat seulement de la fin du x® ou du commencement 
du siécle.’ 

* The Prose will be found printed in full at the end of this note, pp. 428, 429. 

* ‘La date précise est le 26 Décembre 1096’ Misset and Weale, Amalecta Litur- 
gica, ii, pref. p. 5 ; I can, however, find no authority for this date, and I prefer to 
adopt the date Dec. 31, 1095, assigned by Gallia christiana, ii 559, and by Labbe, 
Novae Bibliothecae MSS Lib. ii 294, and found in all subsequent St. Martial Kalen- 
dars. According to Jaffé, Regesta Pont. Rom., ed. 1888, i 683, Urban was back in 
Rome by Christmas 1096. 
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contains an allusion to it cannot have been written before 1097’. The 
Laudes of fol. 65 a, belonging to some point within the years 923-934, 
must simply have been repeated from an earlier MS *. 

Let me leave aside for a moment the historical difficulty raised by the 
Abbé Misset, and consider the manuscript from other points of view. 
If we compare it with other Limoges MSS, especially those of the 
eleventh century, we shall, I think, find that both the paleography of 
its text and musical notation and the contents—its Tropes and Proses, 
kalendar and dedication festivals—point to a date much earlier than the 
end of the eleventh century. 

1. Zhe paleography. A reproduction of fol. 65a can be seen at 
the end of Dréves of. cit. vol. vii, and in plate xxxi, No. 3, of the fourth 
volume of Delisle’s Cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale, 
An impartial paleographist would, I believe, say that it could not possibly 
have been written anything like as late as 1100 A.D. 

2. The musical notation*. This consists not of the regular Aquitanian 
neumes superposées, but of neum accents with a tendency only to the 
Aquitanian notation ; the neums are scarcely diastematic and seem to 
represent a transition stage from the ordinary Swiss (St. Gall) accents *. 
The only other example among the St. Martial MSS of similar notation 
is found in Paris. lat. 1085, which belongs most probably to the tenth 
century. In all the later St. Martial MSS, and certainly by the end of 
the eleventh century, the Aquitanian notation is fully developed and in 
universal use. The Palographie Musicale of Solesmes, vol. i, plate xxvii, 
has a photographic reproduction of fol. 244 of our MS; whilst vol. i, 
plate xxviii, and vol. ii, plates 86 and 87, containing reproductions of 
MSS Paris. lat. 1132, 1134, and 903 (Limoges MSS of the eleventh 
century), will show the usual Aquitanian notation of detached points 
then current. It is worth noting that the second and later hand of our 
MS, to which is due a small supplement, beginning on fol. 78 4 (Zropi 
de S. Martiale) on space left vacant by the elder hand, has neums more 
clearly diastematic. 

3. The paucity of Tropes and Proses. The MS provides a very small 


1 The Abbé Misset has for the same reason been obliged to assign to the eleventh 
or twelfth century another St. Martial Troper (Paris. lat. 1118), which by its Laudes 
on fol. 38 6 claims to date from between 988 and 996 A.D. 

3 I do not myself know of any case where a scribe has thus copied the names 
of pope, bishop, abbot, and king 150 years after their death without at least 
a marginal correction. 

3 See the Paléographie Musicale of Solesmes, vol. i, pp. 118 and 156. 

* In addition to other peculiar neums it has very archaic forms for the guilisma 
and pressus ; and also Romanian letters, which are never found with the Aquitanian 
notation : of these, besides the usual ¢, e, and / it has sus as well as s (for superius), 
and 10, which I take to represent imo (a note lower than inferius), which is only 
found, as far as I know, in the Winchester Troper at the Bodleian. 
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but perfect collection, twenty-five Proses (none of them Notker’s), one 
Trope to the Kyrie, four to the Sanctus, and one to the Agnus. This is 
what might be expected in the tenth century; the early Tropers of 
St. Gall are very much smaller than the later ones. But a scribe of the 
late eleventh or of the twelfth century would never have copied out 
without additions such a meagre and (as it would have seemed at that 
time) useless collection as this. 

4. The Kalendar. The evidence of our MS is remarkable in itself, 
and still more remarkable when compared with other MSS of St. 
Martial admittedly of the eleventh century. 

(a) Alone among the St. Martial Kalendars I have consulted, it 
retains the archaic name on Feb. 2, So/emnitas S. Mariae, and the 
archaic commemorations Jan. 11, Eductio Domini de Egypto, March 25, 
Adam factus est, &c., May 5, Ascensio Domini, Initium ueris, &c. Unlike 
the rest, too, it has no octaves for the Epiphany, St. Martin, or St. 
Andrew. 

(4) Whilst our MS commemorates the first translation of St. Martial, 
Oct. 10, 832, it had originally no other local saint later than Pardulfus 
(+ 737), but subsequent hands have made four very striking additions : 
Oct. 13, Geraldus (+ 909), whose life was written [Analecta Bollandiana, 
xiv, p. 107] ‘not long after 925’ at the request of Bishop Turpion, and 
whose church at Limoges was used for the enthronisation of Bishop 
Alduin in 990 a. D.: June 1, ‘Rome sci Nicomedis,’ and Feb. ro, St. 
Scholastica, two festivals which, though found in a few French MSS of 
the ninth century, only became generally current in France in the course 
of the tenth’; Oct. 15, Austriclian*, whose translation at Limoges took 
place on this day before the time of the chronicler Ademar (c. 1025 A.D.). 
All these four festivals are found Jima manu in the kalendars of the two 
Limoges MSS, Paris. lat. 821 * (saec. xi ineunt. : probably before 1020) 
and 822 (second half of saec. xi‘): Geraldus also in three St. Martial 
MSS of the first half of the eleventh century, Paris. lat. 1084, 1138, 
and 5301. 

(c) The kalendars of Paris. lat. 821 and 822 are distinguished by the 
following features, none of which occur in our MS. (i) They have 
vigils to the Nativity of St. John Baptist, Peter and Paul, Nativity of 


1 St. Scholastica’s name is also absent from the Rogation Litany (fol. 32), 
though it is found in all the other St. Martial MSS. 

2 That this addition is secunda manu is shown by the form c for confessor; the 
first hand always uses ¢f. 

5 Paris. lat. 821 was not written for the abbey of St. Martial, but Delisle (Anciens 
Sacramentaires, p. 300) speaks of it as ‘dés l’origine destiné a une église 
Limousine.’ 

* As Paris, lat. 822 has Odilo (+ 1048) in its Kalendar, the Bollandists are wrong 
in ascribing it to the tenth century. 
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B. V. M., Matthew, Assumption, Simon and Jude, All Saints, Andrew’. 
(ii) Of local saints they add: Alpinian, April 27 ; Iunianus, Aug. 13°; 
Gonsaldus, Nov. 5°; the second translation of St. Martial, Nov. 12, 
A.D. 994; Iustus Nov. 26‘. (iii) Of French saints they add: Albinus, 
March 1; Eutropius, April 30; Austregisilus, May 20; Translation of 
St. Martin, July 4, A.D. 887°; Fausta, Sept. 20°; Fides, Oct. 6; 
Caprasius, Oct. 20 ; Fronto, Oct. 257; Anianus, Nov. 17 ; Translation of 
Benedict, i.e. the in/atio at Fleury, Dec. 4. The second part of our MS 
(saec. xi) has this feast of St. Benedict, and also Fides and Caprasius. 
(iv) Of other saints they add: Preiectus, Jan. 25 ; Leo papa, April 11°; 
Athanasius, May 2; Petronilla, May 31; Afra, Aug. 7°; Priscus and 
Egidius, Sept. 1; Antoninus, Sept. 2°°; Eulalia, Dec. 10 ; Damasus, 
Dec. 11". —(v) Of festivals known to be of late introduction they add : 
St. John at the Latin Gate, May 6, instituted emp. Adrian I; St. Mary 
ad martyres, May 13; Transfiguration, Aug. 6; Barnabas, June 11” 
(found in no ancient martyrology) ; Genulphus, Jan. 17, date of legend 
of invention czvca 950; Mary Magdalene, July 22, whose cultus 
had not got north of Provence by the tenth century ; Nicholaus, 
Dec. 6, a festival universally observed by the end of the eleventh 
century **. 

I defy a copyist after a. D. 1096 to have copied out a pre-existing 
kalendar for use in his own time, without incorporating any of these 
newer festivals and commemorations. And in a Cluny House—for 
the Abbey of St. Martial became Cluniac in 1063—I should have 
expected to find also St. Odo (+ 942) on Nov. 19, St. Odilo (+1048) on 


1 Another St. Martial MS, Paris. lat. 1253, has also all these vigils (middle of 
saec. xi), 

2 Paris. lat. 1253 and Paris. lat. 5301 have also Iunianus on Aug. 13. His feast 
on Oct. 16 is in all the Kalendars, The August date may refer to the invention 
of his relics at Limoges, c. 990 a.p. A church was dedicated to him at Limoges 
before 1020 A. D. 

% Gonsaldus is found in Paris, lat. 1085 (saec. x) and 1235 (saec. xi). 

* His life is found in Paris. lat. 5321 (tenth or eleventh century), and his relics 
were reported to have been found at or taken to the Abbey of St. Martin at 
Limoges, when refounded 1012 A. D. 


5 Found also in Paris. lat. 1253 and in the Leyden MS of Ademar (beginning of 
saec. xi). 
® Found in Paris, lat. 5301, 5310, 17002. 
* Fronto probably came into special veneration in connexion with the Apostolate 
of St. Martial, 
* Leo is manu secunda in Paris. lat. 9428 (c. 950 A. D.). 
® Found in Paris. lat. 1253 and 5301. 
© Found in Paris. lat. 5321. 
4 This last is manu secunda in Paris. lat. 821. 
4 In Paris. lat. 903 (middle of saec. xi) this festival is noted on a wrong day. 
* Paris. lat. 1253 (first half of saec. xi) has Nicholas at the end. 
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Jan. 2, and St. Maiolus (+994) on May 117; Paris. lat. 821 has the 
third of these, Paris. lat. 822 all three. 

5. Zhe date of the dedication festival. (a) The original church was 
dedicated to St. Peter, and this remained intact as a crypt underneath 
whatever churches were later on erected over it. Its dedication of 
St. Peter’s was kept on May 2, and as the church continued to exist, so 
too the dedication continued to be observed all along, and is therefore 
no criterion of date. (4) On the other hand, no less than three 
churches of the Saviour above the crypt of St. Peter were successively 
dedicated between the years 800 and 1100—October 13, 832; Novem- 
ber 17, 1028; and December 31, 1095. The first and second were 
dedicated to the Saviour : the third usually bears the name of St. Martial. 
As the three churches occupied the same position, each later dedication 
implied the supersession of all that preceded, for the church previously 
dedicated no longer existed. Consequently a dedication commemoration 
in October suggests a date between 832 and 1028. In our MS the 
dedication is marked in the Kalendar on Oct. 13, and in the body of 
the book (fol. 69 a) between St. Denys, Oct. 9, and All Saints, Nov. 1. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that the dedication festival of St. 
Saviour was never changed, but always retained its original date in 
October. The result of the following examination into the commemo- 
rations recorded in Paris MSS from Limoges is decisive against any 
such hypothesis. 

(i) Dedication in May: May 2(i.e. St. Peter’s Church), Paris. lat. 
1085, 1119, 1133, 1139, and 5243, and the St. Martial Martyrology, 
edited by D’Achery, ii 39, which I shall refer to as DA*—May 13 
(i.e. the dedication of S. Maria ad Martyres, Rome), Paris. lat. 775, 
909 (probably written for St. Stephen, Limoges), 1120 (probably 
written for St. Martin, Limoges), and DA—and sometime between 
Easter and Ascension (i.e. May 2 or May 13), Paris. lat. 1084, 1118, 
1134, 1135, and 1138. 

(ii) Dedication in October (i.e. of the first church of the Saviour, 
after Oct. 13, 832): Paris. lat. 1085, and DA, and our MS. 

(iii) Dedication in Movember (i.e. of the second church of the 
Saviour, after Nov. 18, 1028): Paris. lat. 1119, 1136 (also 822, 2469)°. 


? Maiolus is found in Paris. lat. 5301 and Paris. lat. 1254, a St. Martial Breviary 
written in the latter half of the eleventh century. The life of St. Odo is in the 
second part of our MS. 

* D’Achery’s MS is much later than the date he assigns to it. 

* Paris. lat, 2469 is a manuscript of Sermons of Ademar. Nothing is said in it 
of an October dedication; but the May dedication (of St. Peter) is noticed, and 
mention is made (i) of the consecration of the then existing church (of the Saviour) 
in 1028 (fol. 92 6) ; (ii) of the Council of Limoges in 1031 held ‘in festo dedicationis 
sancti is xiv kal. Dec.’ = Nov. 18 [fol. 97 a] ; (iii) of a sermon also preached 
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(iv) Dedication in December (i.e. of the third church, after Dec. 31, 
1095): Paris. lat. 5243, 5245 (both martyrologies of the twelfth 
century), and 741 (saec. xiv). The two martyrologies also have the 
dedication of St. Peter’s church in May, and the second translation of 
the relics of St. Martial propter flammas [in a.D. 994] on Nov. 12; in 
the lections at the end the dedication is marked between Nov. 1 and 
Nov. 30—perhaps copied from a lectionary written between 1028 and 
1095". 

6. The Apostolate of St. Martial. Lastly, no trace is shown in our 
MS of the important conciliar definitions of the years 1028 to 1031 
concerning the apostolate of St. Martial. In a.pD. 1028 the bishop, 
canons and monks bound themselves by solemn agreement under pain 
of anathema that from henceforth and for ever they would comme- 
morate St. Martial as an Apostle 4am in psalmis et responsoriis quam 
in hymnis et antiphonis et missis*. In 1031 the Council of Bourges 
ordered that St. Martial should be placed mon inter confessores sed 
inter apostolos. And later in the same year a Council at Limoges, as 
a necessary consequence, decreed that the Mass for a confessor Statuit 
was inapplicable to St. Martial, and that the Apostle’s Mass Prodauit 
should be substituted. But in our MS the Mass Statuct for St. Martial 
is found not only on fol. 36a, but in the later hand on fol. 784. The 
only trace of the apostolate is that the title confessor has been at some 


time or other erased both in the kalendar and on foll. 324, 964. 


With the strong presumption thus acquired in favour of the tenth- 
century date of Paris. lat. 1240, we return to the Prose Odseruanda satis 
(p. 428 below) and ask if there is not some issue to be found out of 
the difficulty raised by the Abbé Misset. 

In the first place the title Pontifex Maximus and similar phrases were 
not in the ninth and tenth centuries confined to the Pope. The Arch- 
bishop of Arles is called pontifex summus, c. 1000 A.D. Narbonne is 
defined as the seat of the archipontifex of the whole Gothic province. 
Lanfranc is named frimas et pontifex summus; and in earlier times 
St. Willibald is said to have spoken of the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
summi pontificatus infula praeditus. In the life of Abbot Herluin of 
Bec, the higher clergy in Normandy are sacerdotes ac summi pontifices *. 


in 1031 ‘ad huius ecclesiae annuam dedicationem xiv kal. Nov.,’ where we ought 
presumably to read ‘kal. Dec.’ 

* Paris, lat. 5245 refers to a dedication on Oct. 13, but only in connexion with 
the first translation of St. Martial, ‘prima translatio Martialis quando basilica 
S. Saluatoris noua fabricata est.’ 

? See for this and what follows, Arbellot, L’apostolat de S. Martial (Paris and 
Limoges, 1855). 

* Most of these quotations are repeated from Ducange, s. v. pontifex, Duchesne 
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In Wittikind, de Rebus Saxonicis (Monumenta Germaniae Historica: 
Scriptores, iii 437), a contemporary account of the coronation of 
Otho I in 936 a.p., the Archbishop of Mainz is described not 
infrequently as summus pontifex, and once by the full term fontifex 
maximus. Tis words are dum ea geruntur a ducibus . . . pontifex 
maximus cum uniuerso sacerdotali ordine &c., without a single adjective 
or explanatory word to show that it was not the Pope; a little further 
on he adds ¢0 guippe tempore erat summus pontifex nomine Hildebertus. 

There is then no necessity to assume that the pontifex maximus who 
‘dedicated this basilica’ was a Pope; and as numerous MSS contain 
the Prose which must be dated on all accounts earlier’ than the only 
known papal dedication at Limoges, that of 1095, we must cast about 
for some other interpretation of the phrase. It is not likely to refer 
to an ordinary prelate, whether bishop of Limoges or archbishop of 
Bourges, and the appeal in the third verse to the peculiar sanctity 
of the consecrator would hardly be applied even to a Pope like 
Urban II. But there was one Saint about whom it was easy to use 
at Limoges language which elsewhere might naturally denote only the 
Pope or the Archbishop of some Primatial see such as Mainz or Can- 
terbury—and that was St. Martial himself. The scribe of Paris. lat. 
1119 certainly understood St. Martial to be meant when he substituted 
in the Prose the words Det Afostolus for Pontifex Maximus. And 
the translation ‘the great pontiff Martial dedicated this church’ would 
really be more in accordance with usage than the common interpre- 
tation ‘the great pontiff dedicated this church of Martial®’ It is 
especially noteworthy, too, that five MSS definitely connect the Prose 
with St. Martial, two of them (lat. 887 and 1338) apart from the 
dedication altogether, and three (lat. 1119, 1120 and 1136°) by 
appointing it for use im dedicatione S. Petri; the crypt dedicated to 
St. Peter was exactly the church which according to local tradition 
St. Martial had himself founded. 

This rendering of the Prose, when once pointed out, approves itself 


even holds (Origines du culte chrétien, p. 189, n. 2) that the words pro papa nostro 
in the tenth-century Biasca Sacramentary refer not to the Pope but to the 
Archbishop of Milan. I believe that Gregory VII was the first to order that the 
title papa should be restricted to the Bishop of Rome. 

1 E.g. the eight Limoges MSS, Paris. lat. 887, 909, 1118, I1I9, 1120, 1121, 1137, 
1138 [= 1338], all containing the Prose, either place St. Martial among the 
Confessors or use the Introit Statust for his Mass, and are therefore presumably 
earlier than the legislation of 1029-1031. 

* The correct name of the church was always ecclesia, or basilica, domini Saluatoris, 
not basilica Martialis, 

* Each of these three MSS provides a number of Dedication Proses, all of 
which bear the title i dedicatione or in dedicatione ecclesiae with the exception of 
‘ Obseruanda,’ which in each MS is entitled in dedicatione S. Petri. 
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as so simple, and fits in so well with the exigencies of the historical 
arguments which compel us to ascribe a tenth rather than a twelfth- 
century date to our Limoges Troper, that I venture to think it will 
hardly be contested. We are left free once more to date the Limoges 
book between 923 and 934, and to look upon it as perhaps the earliest 
Troper extant. 

THE PROSE IN QUESTION AS FOUND IN MS 1240. 


1 Obseruanda 
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2a Abunde solemnitas 
nobis omnibus 
aderit hodierna, 

3.@ Quam decenter maiori 
conuenit 
celebrari gloriam, 

44 in qua iacent tumulata 
membrorum 
huius climata, 

5a Nunc quoque libenter 
Suscipe, laus 
angelorum, laudum 
carmina leta 
nunc nostra, 

6a In qua reboat 
quoque beati carmina 
Martialis familia, 

7a Orans, ut omnipotens 
huius sancti meritis 
miracula 

8a Sicut prisca sanauit 
corpus tempora, 

ga@ cum musa talia 
Te conlaudans adorans 
sancte rex, in hac aula’ 
presens turba. 

1o@ in qua possimus 
habitare 
cum sanctis in celesti 
quie beata, 


26 qua pontifex maximus 
hanc Martialis 
dicauit basilicam. 

34 quanto fuit sanctior 
qui ipsam 
sacrauit ecclesiam, 

44 cuius sacro interuentu 
poscimus 
scandere celsa. 

5 4 cum turba preclara 
Prece uoto 
supplici nostra que 
mittit caterua 
plurima. 

66 fide ac pace 
rutilans, uestibus simul 
nunc pulcherrimis induta, 

7 in hac sancta solita 
ostendat propria 
basilica, 

84 orantium nunc sanet 
corda, corpora. 

94 tribuens omnia 
Et dona per secula 
sancta tabernacula ? 
preparata. 

104 et collocari 
post laborem 
cum Christus iudicabit 
orbem, in dextra, 


1 Alternative reading in margin, ‘seruulorum agmina.’ 


2 Alt ti di in — 2 ia felicia.’ 
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11@ ac audire 115 Presta, Christe, 
cum electis rex benigne, 
ab ipso: capite obtentu sanctorum 
regna nobis nobis cuncta 
promissa. prospera, 


12 et da cantare 
celsa uoce 
Alleluia. 


H. M. BANnNIsTER. 


THE NAME HABBAN IN THE ACTS OF THOMAS. 


IN attempting to show that the ‘ Acts of Thomas’ was a work com- 
posed in Syriac, readers of this JouRNAL may remember that I brought 
forward the argument that the proper names suggest that the author of 
the Acts lived in the districts of Mesopotamia and the Euphrates 
valley. I was not, however, able to say more of the merchant’s name 
Habban or ’ApSavjs) than that it sounded more Semitic 
than Greek (7. 7. S. i 288). The derivation of this name still remains 
entirely obscure, but it occurs again in the very regions where the Acts 
took their literary shape. In a Latin papyrus dated a.D. 166 and 
published among the Palaeographical Society’s Facsimiles (Series II, 
plate 190), we learn that C. Fabullius Macer, a lieutenant in the Im- 
perial Fleet of triremes on the Tigris, bought a seven-year old slave, 
who came from the country beyond the river and answered to the names 
of Abban or Eutyches (fuerum natione transfluminianum nomine 
Abban quem Eutychen siue quo alio nomine uocatur (sic}). 

The name of the slave is obviously identical with that of the mer- 
chant. It is curious that in each case the name Habban should have 
survived in connexion with slave-buying, for in the Acs it is Habban 
who buys Judas Thomas for twenty pieces of silver from our Lord. 
Abban cost Fabullius Macer 200 denarii. 


2. 
ON THE GOSPEL PHMATA FOUND IN SYRIAC MSS. 


I HAVE no intention of discussing in a Note the origin of the peculiar 
stichometrical reckoning of the lengths of the Gospels known as the 
pjpara, But I should like to call attention to one piece of evidence, 
the bearing of which might easily be mistaken. 

The pjyara numbers in various states of incompleteness and corrup- 
tion are found in six Syriac MSS, viz. :— 
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1. Cod. Sinai. 10 (saec. ix), edited by Dr. J. R. Harris. 
2. B.M. Add. 12178 (saec, x). [Total only.] 
3. B.M. Add. 7158 (saec. xi). [Total only.] 
4. The Crawford N.T. (saec. xii), edited by Dr. Gwynn. 

5. The Buchanan Bible (saec. xii), at Cambridge. 

6. The Dawkins MS No. 3, at Oxford. 

Thus the evidence, except the Dawkins MS, is not earlier than the 
ninth century, and in two cases (Nos. 4 and 5) these fjzara numbers 
are found in MSS containing all seven Catholic Epistles. The Sinai 
Stichometry is not a Biblical MS, but immediately follows a list of the 
seventy Disciples ascribed to S. Irenaeus, concerning which it may be 
remarked that the ancient Syriac tradition reckoned seventy-two not 
seventy, so that this list also can hardly be connected with the pre- 
Peshitta Syriac text. 

It is, however, to the evidence of the Dawkins MS in the Bodleian 
that I wish to draw attention. ‘ Dawkins 3’ is a MS of the four 
Gospels, mutilated at the beginning and end, and also at the end of 
S. Matthew and at the beginning of S. John, so that the only place 
where a stichometry might be preserved is between the end of S. Mark 
and the beginning of S. Luke. Here we find a note assigning 1775 
pethgimin (i.e. pnyara) to S. Mark, as follows : 
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+0009 (End of Mk xvi 20) 


Here endeth writing 
A the Holy Gospel 
of Mark the Evangelist, 
dort  Alsos that he spake in the Roman tongue 
rams} in Rome. [which is 
a thousand and seven hundred 
and seventy and five verses.] 
The Holy Gospel, 
the preaching of Luke. 


iA\= (Forasmuch as many, etc.) 


coal Mark Luke 
wah gt 290 401 
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The whole colophon (i. e. all printed, except the first and last lines) 
is in red. The numbers in line 3 are the numbers of the Syriac 
sections for Mc. and Luc. (cf. Studia Biblica, ii 249). The brackets are 
my own insertion. 

Two points call for remark: (i) the age of Dawkins 3; (ii) the age of 
the note giving the pnyara, 

In the Bodleian Catalogue the MS is assigned to the ninth century, 
but such a late date is absurd. Mr. Gwilliam (Stud. Bib/. ii 251) heard 
that Dr. Wright ‘ was inclined to give it a very early date,’ and mentions 
that Richard Jones of Wadham, who collated it in 1805, thought that it 
was very nearly of the same age as the Vatican Gospels of a.p. 548. 
I confess that I am of the opinion of Mr. Jones. The writing has all 
the freedom of the earlier types of Estrangela, with two words to the 
line as often as three. It also has the Syriac Sections arranged just as 
in the Vatican Gospels of a. D. 548, of which a photograph is given 
as the frontispiece to Studia Biblica, vol. ii. All this points to the first 
half of the sixth century as the latest date to which Dawkins 3 can be 
ascribed. 

But the note about the fqyara is an insertion by a much later hand, 
the same hand in my opinion that has added a few Greek vowels in red 
to the text of Luc. 1. The red ink used by the original scribe is 
a very bright vermilion, while that used by the interpolator is pinker. 
This question of colour can, of course, be judged only when the MS is 
present, but even in a printed reproduction it can be seen that the 
words are too many to fit the space properly. The original scribe left 
about one line blank between ‘im Rome’ and ‘ The Holy Gospel, and 
the 4 of ~ Qs arv is so long that it comes up above, leaving 
hardly one line space clear. But the interpolator, by beginning 
t+>2-20 outside the line, has managed to avoid the obstacle. 

The handwriting of the interpolation is a fair imitation of the ancient 
script, but the roundness of the upper right-hand corners of = and = 
shows that it was not the natural hand of the man who was writing it. 
It is always difficult to date short insertions such as this; but if I am 
right in believing that the hand that inserted the pjyara was the hand 
that put in the Greek vowels, it is unlikely to have been earlier than the 
tenth century, and may be later still. 

Thus the evidence of Dawkins 3 falls into line with the other Syriac 
stichometrical information : it is later than the ninth century, and is not 
free from the suspicion of Greek influence. How Dawkins 3 came to 
give 1775 instead of 1675 as the number for S. Mark, I do not know ; 
it may conceivably be due to the use of Syriac arithmetical figures, in 
which the difference would be that of a single twist. In all the extant 
Syriac evidence for these sjara the numbers are expressed in words. 
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It may be convenient to give here the numbers as given in the 
various Syriac MSS. 


Sinat | B.M. Add.| B.M. Add.| Crawford | Buchanan| Dawkins 


MS 10} 12,178 7158 MS 2 Bible 3 


+ 2522 2520 om. hiat 
+ + 1675 [Total [ Total 1275 om. 1778 
3083 only) only) 3083 3803 
- 1737 2532 1938 hiat 


9218 995° 9863 9[8]63 9938 hiat 


In the Crawford MS the order of the figures is: Zo/a/, Matt., Luc., 
Jo., Mc. The numbers in the Buchanan Bible agree exactly with the 
pjpara as given in Greek MSS. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


PLATO AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. St. LUKE xIx 21. 


ON alpes & otx €nxas Wetstein has the note, ‘Aelianus V. H. iv 1 
Sv pi xareBero dvapeira. Jos. ¢c. Apion. ii 30 ipéAnrai 1d 
kav & ph dvénra. Aelian. V. H. iii 46 
vépos obros Kal mavrn EAAnuixds’ pi xarébov, pi) AduBave.” 

Philo brings together as Jewish precepts, “A ris maGciv wi) roveiv 
airdy,°A xaréOnxev nd dvapeicda, See Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
Addit. Note 11 (p. 143, ed. 1897). 

To these parallels add from Plato Legg. xi (913C) KaA\orov 
xai kai ovdapi dyevvois dvdpds vopobernua, bs *A pip 
ul) 


2. St. JAMES I 5. 

If any lack wisdom, aireirw mapa rot d8dévros waow This 
and other words of the New Testament are illustrated by Plato Zegg. iii 
(687 E) MavOdvw Aéyew yap pou Boxeis, ds od rovTo edkréov ovdé 
mavra tH éavtod Bovdjoe:, BovAnow pndev paddov 
€avrod cai médw kai Exacrov Kal deiv 
onevdew, ee, 

C. TayLor. 


Me. . 

Luc.. 

Jo. . 
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THE DE OPERE ET ELEEMOSYNIS OF 
ST. CYPRIAN. 


Ir may be taken for granted that every one of St. Cyprian’s writings 
had an immediate and practical object. What this was is in most cases 
obvious ; but the occasion of some few has not yet been defined, and 
the object of this paper is to suggest the date and purpose of one of 
these. 

The De Opere et Eleemosynis, it has generally been assumed, was 
called for by some special distress. Rettberg has assigned it to the 
time of the Plague ; Fechtrup, and apparently Archbishop Benson, who 
here, as often, follows Morcelli, to the Plague in conjunction with the 
Berber raid of 253. But there is no allusion to either of these 
events in the address itself; and Fell had given it a date earlier than 
the raid, on the ground that so recent and liberal an exhibition of 
generosity could not have been passed over without mention in an 
address of subsequent date on the subject of charity. But these are 
simply guesses, made on the assumption that the choice of his theme 
was dictated to St. Cyprian by an immediate need. There is, in fact, 
no hint of any such need in the homily itself, nor is it an appeal for 
money. It consists of a statement of the doctrine of almsgiving, as it 
was held till the time of St. Augustine, and of a passionately rhetorical 
declaration of the duty, not of Christians at large, but of the rich. And 
in ch. 12 there is an allusion, which accounts for the strong feeling of 
the writer, to persons whom he compares to the Pharisees, who had 
shown contempt for his teaching. 

This is the only passage in which we can seek our clue. Archbishop 
Benson (St. Cyprian, p. 245 n.) explains it as referring to ‘unanswered 
appeals made by himself’; the other writers seem to have paid no 
attention to the words. The Archbishop’s explanation is not satisfac- 
tory. If it were such an allusion as he supposes, we should expect 
some reference to the good cause which the offenders had failed to 
support, and to the suffering inflicted by their stinginess. There is 
nothing of the kind ; nor would so common a clerical grievance as an 
inadequate collection account for the passion with which Cyprian speaks, 
and for the personal azimus (not unnatural or unjustified on the hypo- 
thesis I propose) which is apparent in his words. Nor could such 
selfishness be appropriately called Pharisaical ; it would rather, if any- 
thing, be Sadducean. 

Since we cannot find an explanation in the refusal of the Cartha- 
ginians to spend their money, we must seek it in some criticism upon 
the way in which money had been spent, and spent by Cyprian himself. 


For he expressly speaks of this as a personal matter, and his argument 
VOL. II. Ff 
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is a perfect defence against opponents who might have suggested an 
unworthy motive for one of his acts of liberality. He could point to 
a consistency of teaching and practice which raised his conduct above 
suspicion. He had always displayed that indifference to wealth which 
he preaches as the duty of the rich. 

In the eyes of his conternporaries his wealth must have been one of 
his most conspicuous characteristics. One token of it has not received 
the attention it deserves: his undertaking, in Ep. vii, to support out of 
his own purse all the refugees, a very numerous body, who had fled to 
Carthage from persecution elsewhere, thus leaving the whole of the 
local funds for the service of his own people. This, of course, is only 
one among the proofs of his wealth, none of which is more striking 
than his gift of twenty-five aurei to his executioner, an act which comes 
very near to the Aristotelian peyadompénea, And this wealth was 
evidently accompanied by a conscious dignity — for instance, he 
addresses no one as dominus, though other bishops gave the title to him 
—which must have impressed his flock. The Christians in general 
were no doubt proud to be governed by so distinguished a chief; but 
the clergy who had opposed his election, men to whose character 
Cyprian himself bears witness, may well have been tempted to assign 
too great a share in his influence and success to these external advan- 
tages, which must have made him a very formidable antagonist for all 
whom their misfortune or their fault brought into conflict with him. 

This conflict, as we know, arose at the beginning of the Decian per- 
secution. St. Cyprian’s retreat from Carthage inflicted a blow upon his 
reputation which made his fight with the clergy one upon almost equal 
terms. His enemies naturally imputed it to cowardice ; and they were 
powerfully supported by the small-minded and sanctimonious letter 
(Ep. viii) sent from the Roman clergy, advising them to act as though 
the see were vacant. To the encouragement which that letter gave we 
may attribute all the mischief which followed. It was Pharisaical in 
tone, and it incited the clergy of Carthage to take up an attitude which 
might, though with less justice in their case, be called Pharisaical. For 
though Cyprian was justified, no doubt, by his own conscience, he had 
done a thing which was certain to be misconstrued, and it would be 
unfair entirely to condemn a body of men whose judgement, even 
though it may have been influenced by a natural prejudice, was 
corroborated by the opinion, which they might reasonably regard as dis- 
passionate, that had been volunteered by the clergy of Rome. As time 
went on, Cyprian gained one advantage ; the Romans, making Novatian 
their mouthpiece instead of the illiterate writer of Ep. viii, receded from 
their position and recognised him as bishop. The Carthaginian clergy 
must have been seriously hampered by this ; but their position was still 


e 
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a strong one, for they were on the spot, and controlled the organisation 
of the Church, and could still repeat the charge of cowardice. The 
bishop’s weakest point was the small number of presbyters on his side. 
He had Rogatianus, a feeble character, if (as is almost certainly the 
case) he is the man on whose behalf Cyprian had afterwards to inter- 
vene in Ep. iii; and beside him only Virtius, of whom we know only 
the name, given in Ep. xliii. To make up the number necessary for 
corporate action—éres faciunt collegium—Cyprian added Numidicus to 
the two (Ep. xl) ; a quite unconstitutional act, for the principle asserted 
in so many canons, that an alien cleric may not be admitted to the 
ministry of another Church without the consent of his former bishop, 
must already have been recognised ; and furthermore, the consent of 
the Church of Carthage had not been obtained. Nor could it have 
been obtained. A proposition of Cyprian’s, even when backed by the 
merit of a candidate who was a confessor, and by Cyprian’s assertion 
that he was inspired to nominate Numidicus, would have had at least 
five votes against it, and only two for it, among the presbyters. This 
formation of a college of three whom he could trust, rendered the 
bishop in the last emergency independent of the clerical majority 
against him. He could point to his own body of presbyters and ignore 
the others. But such a provision for open warfare must have made 
peace impossible ; and we must in justice remember that if the clergy 
afterwards did an unpardonable thing in raising up a rival bishop, Cyprian 
had previously broken through a strongly binding custom in enrolling 
Numidicus among the presbyters of Carthage. 

But for the present these presbyters were in possession, and it is 
evident that the three, among whom Numidicus was probably the only 
man of much force, and he a stranger with a dubious title, failed to 
make headway against them. As things did not become better, they 
must have grown worse ; and as the strife became keener the more use 
would be made of that effective taunt of cowardice with which the 
Romans had supplied the clergy of Carthage. How serious the position 
was we may see by Cyprian’s determination to break with the clergy. 
He can have had no hopes of reconciliation when he took the extreme 
step which now followed, and when he ventured for a second time to 
incur the risk of a reproach not less serious than that of cowardice. 

For his next step was nothing less than a coup d’état, to which only 
extreme necessity can have driven him. He appointed a commission, 
consisting of two bishops, Caldonius and Herculaneus, together with the 
presbyters Rogatianus and Numidicus, to act in his stead. They received 


* Virtius cannot have been a man of much mark, for otherwise he would certainly 
have been made a member of the commission which was the cause of the final 
breach between bishop and clergy. 
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not only powers but funds ; and funds for a purpose which the opposition 
would naturally regard as bribery. We learn (Ep. xli) that the four were 
commissioned not merely to relieve immediate distress, but to advance 
capital to the needy for the purposes of their business, and at the same 
time to draw up a list of the persons upon whose loyalty Cyprian could 
depend. The list of those who received the money would coincide, for 
the most part, with the list of the loyal ; and, unless the commissioners 
were careful, the latter list would be swelled by unworthy supporters, 
whose inducement to support the bishop’s cause was the money he was 
able to bestow. Whether or no this were the case, it was inevitable 
that the opposition should regard this action as an attempt to win 
adherents by corruption. Their conduct shows that they did so regard 
it. Felicissimus, the most active of the party, interfered and stopped 
the proceedings of Caldonius and his colleagues. They were unable to 
spend the money entrusted to them, and apparently had to leave 
Carthage, since they were not in the city when Cyprian sent Ep. xli to 
them. He rejoices in that letter that many of the brethren had taken 
their part, ‘ ut cum ecclesia matre remanerent et stipendia eius episcopo 
dispensante perciperent’; though the latter willingness, according to 
his own account in the earlier part of the letter, had been frustrated. 
But it is clear that this attempt had been a failure, and had injured the 
bishop’s cause instead of helping it ; and that he had given his enemies 
power to say that, in the crisis of an ecclesiastical struggle, he had flung 
his purse into the scale. For Cyprian had not taken any of the Church’s 
money with him into his retreat, and he had certainly not drawn any 
revenue from an organisation which had been taxed to the uttermost by 
persecution, and then had passed into the control of his adversaries. 
The ‘ Church’s wage’ which he offered can have come only out of his 
own pocket. 

We need not follow the further course of the dispute. We have 
found an occasion, the only occasion indeed in his career, in which 
St. Cyprian’s employment of his wealth could be turned to his reproach. 
Now, as in his retirement in the face of persecution, he had certainly 
counted the cost ; he must have foreseen the construction that would be 
put upon his conduct. He must have reckoned, also, upon a practical 
effect from his offer of money. He was bishop, and it was his right and 
duty to use all lawful means to regain possession of his office ; and he 
cannot have regarded it as wrong to make use of the weapon which his 
wealth put into his hands. We have no reason to think that in any of 
his public actions Cyprian did violence to his conscience. But in this 
struggle, which was constantly growing more keen, he had certainly 
acted in a way which was that of the practical politician rather than 
that of the unworldly saint, 
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If the attempt had been successful it would have needed to be 
justified ; the need was the greater because it had been a failure. 
A second reproach had been fixed upon him before the first was for- 
gotten ; and if he had gained allies in the multitude whom Felicissimus 
disappointed of the money they were eager to receive, these allies 
for the present were powerless, and his opponents were able to take an 
even higher tone of moral superiority than before. In face of the first 
charge, that of cowardice, he had never flinched. There is not a word 
of explanation, still less of excuse ; Cyprian takes for granted that he 
had been right in acting as he did. We should expect an equal firm- 
ness in regard tothe second. We should look for some reference to it, 
though not in the form of an apology ; and we should naturally expect 
to find it in the extant writings. In the De Ofere et Eleemosynis we 
have, I think, the document in question. St. Cyprian’s enemies acted 
upon the assumption that his money had been offered from a special 
and an unworthy motive. A direct reply would have been undignified 
and impolitic, and these were the last errors into which he would fall. 
But if he could show that general considerations of Christian duty were 
sufficient to account for such generosity as he had displayed—a 
generosity which there was no need to mention, for it must have been 
in every mind—there was no need to seek for any further motive. 
He had always been consistent, in teaching as in practice, in this 
respect ; to suspect his disinterestedness was to show contempt for the 
doctrine he had taught. It may be that in denouncing both caution 
in expenditure and luxuriousness of living he was carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp; or perhaps that the picture he drew was 
designed to withdraw attention from the particular point which his 
opponents urged. But more probably we should regard it as the appro- 
priate setting for his thesis of the duty of the rich. When he lays down 
the law for them he is, in fact, putting to the Christians of Carthage 
the question whether he had, or had not, acted up to his own standard. 
If they answered in the affirmative, his case was won; nor was it to be 
expected that an audience which had many and just reasons for honour- 
ing him, and could not fail to be interested in his brilliant mixture of 
theological argument, impassioned pleading and invective against con- 
temporary extravagance, should keep its mind fixed upon the issue 
in dispute. In talent and in wealth, as in more important matters, 
Cyprian was more than a match for his adversaries ; but in this instance, 
if not in others, they had something to say for themselves could they 
have found a hearing at the bar of history. 

One of our difficulties is that we know so little of the forces which 
kept him at a distance from Carthage for more than a year, which 
hampered him throughout his episcopate, and, as we can see from the 
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Passio Montani, § 14, were not quieted even after his death. The 
attempt of Otto Ritschl to explain his career as one of claims expanding 
as opposition increased does not appear reasonable. In the face of a 
vigilant body of adversaries, well acquainted with the constitution of 
their Church, the attempt to assert new principles would have fared as 
ill as did the Italian theory, that the Sardican canons were Nicene, at 
the hands of the African bishops at a later day. We must rather think 
of the Church of Carthage as consistently turbulent; as early as 
Perpetua’s time (Pass. Perp., § 13) we find the bishop Optatus at 
daggers drawn with Aspasius, the presbyter doctor, and the evil tradition 
had survived till the time of Cyprian. Human passions, rather than 
theological principles were at the root of the trouble ; and the tragedy is 
that men of high character, as Cyprian himself testifies, drifted through 
the force of circumstances as much as by their own fault into a position 
from which they could only issue as rebels against the Church. The 
permanent lesson to be learnt from the bishop’s victory is that of the 
strength of the office he held ; events could not have shaped themselves 
more to his disadvantage than by the course which they took ; and his 
own conduct increased his danger by enabling his opponents to make 
charges to which it was singularly difficult to find a satisfactory answer. 
But the office saved the man; he owed more to it than it to him, great 
as his constitutional importance is. To understand his life we must 
appreciate his difficulties and recognise what were the means by which 
he tried to overcome them. And I think that in the De Opfere et 
Eleemosynis we have the reply which he made to a peculiarly damaging 
accusation. Some answer, whether this be it or no, he must have 
made ; and if we assume that this is the reply we rescue one of St. 
Cyprian’s most fervid addresses from its ambiguous position. We have 
found an occasion important enough to call it forth, and a document 
eminently suited to meet the emergency. 

Mr. Turner reminds me of the evidence of the Cheltenham List 
and of the MS V, as recovered by Mercati, in favour of an early place 
for this treatise among the writings of St. Cyprian. V puts it third, the 
Cheltenham List and R put it fourth, as against Pontius and the 
majority of the MSS, which place it near the end. The witness of 
the former group is at least as valuable as that of the latter. I may 
mention on the same side that the affinities in language of De Of. et El. 
are with Cyprian’s earlier writings, and especially with Epp. x, xi, written 
in the summer of 250. 


E. W. Watson. 
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THE WESTERN TEXT OF THE ACTS. 


Der abendlindische Text der Apostelgeschichte und die Wir-Quelle: eine 
Studie von Aucust Pott. (Leipzig, 1900.) 


Tuis little book is one of the freshest and most interesting studies 
relating to the textual criticism of the New Testament that has appeared 
for some time, and though it contains only 88 pages it must have cost 
the author a vast amount of painstaking work. The novel theories 
put forward will hardly find universal approval, but we are none the 
less deeply indebted to Dr. Pott for calling attention to certain facts that 
have hitherto been much neglected, and for the general suggestiveness 
of what he has written. 

The book owes its origin to a journey to England, which the author 
made at the instance of Prof. von Soden, to collate for him MSS of the 
New Testament belonging to English libraries. Among these was a MS 
of the Acts and Epistles in the Bodleian, dating from the thirteenth 
century, which Gregory denotes by the number 58 for the Acts, but 
which Pott calls O. He gives a complete collation of it for the Acts 
at the end of his book. The first 12 and the last 6 chapters present 
avery ordinary text, but cc. xiii-xxii are marked by noteworthy Western 
readings. A comparison with the various authorities used by Blass for 
his reconstruction of the Western text showed that only three need 
be considered in discussing the position of 58, viz. D, the Milan 
minuscule 137 (M of Blass, Hilgenfeld, and Pott), and the Harklean 
Syriac version, and that it is much more closely related to the two 
latter than to the former. Accordingly Pott has set himself to examine 
the history and character of the type of text represented by 58, 137, and 
syrhkl’, The first two chapters deal with matters of textual criticism, 
and the last, which comprises almost half the book, is devoted to 
problems of higher, or literary, criticism. The elaborate examination 
of details (not a few of which admit of a different interpretation), 


1 In view of the diversity of notation found in recent writers I have ventured, 
for the sake of greater clearness, to alter the symbols by which Tischendorf denotes 
the Harklean and Peshitto, viz. syr? and syr*", 
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together with a brevity that sometimes verges upon obscurity, tends to 
disguise the really important results arrived at, and in indicating these 
I shall not always follow the order that Pott himself has adopted. 

A cursory glance at the text of 58 shows that it contains a number of 
readings that find little other support, at any rate outside Western 
authorities. Examination of 55 selected variants of this kind gives the 
following results * : 


58, 137, syrbkl agree in 43 passages, 
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58, 137; » 49 » 
58, syrhkl ” 44 ” 
58, D ” 27 ” 


and only one of the readings common to 58 and D is not found in 137 
or syrbkl. It is clear therefore that 58, 137 and syrbkl are very closely 
connected, and present a peculiar text differing largely from that of D. 
But it is well known that syrb*l is also nearly related to D, as is shown 
by readings they have in common that are not found in the other group. 
Now the subscription to the Gospels in the Harklean version states that 
Thomas made his revision of the work of Philoxenus with the aid of 
two (or according to some copies three) Greek MSS, and Pott holds 
that certain passages, in which he sees traces of twofold correction, 
prove the same for the Acts. Hence it follows that the two MSS in 
question must have been akin to D and to the archetype of 58-137 
respectively. 

The next step is to separate the two sources used by Thomas. In 
this there are three things to guide us, first the above-mentioned 
‘ Doppelkorrecturen,’ which are marked by a correction introduced into 
the text of a passage, of which an alternative reading is given in the 
margin: next we have the attestation of D on the one hand, and 58 
and 137 on the other: and thirdly, where D is wanting, a reading may 
yet be marked by the ‘observed peculiarities’ of the text of D, in regard 
to which Pott agrees with the views of B. Weiss?. He accordingly 
examines the ‘Doppelkorrecturen,’ and inasmuch as in the first (xviii 27) 
the reading supposed to be taken from the archetype of 58-137 is 
inserted (with an asterisk) in the text, but that akin to D is given in the 
margin, he concludes that the ‘Glossator’ preferred the former: so he 
calls this source I, and that allied to D II. With the further aid afforded 
by the peculiarities of style and diction observed in these passages 
he proceeds to examine all the asterisked and marginal readings of the 
Harklean. Some 50 are assigned to I, and 66 to II, while 52 may 


1 My figures differ slightly from Pott’s, owing to his having been misled by 
Hilgenfeld in three instances as to the reading of 137. 
2 Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte, Leipzig, 1897. 
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be common to both. I is found to be chiefly represented by asterisked, 
and II by marginal, readings, thus confirming Pott’s view that the 
Glossator preferred I. ‘And rightly so,’ he adds, ‘for the peculiar 
readings of II have been shown to be a revision in accordance with 
certain principles. So II is nothing but a corruption of I’—a statement 
of which he has given illustrations, when discussing individual read- 
ings of 58 and syrhkl, Jt follows that there can be no question of the 
originality of II. The readings of I have every mark of genuineness, 
he thinks, but they only survive fragmentarily and bound up with a text 
by no means homogeneous with them, so the final verdict as to their 
character must rest with the ‘ Litterarkritik.’ 

Pott confesses that the first impression afforded by a glance at the 
various attempts to distinguish different sources in the Acts is one of 
complete chaos. However all critics agree in recognising a ‘ Pauline’ 
source of high value, A, and all that belongs neither to A nor to the 
final redactor, whether one source or more, he denotes by B. A com- 
parison of several theories gives a certain number of passages (all, 
except for a few verses in c. xv, in cc. i-xii), which are with fair 
unanimity assigned to B, and a larger number (all, except two verses in 
c. xi, from cc. xiii-xxviii) referred to A. How are the readings of I related 
to Aand B? Only four are found in B, two of which are of doubtful 
value, but seventy-seven in A. It follows, therefore, that the readings of 
I belong to A, and, inasmuch as A is in Pott’s opinion identical with 
the ‘We’ narrative, that they are genuinely Lucan. The result of a 
detailed investigation of those portions of the Acts not so far definitely 
_ assigned to A or B is to add several passages to A, and so to claim 
most of the remaining readings of I for A, only 13 being rejected, some 
of which had lain under suspicion before. Pott not unfairly claims that 
this is not sufficient to condemn his thesis. He points out that, as 
readings belonging to I are found near the beginning and end of 
A sections, their absence from the ordinary text may be due to the 
redactor having removed them to make his different sources fit together. 
Since the readings of I have been derived almost wholly from the 
consideration of syrbk], they cannot be regarded as complete, and as 
D has contributed a few, more are probably to be found there and in 
other texts of the same type: and Pott gives a list of twelve additional 
readings of D, which he refers to I. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is—Luke of Antioch wrote from personal knowledge an ‘ Acta 
Pauli’; a later redactor combined this with B (probably several local 
records rather than one homogeneous work), and thus produced the 
present book. But the ‘Acta Pauli’ had for some time a separate 
existence, and from it corrections were introduced into MSS of the 
canonical Acts. To these corrected exemplars are due the repre- 
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sentatives of the Western text, the purest among them being the one 
codex used for the Harklean: D and its allies represent a more corrupt 
recension made before the time of the Montanists. 

This final conclusion will probably not appeal strongly to English 
readers, for we are by no means reconciled as yet to the idea of 
composite authorship in the Acts. Without attempting to discuss it 
I should like to point out that there still remains a considerable residuum 
of readings, which by attestation appear certainly to belong to I, in 
passages denied to A. For example, in c. v we have at least three such 
readings besides two already rejected by Pott, and in c. viii (which with 
c. v is confidently referred to B), there are about six more besides two 
that have been discarded principally on the ground of their occurring 
also in D. These readings are found in the text of syrbkl, and so do not 
come under review by Pott, but they have none the less to be accounted 
for. Again, the treatment of D seems to create a difficulty. The small 
number of its readings which Pott grudgingly admits are nearly all of 
minor importance and interest: and if these are to be accepted as 
genuine, one cannot help feeling that many more have an equal claim, 
but have to be rejected in the interest of a theory. It is remarkable 
that readings characteristic of I certainly occur more frequently in the 
middle and later chapters of the Acts, i.e. in those parts which on any 
theory of sources are sure to be assigned to A, but they are also found 
elsewhere, and their unequal distribution may be otherwise accounted 
for. But the contribution which the book makes towards the textual 
criticism of the Acts requires fuller notice. To examine it in detail 
would be impossible, and I propose to deal mainly with two important 
questions. Can the two types of text I and II be proved to have been 
used in the revision of the Philoxenian by Thomas of Harkel, and if so 
is II really inferior to I? 

In regard to the first question there is one small bit of external 
evidence. Pott refers the subscription at the end of the Gospels in the 
Harklean version, which I have already mentioned, to the Acts also: 
but he does not call attention to the fact that at the end of the Catholic 
Epistles there is another subscription stating that the revision of the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles was made by the aid of one Greek MS’, 
just as at the end of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Cambridge MS 
there is a third (which is due in this case in its present form to the 
scribe and not to Thomas) to the effect that two MSS were used for that 


section. This statement ought not to be put on one side without good 
reason. 


1 So apparently in the Cambridge MS also, for Prof. Bensly mentions ‘ a sub- 
scription similar to that printed by White,’ The Harklean Version of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, p. 8. 
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For the purpose of recovering the readings of the two Greek MSS 
supposed to have been used by Thomas, Pott assumes that he inserted 
in the text with the asterisk (%) or placed in the margin all readings 
contained in either that were not already found in the Philoxenian, and 
marked with the obelus (~) any word of the Philoxenian not occurring 
in both his MSS. And he more than once lays stress on the minute 
accuracy with which this was carried out. The fact that there are a 
number of minor variants, apparently characteristic of I, not so marked, 
creates a difficulty, but apart from this, though this interpretation of the 
two signs has been adopted by most writers since White, it cannot, 
as Dr. Gwynn has pointed out’, be regarded as certain. The use of + 
is very curious. It occurs in the Acts forty-five times, and not at all after 
c. xviii. Only in nine instances is there a trace of a various reading 
in any Greek MS, and only once any connexion with a characteristic 
variant of D or the 58-137 group, viz. vii 21 daveOpéwaro ~ airév4, where 
airév is omitted by D, 137, 180, 216° and two others. None of the 
variations are important. In twenty cases the word obelized is a pro- 
noun, which the Greek idiom can dispense with: in twelve or thirteen 
others the Syriac idiom requires two words to express one of the Greek, 
e.g. tanto ~ pretio, = rocovrov, tribus ~ vicibus} = tpis: in six more 
we have adverbial additions consisting of a single word. It is curious 
that after c. xviii % seems to take the place of ~, for we find a number of 
trifling variations such as those just mentioned marked with X, though 
this is rarely the case in the preceding chapters. Although a character- 
istic omission of the 58-137 group is only once noted by -, there are 
several such marked with %. It seems too almost incredible that the 
only words of the original text not found in the correcting MSS should 
have been the insignificant ones with ~, and not even as much as this 
in the last ten chapters. If the version of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
Jude printed with the Peshitto is, as Dr. Gwynn holds, the original 
work of Philoxenus, we note that ten of the twelve asterisked readings 
of the Harklean and most of those in the margin are found in the 
older text ; while the obelus does not occur*. So it looks on the whole 
as if the Harklean were an eclectic text, and the marginal and * 
readings were simply variants, whether of addition or omission. What 
is the precise meaning of +, it seems impossible to say—it is worth 
noting that in the Acts almost every word marked with it, or an 
equivalent, is found in the Peshitto—but it cannot be safely asserted to 
be a sign of omission. 


* Dict. of Christian Biography, s.v. Thomas Harklensis, vol. iv, p. 1017. 

? 216 is the number given by Gregory (for the Acts) to the MS called by 
Tischendorf 

3 Cf. Gwynn, loc. cit. 
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When now we come to examine the 13 alleged instances of ‘ Doppel- 
korrecturen,’ they do not seem to furnish sufficient reason for rejecting 
the witness of the subscription. Seven (and practically eight, for the 
argument as to % eis rv ‘Ayaiav} in xviii 27 is very unsatisfactory,) depend 
upon the marking of a pronoun or particle with ~ in the text, where 
a different reading is given in the margin. In xxv 24 Pott himself 
suggests that the variant in the text is taken from the marginal reading, 
and the same explanation holds good for xxvii 1, inasmuch as the Syriac 
does not distinguish ru and twa; the glosses in ix 4, 5 prove nothing 
at all, and only xiv 2 and xxiii 23 really need consideration. In the 
former there is no outward sign of a ‘ Doppelkorrectur,’ but it is a type 
of a number of important readings which I shall refer to immediately. 
In xxiii 23 (which Hilgenfeld also quotes as a certain proof that Thomas 
used two MSS) & atrois4 is added after efrev in the text, and an alternative 
reading given in the margin. Now airois is found only in the Peshitto, 
and there are a number of unimportant Peshitto readings marked with * 
in the later part of the Acts, just as there are with ~ in the first 
eighteen chapters. And the marginal reading is found as an addition, not 
an alternative, in 4 (= fof Blass) and w. So, in view of the fact that * 
appears to denote omissions as well as additions, it is not improbable 
that both variants were taken from one text. On the whole these 
passages seem inconclusive. But there is one important point to which 
Pott has not given sufficient prominence. He states in his summary of 
the readings of 58 that the text I is principally represented in the X 
passages of syrbkl, But this is due to his having considered only the 
most striking of its characteristic variants. When all are examined 
the result is different, viz., agreement with the text is found twenty-seven, 
with % twenty-one, and with margin thirteen times. And when we look 
not at 58 only but at other MSS presenting the same type of text, of 
which the most important known at present are 137, 180, and 216, the 
figures are much more remarkable. Limiting the examination to cc. 
xiii-xxii as before, and excluding all readings that have not a strong 
claim to be regarded as characteristic, we find agreement with the 
Harklean text fifty-five, with % twenty-eight, and with margin eighteen 
times. These peculiar variants of syrbkl txt-58-137, &c., are mostly 
trifling (e.g. use of different particles, change in the order of words, 
besides minor omissions and additions), but they prove the existence 
not later than the close of the sixth century of an independent text 
I more conclusively than the more striking readings, a considerable 
number of which are found in D at present, and many more of which 
may have had a place in one of its ancestors. The Harklean version 
then does show traces of the two texts represented by 58, 137, &c., and 
by D, and it shows traces of the ordinary text also, else why should 
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glosses found in both the former be asterisked? How is the co-existence 
of these three apparently independent texts in the Harklean to be 
explained? There seem two possible views, first that which Pott puts 
forward, or secondly that the text I is not really homogeneous, but that 
the archetype of 58-137, &c. was not markedly different from the 
ordinary non-Western text, only varying from it in many small details 
such as constitute most of its common readings with syrbkl txt, and 
that into this text were inserted a greater or less number of additions 
from some ancestor of D. The Syriac text that lay before Thomas 
would then be akin to the supposed archetype of 58-137, &c., and the 
Greek MS used for its revision one like the supposed ancestor of D. 
Improbable as this may seem at first sight, there are facts that lend 
it support. For instance, 137 and 216, while showing remarkable 
agreement in regard to a number of peculiar minor readings, differ 
widely as to the longer variations, and there are glosses in 137 which, 
owing to their being misplaced, betray themselves as insertions from 
another text. And on the other hand, the Harklean has asterisked and 
marginal readings which are not now found in D (though according to 
Pott belonging to II) nor in the 58-137 group. But I do not think 
sufficient data have yet been obtained to enable us to decide the 
matter. 

The question as to whether the text of I is homogeneous leads 
naturally to the consideration of its relation to II. I have already 
stated Pott’s opinion that II is nothing but a corruption of I. Many of 
the readings of D which he condemns on purely subjective grounds 
have nothing to do with this question, for their omission is not 
characteristic of I. It is only necessary to consider those passages in 
which D and the syrhkl-58-137 group present differing variants from 
the ordinary text. In almost every instance Pott prefers the reading 
of I, but in this I think he goes too far, though he does good service 
in calling attention to the corruptions of D. He frequently alleges 
that readings of D are due to misplaced insertion of a marginal gloss, 
which is found in its right position in the other text. This would be 
important if it could be proved, but I cannot find a single convincing 
example. One type is represented in xiv 20, where 58, 137, 216 
read év ri against eis Of D and all other MSS, but 
in the next verse D reads év rq for wédw éxeivnr, Pott’s 
explanation being that the scribe of D found év rj méA«: in the margin and 
inserted it out of place. Similar displacement is alleged in xxi 35, 36, 
and xvii 6, 8. More interesting is xvi 4. Here D reads éxqpvooy xai 
mapedidooay abrois pera maons mappncias Tov Kv Xv Gua mapadidovtes Kal Tas 
évrohds, While syrbkl mg inserts éxjpuocov pera tov Kv w xv into 
the ordinary text before mapedidocav airois Guddcsew. That the present 
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text of D is faulty is obvious, but Pott’s explanation that the words 
added in syrbkl mg were inserted wrongly in D is hardly adequate and 
affects only part of the reading of D. It is much simpler to believe D 
is conflate, xai mapedid8ocav having been added from the ordinary text. 
In xix 15 syrhbkl txt, 137, 216 have the curious reading droxpiOév 8€ more rd 
va (216 1d mva wore), D reads rére dmexpidn rd the rest 8é rd 
mva, Pott explains rére as a ‘slip of the pen for more, and, as often, 
wrongly inserted.’ The precisely opposite view is at least equally 
probable, and having regard to the reading of 216 I think almost 
certain. A case in which there can be no doubt that the present 
reading of 137 has this origin is xix 9. Here D, syr?st, syrbkl x insert 
tav rére between rod and amoords, but 137 has as rwes rav 
€6vav rére éoxdnpivovro 58 has the same order, but omits the 
incongruous rére. In xvii 5a similar error has affected all the represen- 
tatives of I’, and the conflate readings of 137 in xviii 21, 22 and xxiii 
24, 25 are probably due to the same cause. It must be remembered 
that in D such conflations may be naturally explained as arising 
from the necessity of equalising the Greek and Latin texts. Another 
interesting passage is xviii 8, where we find the following readings : 
D dxovovres émiorevoy xai ¢Barri{ovro morevovres Tod dvdparos Tov 
KU Xv. 
hk. cum... audierant uerbum dni unti sunt credentes dé in nomine 
xpi. 
syrhkl %, 58, 137, 216 dxovoarres ov] rod dvdparos Tov kv Ww XU 
cal €Barriforro, 
rell. dxovovres xai éBarri{ovro. 
Pott dismisses this briefly enough. The reading of I is original, it was 
added in the margin of an ancestor of D, and wrongly inserted. But 
this fails to explain the participle and r@ «6, features shared by 4. 
Corssen’s view that D had at first a reading akin to that of 4, and that 
émiorevoy xai was added from the ordinary text, seems more likely. We 
should have then two types of Western text, that underlying D and 4, 
and that of I. Which is the older? It is possible both may be inde- 
pendent, but, if not, it seems the more probable view that that of I is due 
to a combination of 4 and the ardinary text. On the contrary, in xvi 39 
the reading of syrbkl %, 58, 137 appears superior to that of D, but Pott 
himself points out that D shows traces of conflation. In xviii 19, 
though émdvre is wrongly placed in D (after «ai instead of 
before), it will be noticed that «ai is superfluous and evidently only 
added to balance the necessary ‘et’ of the Latin. The various readings 
in xx 4 (insertion of épéows or épéorwt) will repay study: that of D seems 
to me the origin of those of the representatives of I. To sum up, 


Syr**! almost certainly reads (with 137, 216) of dwedodvres after 
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I can find no evidence of any reading of D being derived from the 
58-137-syr>*! group ; but some of the readings of the latter must lie 
under suspicion of being taken from D or one of its ancestors: and 
if so, this would support the idea that the text of I is not homogeneous. 
But corruptions there are in D without doubt, and many of them; and 
Pott has done well to call attention to the fact, which has been almost 
universally neglected, for until it has been duly recognised no attempt 
to restore the Western text can be satisfactory. And he deserves 
greater thanks for laying so much stress on the existence of what 
appears to be another form of Western text, independent of D. But 
I cannot feel that he has proved his contention that this is original. 
The relation of the two texts needs further consideration, and till that 
is settled it is impossible to discuss satisfactorily the difficult question 
of the exact sources of the Harklean version, to say nothing of the 
sources of the Acts. 


A. V. VALENTINE-RICHARDS. 


ACHELIS ON THE MARTYROLOGIES. 


Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert: untersucht von 
H. AcHELIS. 247 pp. (Berlin, 1900.) 


‘NuLLus forte in universa antiquitate horribilior liber’—such was 
the verdict which towards the end of his life the Bollandist Victor de 
Buck passed on the Hieronymian Martyrology. Hitherto he had, like his 
predecessors, regarded it as, on the whole, a trustworthy authority. But 
in 1866 Wright published a Syriac Martyrology from a Nitrian MS in 
the British Museum, and then for the first time it became possible to 
subject the Martyrologies to a critical examination, and to partially con- 
trol their statements. With the key thus newly supplied de Buck soon 
discovered the great outlines of the history of the process of formation 
of the Martyrologies?. He has been followed by a number of scholars, 
chiefly de Rossi, Duchesne, Egli, Krusch ; and now Prof. Hans Achelis 
has quite recently carried the investigation several steps forward. What 
follows is but an attempt to summarise the main features of Achelis’ 
study of the history and value of the Martyrologies of the Latin Church. 

In regard to their history, Achelis’ general view is contained in 
the dictum : ‘The Martyrologies were not made; they grew.’ In the 
process of growth the following stages may be observed. 

(1) The ultimate elements of the Martyrology were the calendars of 


' Etudes Religicuses, 1868, Supplementum ad Acta SS., 1875, and Précis Historiques, 
1877. It is strange that de Buck’s work should be ignored in the new edition of 
Potthast’s Wegweiser. Achelis does him ample justice. 
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individual local Churches. Of such primitive calendars one specimen 
survives—the Depositio Martyrum of the Roman Church as it stood 
in the year 354". About the date there can be no doubt’; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that this list is the official list of the com- 
memorations of the martyrs observed in Rome in the middle of the 
fourth century *. Only twenty-four days out of the year are occupied, 
and there are thirty-one entries: among them are the Nativity and 
St. Peter’s Chair (February 22), and two African commemorations 
(St. Cyprian and SS. Perpetua and Felicitas). Thus there are twenty- 
seven entries of local Roman martyrs ; these contain some fifty names, 
and include two or three entries that belong to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. Such is in brief the single primitive calendar that 
has come down to us entire and untouched. 

(z) The next extant calendar enables us to study the results of 
a century and a half of growth. It is the Carthage Calendar of c. 500, 
and is entitled as follows : ‘ Hic continentur dies nataliciorum martyrum, 
et depositiones episcoporum, quos Ecclesia Carthagenis anniuersaria 
celebrant’ (Migne xiii 1219). Here eighty days are occupied, though 
there is a gap of over a month at the Lent season ; and there are 105 
names of persons and groups. It will be instructive to compare the 
Carthaginian Calendar with the Roman, in order to see where the 
increase has come in. One source of the increase is revealed by the 
titles of the two lists : in the Roman Calendar only four Roman bishops 
are included among the Defositiones Martyrum, the Depositiones Epi- 
scoporum being found in a separate list immediately preceding it: in 
the Carthaginian the martyrs and bishops are combined in a single 
list. The Roman Calendar is almost purely Roman, but it contains 
two or three suburbicarian entries of martyrs commemorated at Portus 
and Albano: the Carthaginian includes a dozen entries referring to 
towns that represent all three provinces of North Africa,—the Cartha- 
ginian Calendar has become almost a provincial or metropolitical one. 
Again, the Roman Calendar contains two Carthaginian feasts and no 
other foreign ones: the Carthaginian contains nearly twenty Roman 


1 A fragment of a second such local calendar survives—the Gothic Calendar of 
c. 390. Achelis makes no reference to it in his book, but deals with it in an article 
in the Neutestamentliche Zeitschrift, 1900, Heft 4. 

? A sufficient description of the collection whereof the Calendar forms part will 
be found in Lightfoot’s ‘Early Roman Succession’ (S. Clement of Rome, i 246). 

* Though this has been disputed on the ground that the list contains no martyrs 
(except SS. Peter and Paul) earlier than the year 200, still I am compelled to agree 
in Achelis’ judgement. I hope on a future occasion to have an opportunity of 
recurring to the subject. The calendar will be found in Ruinart, or in Mommsen’s 
edition of the ‘Chronica Minora saec. iv-vii,’ Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Auct. Antiquiss. ix 71. 
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feasts, and also a few other Italian, Sicilian, and Spanish, and two 
oriental feasts ; it contains also St. Andrew and St. Luke, St. John 
Baptist and St. Stephen, the Holy Innocents, and other biblical saints. 

Thus, as compared with the earlier Roman Calendar, the Cartha- 
ginian has become less merely local and more ecumenical. 

(3) The tendencies at work at Carthage operated also elsewhere. 
Though no copy exists in an independent state, still from extant 
materials it may be inferred with much certitude that the Roman 
Calendar about the year 430 contained some 150 items, having thus 
multiplied itself five or six times in less than a century. As at Carthage, 
the bishops were included ; as at Carthage, it ceased to be the merely 
local Roman Calendar, but became the Calendar of Middle Italy, the 
distances from Rome being indicated up to 170 milestones ; the local 
feasts also and the foreign ones became more numerous. 

In the same way a general Calendar for South Italy was formed out 
of the local calendars of Naples, Capua, Puteoli, and many other towns ; 
and so in North Italy also, and in the transalpine provinces. 

(4) At some period in the second half of the fifth century some one 
welded together a number of these provincial calendars—Roman, Italian, 
Spanish and Gallic—into what was in effect a general Martyrology for 
Western Europe. St. Jerome’s name has been connected with the forma- 
tion of the great Martyrology; but Baronius saw that the document that 
proclaims his authorship is a palpable ‘ imposture’; and Achelis is able 
to show that the Roman Calendar and the South Italian both still existed 
in an independent state at a date somewhat later than St. Jerome’s 
death. This West European Martyrology is not extant, but the processes 
of critical analysis to which Achelis subjects the documents show that 
its existence must be postulated. And the postulate is supported and 
illustrated by what took place in the East. 

(5) For at Nicomedia about the year 360 was formed out of the local 
calendars a similar general Eastern Martyrology, which was translated, 
with curtailments, into Syriac at Edessa about the year 400. A copy of 
this Syriac Martyrology made in 411 is preserved in the British Museum, 
and was edited by Wright in 1866". Here we are once again on “erra 
firma. The Martyrology contains 180 entries, which Achelis analyses 
geographically. There are two Roman feasts and one African ; all the 
rest are Eastern. It is possible to recover with approximate fullness 
what must have been at the middle of the fourth century the local 
Calendars of Nicomedia itself, of Antioch and of Alexandria. This 
Eastern Martyrology was of Arian origin, for it contains Lucian of 


1 Journal of Sacred Literature ; also de Rossi-Duchesne in the Acta SS., Nov. T. ii 
(fol. LII), with a Greek retranslation and the parallel passages from the Hieronymian 
Martyrology. 
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Antioch, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and ‘at Alexandria Arius the presbyter,’ 
but not Athanasius. The original Nicomedian collection was in Greek. 
During the course of the next century it grew as we have seen the 
others grow. The Alexandrian and Antiochene lists, which in c. 350 
contained only twenty-four and twenty-six entries respectively (compare 
the Roman at the same date), by 450 numbered some seventy entries 
each. Moreover, the Martyrology was increased by the incorporation of 
entries taken from various historical sources, from Eusebius’ History 
and ‘ Martyrs of Palestine,’ and from a number of Acfa of Eastern 
martyrs. 

(6) At the beginning of the sixth century, and probably at Aquileia, 
a fusion of the Western and Eastern Martyrologies was effected’; and 
about the same time the African Martyrology also was incorporated ;— 
this latter consisted of the Carthaginian Calendar, enriched with 
additions from the Acts of the African martyrs, and with numerous 
entries probably referring to the Vandal persecutions. 

Thus was formed what might claim to be an ecumenical Martyrology, 
at least for the Latin- and Greek-speaking portions of the Church ; and 
this is what is called the Hieronymian Martyrology. This was the 
culminating point in the history of the Martyrologies ; to it all preceding 
developments led up, and from it all later Western Martyrologies are 
derived. 

As has been already said, the broad facts in the evolution of the 
Martyrology were correctly determined by de Buck ; but any one who 
compares even the foregoing meagre outline with previous work on the 
subject will perceive that Achelis’ investigations have brought to light 
new facts, and have made old ones stand out with a clearness that is 
new. But his great contribution to hagiographical science undoubtedly 
lies in the searching analysis to which he has subjected the contents 
of the Hieronymian Martyrology, and the help he has thus afforded 
towards forming a just estimate of its worth as an historical source. 

It may be well at the outset to say that the Hieronymian Martyrology, 
in the shape in which it has come down to us, consists of some eight to 
ten thousand names of saints, in the vast majority of cases with no 
further information than the place where they were commemorated. 
On most days the entry is simply a string of from twenty to fifty or 
more proper names of places and persons ; sometimes the number is 
much greater, e. g. on June 2 there are 220 names. It will probably be 
admitted on all hands that the ultimate elements out of which the Mar- 
tyrology was built up—the Roman Calendar and other local calendars 
of individual Churches—contained at any rate a considerable amount of 
authentic information. But it is clear that often the same martyr was 


1 A list of Persian martyrs contained in the Syriac MS was not inc‘uded. 
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commemorated on different days in different places. Often there is room 
for reasonable doubt as to whether the identity is really one of person, 
or only of name; but where we find such a trio of names as Cosconius, 
Zeno and Melanippus occurring in the Syriac Martyrology (and in the 
Hieronymian) at Nicea on January 19', at Nicomedia on September 2, 
and ‘in Asia’ on February 23, it will probably be agreed that we 
have here repetitions of the same group of martyrs, and that for the 
actual date and place of their martyrdom at least two of the entries are 
wrong ; in the original local calendars these entries referred only to the 
days on which the group was commemorated in the respective localities. 
Similarly it may be seen that in South Italy the feast of St. Januarius 
was celebrated on different days in Beneventum, Capua, Naples, Puteoli, 
and elsewhere, so that he appears a dozen times in the Hieronymian 
Martyrology ; and the same is the case with St. Felix of Nola. Achelis 
fills whole pages with instances of such repetitions in the Syriac Martyro- 
logy and the Hieronymian Martyrology, due to the very nature of the 
primary elements of the Martyrologies and the manner of their growth. 

Achelis has detected another prolific source of error arising in the 
process of the formation of the Hieronymian Martyrology. He shows 
from several examples that names which occur as a pair or a group 
in the Syriac Martyrology or the Carthaginian Calendar are often 
separated in the Hieronymian Martyrology, sometimes even being 
entered on distinct days or as belonging to different places. He shows 
that the instances he cites lead to the conclusion that the Eastern and 
African Martyrologies were fused with the Western by being entered in 
the margins and between the lines of a copy of the latter. It is evident 
that in a context made up wholly of proper names, numerous errors 
were inevitable on the part of the copyist who made these additions 
part and parcel of the text. 

The corruptions so far noticed were hereditary and congenital, and 
existed in the original copy of the Hieronymian Martyrology ; others were 
contracted in the course of its transmission. Unfortunately all known 
copies of the Hieronymian Martyrology are derived from an exemplar 
written about 600-630, either at Auxerre or at Luxeuil *, and represent 
a Gallic redaction with Gallic additions*. So long as no copy is known 
of an Italic or other redaction of the Hieronymian Martyrology, it will 
be impossible to eliminate the Gallic element or to know what 

* On Jan. 19 Menilapus (sic) alone appears in the Hieronymian Martyrology. 


? De Rossi and Duchesne hold the former view, Krusch the latter ; Achelis does 
not decide between them. 


* Krusch disputes the specifically Gallic character of this exemplar (Neues Archiv, 
xxvi (1901), Heft 2). Brisk skirmishing over the whole field of Merovingian 
hagiology has been going on for several years between Krusch and Duchesne—the 
former cudgel in hand, the latter with rapier. 
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proportion of the errors in our extant MSS was inherited from the 
Hieronymian Martyrology itself. Practically all our knowledge of the 
Hieronymian Martyrology is derived from eighth-century copies of the 
Gallic edition. The three chief MSS de Rossi and Duchesne have 
printed in parallel columns in the second November volume of the 
Acta SS. of the Bollandists (1894), and this is the material on which 
Achelis has had to operate’. 

He first sets himself to detect doublets and triplets, and is able to 
show that many of them occur according to determinable laws. 

(1) Often an entry is repeated on the day before or the day after the 
right day: e.g. in the Syriac Martyrology we find on January 30, ‘In 
the city of Antioch Hippolytus’; in the Hieronymian Martyrology he 
is commemorated on January 29, 30 and 31. On May 19, 21 and 22 
we find ‘In Caesarea Cappadociae Poliuchi’ (Policuti, Poliucti); the 
source is the Syriac Martyrology on May 20. On May 23 the Syriac 
Martyrology gives, ‘In Lystra Zoilus the Martyr’; in the Hieronymian 
Martyrology we find on the following day the threefold entry ‘In Istria 
Zoili,’ ‘ In Siria Zoeli,’ and ‘Item Zoili Striae.’ 

(2) We have just had an example of an entry being made more 
than once on the same day: this is a frequent phenomenon ; e.g. on 
February 24 the entry ‘In Nicomedia Euethii Palatini Petri Luciani 
Felicis’ is repeated twice over with a few variants. Under this heading, 
too, occur such doublets as Antonii and Antonini, Pamphii and Pamphili, 
which are very frequent, and are evidently due to an error and its correc- 
tion being both reproduced. 

(3) Repetitions are often due to an interchange of kal., non. and id.: 
e.g. both on vi kal. jun. and on vi id. jun. occurs the entry ‘ In Sardinia 
Salustiani’ ; and Eusebius bishop of Rome is commemorated on vi kal. 
oct., vi non, oct., (and vi id. oct.). 

(4) Sometimes a repetition takes place at exactly a month’s interval : 
e.g. on iv kal. mai. ‘In Pannonia Pollionis Tiballi,” and on iv kal. 
jun. ‘In Ciballis Pollionis’; and on x kal. mart. and x kal. mai. 
‘ Romae in coemeterio Callisti depositio Gaii episcopi.’ 

The cases which Achelis brings forward in illustration of these classes 
of doublets cover several pages: still more numerous are the doublets 
which obey no determinable law. Achelis believes that most of them 
did not belong to the Hieronymian Martyrology in its original form, but 
were introduced in the course of transmission during the century that 
elapsed between the formation of the Hieronymian Martyrology and the 


1 De Rossi and Duchesne’s Introduction on the sources of the Martyrology is by 
no means superseded by Achelis. Indeed Achelis has only built on the foundations 
which de Rossi and Duchesne had laid; and any one who wishes to study the 
Martyrologies must have recourse to their edition. It can be obtained separately 
from the rest of the volume of the Acta Sanctorum to which it belongs. 
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writing of the Gallic exemplar of the extant MSS’. The result of 
Achelis’ investigations is clearly that many hundreds of names must be 
removed from the Hieronymian Martyrology that we possess. 

Besides the doublets, the usual transcriptional errors abound. Num- 
bers and proper names are especially liable to such errors ; and as the 
Hieronymian Martyrology (like its sources) is little more than a long 
list of dates and names, it is evident that corruptions of all sorts must 
be expected in it. In the first place there are the mere mis-spellings, 
often so grotesque that it is hardly possible to recognise what they 
represent : e.g. ‘Telesphori’ appears as ‘ Caelifloriae,’ ‘item Vitalici’ as 
‘Italicae,’ ‘Forum Sempronii’ as ‘ Forosi Pruni.’ Then towns, cata- 
combs, roads are turned into persons, and vice versa ; men are turned 
into women, and milestones into military martyrs. The two consuls of 
the year 386, originally mentioned to fix the date, have become martyrs ; 
and the reference ‘Eusebii Pamphili Pal. Mart.’ has become the trio 
‘Eusebius Pamphilus Palomartus.’ But of all the curiosa noted by 
Achelis the following is the most curious. It has already been said 
that the Syriac Martyrology was of Arian origin; on July 6 it reads, 
‘In Alexandria Arius the presbyter’; on the same day in one MS of 
the Hieronymian Martyrology are found the two names, Ari Thoti; in 
the others they are fused into a single person, Artotis, Arthoci; so that 
the name of the heresiarch found its way into the Martyrology of the 
Western Church, and long kept its place there in the guise of a veritable 
literary monstrosity. 

What has been said will suffice to justify the verdict of the Bollandist 
de Buck, that probably there exists no ‘horribilior liber’ than the 
Hieronymian Martyrology. And the misfortune is that in comparatively 
few cases is it possible to correct the errors. It is often evident enough 
that one of two entries is a repetition; but without some external 
criterion we cannot decide which is the correct one. Emendation is 
possible only in those cases that can be tracked back to the extant 
sources; and as our Hieronymian Martyrology contains some 10,000 
names of persons, while the three known sources contain altogether less 
than 500, it follows that the area over which emendation is at present 
possible is very restricted. Thus de Rossi and Duchesne gave up as 
hopeless the attempt to reconstruct even the Gallic exemplar of the 
extant MSS, much less the Hieronymian Martyrology in its original 
(Aquileian) form, and contented themselves with printing in parallel 
columns the three (or four) chief representatives of the Gallic redaction. 
And Achelis declares that in this they were right, nothing more being 


* It seems clear that some of the scribes must have had two or more MSS, and 
inserted in their copies all the names that had come to present any differences of 
spelling, however slight. 
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possible with present materials: it is the part of good critical scholar- 
ship to recognise when it can go no further. 

Our attitude towards the Hieronymian Martyrology must therefore be 
the following: to recognise that it contains a great amount of good and 
accurate information, but that it is permeated through and through with 
errors, and that the means of sifting out the true from the false exist 
only very partially ; that therefore we must distrust those of its state- 
ments that cannot be verified by some external authority. 

From the Hieronymian Martyrology are descended the later Western 
Martyrologies. The Hieronymian Martyrology is practically but a list 
of bare names to be recited in the Liturgy. The natural tendency 
would be to reduce the number of names, and to say something about 
those retained. And so about the year 700 was drawn up the Martyro- 
logium Romanum Parvum (Migne, Patr. Lat. cxxiii). Its basis was the 
Hieronymian Martyrology (and so to some extent it is a help towards 
the criticism of the Gallic redaction), but the works of Jerome, Rufinus 
and others, and also various Acfa were employed ; so that it contains 
names and information not found in the Hieronymian Martyrology. 
Ordinarily there are from two to five or six names each day, and 
brief notes are sometimes added. Next (and independently, says 
Achelis) Ven. Bede edited a Martyrology: it contained much fewer 
names than the preceding, but gave comparatively long notices based 
on the Acta, &c. He was followed by a series of editors in the course 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, each of whom had access independently 
to copies of the Hieronymian Martyrology, and also used the work of 
his predecessors and whatever Acta or Vitae or other such sources 
came to hand. In this way a large amount of unauthentic information 
was introduced. On the whole the mediaeval Martyrologies flow from 
the Hieronymian in a double stream : 

Bede, Florus, Wandelbert, Rhaban, Notker ; 

Mart. Rom. Parvum, Ado, Usuard, and finally Baronius. 

As Baronius’ Martyrology is still a living thing in daily liturgical use, 
it will not be amiss to consider its relations to the Hieronymian 
and the other Martyrologies’. It would be a mistake to suppose 


' On pp. 216-232 Achelis prints the mediaeval Martyrologies and Baronius (but 
not the Hieronymian) in parallel columns, so as to exhibit the month of January 
in skeleton form. For the Baronius column a iater edition of the Martyrologium 
Romanum has been used, so that several names occur which are not in Baronius’ 
own edition—Andreas Corsini, Laurentius Justinianus, Wilhelmus, Petrus Urseolus, 
Hilarius Pict. (on Jan. 14), Paulus, Canutus (Jan. 19), Wulstanus, Raymundus 
Pennaf., Franciscus Salesius, Martina, Petrus Nolascus, Ludovica Albertonia. On 
the other hand, Siridon (a doublet of Isidore) is omitted on Jan. 2; and Beatus 
(Jan. 24) seems to be a mistake for Suranus, I have noticed a few misprints and 
mistakes elsewhere, but they are trifling. 
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that its condition is anything like that of the Gallic Hieronymian 
Martyrology. For the first twenty days of January Baronius gives 156 
entries of single names or groups of names. Of these only forty go 
back to the Hieronymian Martyrology—at least on the day on which 
they occur in Baronius—and only two (or three) seem to go back to 
it directly: nearly all are taken by Baronius from the mediaeval 
Martyrologies. Twenty of them are derived from the Hieronymian 
Martyrology through the Mart. Rom. Parv., and as this was based 
on a purer text of the Hieronymian Martyrology than our Gallic MSS, 
the mediaeval Martyrologies and Baronius are free from the special 
corruptions of the Gallic edition. They have, however, inherited a 
portion of the errors of the original Hieronymian Martyrology. But 
Baronius depends much more on the mediaeval Martyrologies than 
on the Hieronymian, and much of the information they give is taken 
from sources greatly to be suspected. Moreover half of the 156 
entries were inserted by Baronius himself, and are not found in any 
of the earlier Martyrologies. In most cases he cites in his notes the 
authorities on which he relies: in some cases they are good, but in 
others they are very doubtful, and even bad. If a judgement may 
be formed on the portion that I have compared, the relation between 
Baronius and the Hieronymian Martyrology is not very close. 

But to a far greater extent than the Martyrology have the Acta SS. of 
the Bollandists been influenced by the Hieronymian Martyrology in its 
extant form. Until thirty years ago the Bollandists had taken the 
Hieronymian Martyrology seriously. It had indeed been recognised 
previously that in some cases entries were doublets ; but the tendency 
and the practice were nearly always to regard each name as representing 
a distinct person wherever it was possible to do so. Shortly after the 
publication of the Syriac Martyrology de Buck said of himself, ‘ J’étais 
beaucoup trop dominé par la crainte de diminuer le nombre des martyrs 
en recourant aux identifications. Toutefois ces identifications, méme 
sur une échelle trés large, sont absolument nécessaires.’ It comes to 
this, that all those notices in the Acta SS., up to twenty-five years ago, 
which are based on the Hieronymian Martyrology require to be revised. 
This means little less than a new edition of the whole series. When 
we consider the influence the Bollandists have had on all hagiographi- 
cal literature, both scientific and popular, we shall be able to gauge the 
magnitude of the revolution worked by the recovery of the three leaves 
of Syriac written in Edessa in 411. 

The foregoing pages are no more than a summary of Achelis’ study. 
Outside the ranks of the Bollandists few are qualified to criticise or 
control his investigations, and the present reviewer is not one of the 
few. But one gets to feel instinctively the presence of solid work. 
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What is perhaps the most valuable portion of the book as an original 
contribution to hagiology has not been referred to—the section on the 
fragments of Passiones incorporated in the Hieronymian Martyrology. 
There are 68 such fragments, and Achelis investigates them one by one, 
tracing them back to their sources, when known, and following their 
vicissitudes through the mediaeval Martyrologies, often with very curious 
and instructive results. Quite apart from its hagiographical and histori- 
cal importance, Achelis’ book has a special value as a model in the 
method of pursuing a sustained and difficult investigation, and as an 
illustration of the fact that by dint of patient and persistent labour even 
the most complicated textual problems may be at least partially solved. 


A concrete illustration will help to make more clear the relations 
between the documents ; and I choose almost at random a case that 


has not been investigated by Achelis. On May 21 the two first entries 
in Baronius are as follows : 


In Mauritania Caesariensi natalis SS. martyrum Timothei Polii et 
Eutychii diaconorum, qui in eadem regione uerbum dei disseminantes pa- 


riter coronari meruerunt. Caesareae in Cappadocia natalis SS. martyrum 
Polyeucti, Victorii et Donati. 


Baronius refers to the earlier Martyrologies as his authorities, and 
the entry stands substantially the same in Usuard, Notker and Ado. 
The Mart. Rom. Parv. has ‘In Mauritania Caesariensi Timothei 
Polii,” and nothing more for that day, at least in the MS printed by 
Rosweyd. In Bede the day is left vacant’. Rhaban has only ‘In 
Mauritania natale Timothei.’ This is from the Hieronymian Martyro- 
logy, in which we read (with slight variants) : 

In Mauritania Timothei Poli Eutici diaconi. 

In (prouincia) Cesaria Poli Eueti [a/. Euiti]. 

In Africa SS. Victi [and seven others]. 

In Cesarea Cappadociae Policuti Victori [a/. Victuriae] Donati Quinti 
Locusae (Primi Eucti). 

In Brittania Timothei diaconi. (&c.) 

When now we observe on the one hand that one MS of the Hierony- 
mian Martyrology reads, ‘ Policutici’ for ‘Poli Eutici,’ and ‘ Polieucti’ for 
‘ Poli Eueti,’ and another authority ‘Poiientici diaconi, Timothei’; and 
on the other hand find in the Syriac Martyrology on the preceding day 
(May 20) ‘Timotheus and Polyeuctus martyrs,’ we can hardly doubt 
that the two names Polii Eutychii of the later Martyrologies and 
Baronius represent the single name Polyeuctus of the Syriac Martyro- 

’ Achelis accepts in practice the Bollandist reconstruction of Bede (Acta SS. 
Mart. T. ii); I mention this in view of the statement in the article ‘ Martyrology’ 
in the Dict. Christ, Antiq. 
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logy. There is a difficulty about Mauritania. The Syriac Martyrology 
mentions no locality in connexion with Timotheus and Polyeuctus ; but 
the persistency with which the Hieronymian connects Polyeuctus with 
Caesarea of Cappadocia (May 19, 21, and 22) is for Achelis a sufficient 
indication that this, like other notes, was derived from the Nicomedian 
Martyrology, though omitted in the Syriac translation. In any case 
Mauritania cannot be right. Only one African entry (not counting Egypt) 
appears in the Syriac Martyrology, and that is St. Perpetua, (‘In Africa,’) 
commemorated also in Rome in 354. On the other hand we should 
hardly expect to find at Caesarea of Cappadocia such a group of Latin 
names as Victorius, Donatus, Quintus, Primus, &c. But these names 
were all common in Africa. It seems, therefore, a plausible conjecture 
that Mauritania belongs to them, and got separated from them owing to 
the manner in which the African Martyrology was incorporated in the 
Hieronymian (see above). Evidently the addition Caesariensi to 
Mauritania in the Mart. Rom. Parv. and its derivatives is due to the 
Cesaria of the next entry in the Hieronymian Martyrology. 

As to the statement that ‘they disseminated the word of God and 
were crowned together,’ it is impossible to say whence it comes,— 
whether from Ado, or from the compiler of the Mart. Rom. Paro. 
(evidently imperfect here), or from the Hieronymian Martyrology’ ; or 
to which group it belongs—to Timotheus and Polyeuctus, or to 
Victorius and Donatus ; or what its value is. Absolutely nothing is 
known of any of these groups beyond the statements of the Martyrologies. 

From what has been said it appears that Polius Eutychius, Polus (a/. 
Epolus) Euetus (a/. Vitus), and Policutus of the Hieronymian Martyro- 
logy have all five grown out of one and the same martyr, Polyeuctus ; and 
that Baronius has inherited from his predecessors the imaginary deacons 
Polius and Eutychius. In his day none of the sources of the Hierony- 
mian Martyrology were known, so that the detection of such errors was 
beyond the power of man. 

As for the Bollandists, they follow the Hieronymian Martyrology, 
and include in their list of saints for May 21 the following groups: 

Timotheus, Polius, Eutychius Ciaconi in Mauritania. 

Epolus seu Polus, Vitus, Jocundus? martyres in provincia Caesaria. 

Victus, &c., martyres in Africa. 

Polyeuctus, Victorius, Donatus, Quintus, Lucusa martyres Caesareae 
in Cappadocia. 

Timotheus diaconus martyr in Britannia. 

2 Achelis shows good reason for supposing that many of the statements of the 
mediaeval Martyrologies may be derived from the Hieronymian, even though they 
have fallen out of the Gallic copies. 


2 Jucundus is taken from some inferior MSS of the Hieronymian Martyrology : 
nothing is known about him. 
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In regard to the last, they suggest that perhaps Britannia is a repeti- 
tion of Mauritania ; but they accept all the rest. 
Almost any day of the year would supply similar problems. 


E. C. Butter. 


A COLLECTION OF CREEDS. 


Eine Bibliothek der Symbole und theologischer Tractate sur Bekimpfung 
des Priscillianismus und westgothischen Arianismus aus dem v1. Jahr- 
hundert: ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der theologischen Litteratur in 
Spanien. Von Dr. Karl Kiinstle, a. 0. Professor an der Universitat 
Freiburg i. Br. Mainz, 1goo. 


Amonc the new publications in Germany in the sphere of Church 
History the Forschungen zur christlichen Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte, 
edited by Professor Ehrhard of Vienna and Professor Kirsch of the 
Catholic University of Freiburg in Switzerland, will assuredly take high 
rank. Theseries opened with Dr. Kirsch’s ‘Doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints in christian antiquity : a study in the history of dogma,’ and 
Dr. Koch’s ‘ Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and his relations to 
neoplatonism.’ In the concluding number of the first volume, whose 
full title is given at the head of this review, Professor Kiinstle of 
Freiburg in Breisgau discusses a ‘library of creeds and theological 
treatises,’ directed, as he thinks, against Priscillianism and visigothic 
Arianism, which he has discovered in a Reichenau MS now at Carlsruhe 
(Augiensis xviii). The MS was not indeed unnoticed by earlier scholars : 
Mabillon had seen and called attention to it at Reichenau, and, in our 
own days, after its removal to Carlsruhe, Caspari had published material 
from it in his Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols. But Kiinstle 
has done excellent service in treating the MS as a whole, and, even if 
one is not disposed to go quite the whole way with him, there can be no 
doubt that his investigations into the history both of the actual MS and 
of its antecedents show at least that full justice has not hitherto been 
done to its unique character. Kiinstle begins by claiming that the MS 
does not, as one modern scholar after another has repeated, date from 
the tenth century, but from the very beginning of the ninth. His argu- 
ments are not palaeographical but historical : and I feel the more bound 
to give due attention to them, that I have myself, in investigating 
collections of canons, more than once seemed to find ground for sup- 
posing that palaeographers of the last and even of the present generation 
are over-timid in assigning due antiquity to the older MSS. He calls 
attention to the various early inventories of the library at Reichenau, 
and especially to the list of MSS added to it by Reginbert, its librarian 
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from some date before 806 till his death in 846%. First in this list is 
a ‘liber praegrandis’ containing (1) expositions of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
(2) many Treatises on the Creed with other explanations upon the 
Faith ; (3) an explanation of the Mass, and of the order of the Mass, 
and of Holy Orders, and of Baptism; (4) Canons of Greece, Africa, 
Gaul, and Spain, and decretals of the Popes ; (5) Canons put together 
from the Old and New Testament, and different Penitentials. Kiinstle 
makes out a good case for identifying this MS with his Augiensis xviii, 
which is a large folio MS and contains (1) foll. 1-13 2, explanations of 
the Lord’s Prayer ; (2) foll. 13 4-744, fifty-one documents beginning 
with actual creeds and formularies, and gradually passing into exposi- 
tions of the Creed or brief dogmatic treatises or Trinitarian doctrine ; 
and (3) foll. 75-90, a fragment of the ‘ Irish’ book of Canons, edited by 
Wasserschleben (see also Maassen, Qued/en zur Geschichte &c. pp. 877- 
885)*. The first two sections correspond in detail to the first two of 
Reginbert’s MS: the third may not improbably correspond to what 
Reginbert calls canones ex ueteri et nouo testamento compositi, for the 
‘Irish’ collection of canons distinguishes itself from all others by the 
large use made in it of Scripture, and especially of the Old Testament 
(Maassen, p. 881). But if the two MSS are identical, the whole of the 
central portion of Reginbert’s MS, that is to say, the third and fourth 
parts, as well as the beginning of the fifth, have disappeared : and in 
that case the signatures on the two gatherings that have survived of the 
fifth part—foll. 75-90 of the present MS—ought to reveal both the 
existence of the gap and its extent. I cannot find that Kiinstle has 
anywhere investigated this point: and yet it is exactly what is wanted 
to clinch his proof. By the kindness of the librarian of Carlsruhe, 
I am enabled to fill up the gap, and to say that the MS has lost (1) 
the whole of its first gathering, probably commentaries on the Lord’s 
Prayer : (2) the whole of the tenth gathering, between foll. 66 and 67: 
(3) twelve gatherings, from the twelfth to the twenty-third inclusive, 
after fol. 74. As the gatherings are mostly quaternions, this last loss would 
amount to some roo leaves, which might about suffice for the liturgical 
and canonical matter described above from the Reichenau catalogue. 

I think also that I can carry the history of the manuscript some 
twenty years further back than Reginbert’s list of c. 840 4.pD.* I do not 
know whether it has been noticed that the list of Reginbert is not 
supplementary to, but parallel with, the three Reichenau catalogues of 

1 See Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, p. 19. 

2 It was this so-called ‘Irish’ collection of canons and its MSS to which the 
late Henry Bradshaw devoted so much attention. 

* Kanstle himself dates it (p. 5) after 802 (since it contains a piece of Alcuin’s 
which was written in that year) and before 806: but his grounds for the latter 
date are not very cogent. 
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822, 838, and 842, printed in Becker’s Catalogi, pp. 4, 16, 19 : Reginbert 
is merely giving a statement of his own donations to the library, which 
ought of course also to appear in their proper places in the general 
catalogue. And I believe we may safely identify Reginbert’s Ader 
praegrandis with No. 60 of the catalogue of 822: ‘item quaestiones 
S. Augustini et fides Nicaeni concilii necnon et fides Hieronimi Gregorii 
Athanasii Ambrosii Augustini et decretalia Gelasii in cod. I” The 
‘Quaestiones Augustini’ I presume to have been used in the section on 
the Lord’s Prayer: the Nicene Creed is No. 2 of Kiinstle’s collection, 
the ‘fides Hieronimi’ is No. 9 (10-12), ‘fides} Gregorii’ No. 15, ‘fides 
Athanasii’ No. 7, ‘fides Ambrosii’ No. 8, ‘fides Augustini’ No. 13 (14): 
the ‘decretalia Gelasii’ is probably the Gelasian decree de Libris recipiendis 
et non recipiendis, which is actually the last piece in the Spanish 
collection of Canons, once contained, as we shall see in a moment, in 
Reginbert’s MS. Of course this description—if No. 60 of the catalogue 
of 822 really corresponds to Kiinstle’s Reginbert MS—is very scrappy : 
but that is not surprising, for this catalogue, unlike Reginbert’s careful 
analysis, is scrappy throughout. 

The collection of Canons contained in Reginbert’s MS ‘Graeciae 
Africae Galliae Hispaniaeque, postea decretales epistolae antistitum 
Romanorum,’ is rightly identified by Kiinstle with the collection known 
as the Hispana (edited by Gonzalez, Madrid 1808, and reprinted in 
Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 84), on which see Maassen, pp. 678-682. The 
loss of Reginbert’s copy is specially vexatious, for of this seventh-century 
collection no MS survives in Spain earlier than the end of the tenth, or 
outside Spain earlier than the Vienna MS of circa goo a.D. Strassburg 
possessed a dated MS of a.p. 788, which no doubt perished in 1870, 
after Dr. Maassen had described it, but unfortunately before any editor 
had (so far as I know) made use of it. 

The extension of the Spanish strain in the MS to cover not only the 
lost collection of Councils, but the collection of Creeds and dogmatic 
treatises which still survives, is the central thesis of Dr. Kiinstle’s essay. 
The only councils mentioned (other than Nicaea, Constantinople, and 
the Roman Council under Damasus) are Spanish: No. 5 is a Regula 
Sjidei catholicae concilit Toletanae ciuitatis, No. 6 item alia fidei regula 
concilii Toletanae ciuitatis regiae, No. 50 sententiae de synodicis constitu- 
tionibus Spanensis prouintiae. ‘Three documents, Nos. 17, 48, and 
51, come from the Spaniard Isidore of Seville, and one, No. 38, from 
the Spaniard Orosius. Seventeen more—making, with those already 
mentioned, 24 out of a total of 51—are reckoned by Kiinstle as in 
some way connected with Spain’. Sometimes he can appeal to the 


1 Including the Athanasian Creed, pp. 35-42; and all but the twelfth book of 
pseudo-Vigilius De Trinitate, pp. 100-115. 
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testimony of earlier investigators : Dom Morin had conjecturally assigned 
No. 34, the Regulae definitionum (attributed here to St. Jerome), to a 
Spanish bishop, Syagrius: Mr. Burn had already suggested that No. 9, 
Fides beati Hieronymi, was a formula sent by Pope Damasus in answer 
to the Spanish heretic Priscillian. And I do not doubt that in several 
other instances Kiinstle has made out a good case, nor that a Spanish 
strain or nucleus may rightly be traced in the collection. But I cannot 
help thinking that he drives his thesis too hard, and contents himself 
on occasion with insufficient evidence. On his methods a Spanish 
origin would become the key to unlock every problem of an anonymous 
or pseudonymous dogmatic writing of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies. A refutation of Arianism would (at some periods) suggest, an 
attack on Sabellianism would go far to prove, Spanish authorship. The 
de dogmatibus ecclesiasticis attributed to Gennadius of Marseilles must be 
held to have Priscillianism in view, and was therefore written not by 
Gennadius but by a Spaniard (pp. 90-92). The pseudo-augustinian 
sermon 237, in commenting on the first part of the Creed, ‘treats with 
quite unusual detail’ the article ‘almighty,’ and is therefore ‘clearly’ 
directed against the Priscillianists, and consequently Spanish (p. 64). 
The phrases solitarius, infectus, innascibilis, trinitas personis distincta, 
unita trinitas, are indications pointing more or less decisively to Spain 
(pp. 66, 67, 109, 110, 120). One feels inclined to urge that it must 
have been a little difficult for a theologian, even in Italy or Gaul, to 
expound the Creed without using any of these terms, and without men- 
tioning the doctrines of Arius Sabellius or Priscillian. 

While thus recording some scruples as to Dr. Kiinstle’s methods 
at this part of his work, I must also express my conviction that he has 
not taken into sufficient account at the start the tendency of collections 
of this sort to grow, when he argues that our MS represents a Spanish 
collection made at the end of the sixth century—say about 600—and 
that (apparently) nothing was added to it till Reginbert in copying it 
200 years later added two pieces from Alcuin and two from Isidore. 
This would be, I think, unlikely in itself, and, as far as I can see, is 
contradicted by the evidence of the MS. I shall confine myself in 
testing his theory to the four pieces of quasi-oecumenical character which 
lead off the series of documents. 

1. The Apostles’ Creed appears in Reginbert’s MS in a form to 
which the only exact parallel known is in the Scarapsus of Pirminius, 
founder of Reichenau in the middle of the eighth century, and the only 
question is, Which is the original and which the derivative form ? 
Kiinstle asserts that Reginbert’s collection—strictly of course the MS 
from which Reginbert copied our extant Augiensis xviii—must ‘ in any 
case’ be the original, since this collection ‘ with its expressed anti-Arian 
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character is older than the Scarapsus’ (p. 28). The argument begs the 
question of the homogeneity of the collection altogether. To me it 
seems decidedly more probable that Reginbert, in giving as much com- 
pleteness as possible to his collection of Creed forms, borrowed the 
Apostles’ Creed in the shape in which the founder of his Abbey had 
quoted it. 

2. Of the Nicene Creed Kiinstle gives a useful but far from complete 
list of Latin versions : I hope in the next part of my Zcclesiae Occiden- 
talis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima to publish a considerable number of 
texts of this Creed, and thus pave the way for further enquiries as to 
their mutual relations. His remarks about the form of the Creed in 
Reginbert’s MS just amount to this, that as the Nicene Creed is only 
used elsewhere without the Nicene Canons in two Carthaginian Councils 
and one Spanish, the form in the Reichenau MS must be of either 
African or Spanish provenance. The conclusion would be quite inad- 
missible even if the premisses were correct. But in fact in more than 
half of the references which Kiinstle himself provides in the list of 
which I have just spoken, the Creed alone is present’, Even among 
the MSS of Councils, where of course the Canons would naturally be 
expected side by side with the Creed, not only the collection of Diony- 
sius, but the collection which Maassen calls by the name of the MS of 
St. Blaise (whose affinities are with Italy and the Rhineland), give the 
Canons without the Creed. There is therefore so far no shadow of 
justification for the suggestion of Spanish or African origin. As a 
matter of fact the form of the Creed here is absolutely identical with 
that contained in the Roman collection of Canon Law known as the 
Dionysio-Hadriana, presented by Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great 
in A.D. 774. Nothing in itself would be more likely than that Regin- 
bert (if he had set himself to supplement a smaller collection with the 
primary and oecumenical documents) would turn to the official corpus 
iuris, of which copies were being sedulously circulated throughout 
Charles’ dominions. The library of Reichenau, we might have been 
sure, would not have been without a copy, even if chance had not 
actually preserved it. In the monastery of St. Paul in Carinthia are 
some manuscripts which were taken there during the Napoleonic 
troubles from St. Blaise in the Black Forest, and among them two MSS 
of canons, both of which came ultimately from Reichenau. The earlier 
of these, written about a.D. 700, and therefore not originally for 


1 Kinstle refers to Maassen, p. 36. But what Dr. Maassen said was that all ver- 
sions of the Nicene Canons, except that of Dionysius, included the Creed. Even 
that requires some modification, as I show in the text. But it is a very different 
thing to say (and Dr. Maassen certainly did not say) that because the Canons rarely 
occur without the Creed, therefore the Creed rarely occurs without the Canons. 
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Reichenau, which was then not yet founded, has given the name to 
Maassen’s ‘collection of the MS of St. Blaise’.’ It was certainly already 
at Reichenau in the first half of the ninth century, since the second MS 
to which I have alluded, a MS of the Dionysio-Hadriana, bears clear 
traces, in the signatures, for instance, of the Nicene bishops (see my 
Eal. Occ. Mon.1 i pp. 35-84), of being affected by the older MS. This 
second MS, which was probably written before 806, was, I believe, the 
actual exemplar from which Reginbert copied the Creed of Nicaea *. 

3. Of Reginbert’s third document, the Anathemas of Pope Damasus’ 
Council of 380, I hope shortly to publish a text, not indeed with an 
exhaustive apparatus of MSS, but still with a very much larger number 
than have hitherto been employed: and I am very grateful to Dr. 
Kiinstle for calling my attention to a new authority in his Augiensis xviii 
which was quite unknown to me, and whose readings I hope to be able 
to include: unfortunately he does not give in the present volume more 
than a few fragments of its text. His general remarks are, however, again 
very misleading. He tells us (i) that the Anathemas elsewhere always 
occur either in connexion with the letter of Damasus to Paulinus ‘ Per 
filium meum Vitalem,’ or with the Nicene Creed, or with both, but that 
the pure form of them is without either the letter or the Creed, as in 
the Greek version of Theodoret : (ii) that Coustant was very likely right 
when he asserted Theodoret’s Greek to be the original of all the extant 
Latin authorities: (iii) that in the codex Augiensis we therefore find 
a better form of the text than anywhere else in Latin. As to the first 
point, I am at present strongly inclined to the belief that the best 
authorities are those which prefix to the Anathemas a form of the 
Nicene Creed, according to which the third paragraph runs ‘Et Spiritum 
sanctum neque facturam neque creaturam sed de substantia deitatis’— 
that is, the collections of canons called St. Blaise and St. Maur. But in 
any case I think that the view that all Latin MSS go back to Theodoret’s 
Greek is neither likely in itself nor borne out on an investigation of 
texts. And consequently I cannot admit the unique value claimed for 
the Augiensis. I should prefer to proceed by a detailed comparison of 
the text of the Damasine Council in Reginbert’s MS with the two 
Reichenau MSS of canons mentioned above. Both of them contain 
the Council—the St. Blaise MS in common with, the Hadriana MS 
against, the main tradition of its group. And putting together Kinstle’s 

1 Maassen attributes this MS to the sixth century (p. 504), but all authorities to 
whom I showed photographs from it agreed in putting it at least a century later. 
But it is still the earliest MS of its group. 

2 The two MSS vary in only one detail: the MS of Creeds gives ‘nostram 
salutem’ according to Kinstle’s text, the MS of Canons ‘ salutem nostram’ accord- 
ing to my text; probably one of us has collated incorrectly. On the other hand 
the two MSS are alone (so far as my collations go) in giving @penrév for rpewrdv. 
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data with notes that Mr. A. E. Burn was kind enough to make for me 
last summer of the two St. Blaise MSS, it is clear, I think, that the three 
MSS are not all independent of one another. It appears to be not 
impossible that Reginbert’s text is a composite one, made up by confla- 
tion from the other two MSS : but I should not like to assert this with- 
out fuller material than is at present at my disposal. 

4. Of the Constantinopolitanum Kiinstle has happily printed the 
text in extenso, p. 146. If the texts printed by Mr. Burnin the 7.7.S. 
for October, 1900 (p. 109), had been in time to lie before Dr. Kiinstle, 
he would hardly have implied (see p. 8) that the translation in the 
Augiensis is unique, for it is nearly identical with the fourth of 
Mr. Burn’s forms, and most of its variations are those of the Hadriana'. 
Since Mr. Burn’s texts were published, I have laid my hands on 
a transcript of the Constantinopolitanum made from the St. Blaise MS 
of the Hadriana, and I find that out of the seven cases where Augiensis 
differs from Mr. Burn’s Hadriana, Augiensis has the support of St. Blaise 
in no less than six. The solitary disagreement is that the St. Blaise MS 
has conglorificandum (rightly), Kiinstle’s MS glorificandum. Again 
I believe that Reginbert borrowed his Constantinopolitanum from the 
St. Blaise Hadriana. But anyhow the ‘ many indications’ which speak 
for the connexion of the Augiensis at this point with the Council of 
Toledo (p. 31) seem to me to be non-existent. 

I think I have shown that some of Dr. Kiinstle’s work is vitiated by 
his having allowed himself to fall too exclusively under the domination 
of one ruling idea, and in particular that the evidence suggests that the 
first four documents were incorporated into the collection by Reginbert 
at Reichenau rather than in Spain two centuries earlier. But I am very 
far from saying or meaning that this result evacuates Dr. Kiinstle’s work 
of all value. As far as I can see, he has made it probable that the 
central part or nucleus of his collection has a real and tangible con- 
nexion with Spain. If he has somewhat unduly extended the sphere 
. affected by his discovery, that is only what we all do in turn. And all 
students of the early Creeds and Canons of the Western Church must 
be as grateful to him as I am for opening up a new chapter in the 
history of their growth. 

C. H. TuRNER. 


1 The only deviations are (i) et Maria Aug. ex Maria Hadr.: (ii) homo natus 
Aug. humanatus Hadr.: (iii) in caelos Aug. in caelum Hadr.: (iv) uenturus est 
Aug. uenturus Hadr.: (v) glorificandum Aug. conglorificandum Hadr.: (vi) catho- 
licam Aug. sanctam catholicam Hadr,: (vii) uitam Aug. et uitam Hadr. 
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ORIENTALIA. 


1. Die Auffassung des Hohenliedes bei den Abessiniern . .. yon 
S. Euringer (Leipzig, 1900) was originally intended as an appendix 
to an edition of the Ethiopic text of the Song of Songs. As the material 
increased, the author determined to publish this essay separately, 
dealing mainly with two points: (1) the question of the allegorical or 
literal interpretation of the Song in the Abyssinian Church ; (2) as to 
its use being allowed only to senior priests. With regard to (1) which 
is the real subject of the essay, the traveller Bruce states that the 
Abyssinians explain the Song literally as addressed by Solomon to 
the daughter of Pharaoh (cf. Ps. xlv). He is followed by Riedel who 
considers that this was due to Syrian influence in the sixth century, 
especially that of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Prof. Euringer takes the 
opposite view, arguing chiefly from the particular readings of the 
Ethiopic version, that it was regarded as an allegory of Christ and 
the Church. His method is like that adopted by Dr. Herkenne in his 
investigation of the Old Latin version of Ecclesiasticus, and in the 
course of the work much interesting critical material is adduced. The 
argument is ably conducted, and seems conclusive. In any case it 
throws considerable light on the character of the Ethiopic version of the 
Song. It is to be hoped that the author will before long publish the full 
Ethiopic text. 

2. The Epistles of S. Clement to the Corinthians in Syriac, edited .. . 
by the late R. L. Bensly (Cambridge, 1899). This edition has been 
prepared by Mr. R. H. Kennett from the papers left by the late 
Prof. Bensly. The text was already revised almost entirely, but the 
notes were in a very rough and unfinished state. It was known that 
Prof. Bensly was at work on the subject for many years, but unfortunately 
he committed very little of his results to writing. Hence the account 
in his Harklean Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in Lightfoot’s 
Clementine Epistles, still remains the only statement of his views on the 
origin of the version. The text, which is now published for the first 
time, is derived from the unique MS in the Cambridge University 
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Library containing the Harklean Version of the New Testament. The 
two Epistles are divided into seventeen lections, showing that at some time 
and place they were included in the lectionary of the Syrian Church, 
although it seems that they did not originally form part of this version. 
The text is printed, as far as can be judged, with the greatest care, 
in the excellent type of the Cambridge Press, and the notes, though 
regrettably short, contain much valuable help to the study of the 
version. 

3. The Gospel of the twelve Apostles together with the Apocalypses of 
each one of them, edited from the Syriac MS . . . by J. Rendel Harris 
(Cambridge, 1900). 

The MS from which this text is taken appears to have been written 
in the eighth century (parts of it perhaps earlier) in or near Edessa: 
the ‘Gospel’ occupies foll. 47-51 and is followed by the ‘Apocalypses’ 
(to fol. 58a) of which unfortunately only three remain. The rest 
of the MS contains chiefly Questions addressed to Jacob of Edessa, 
and Canons. The first thought which naturally occurs to one with 
regard to the title of the Gospel is whether it can be a Syriac version of 
the lost Gnostic Gospel of the twelve Apostles. Dr. Rendel Harris 
discusses the point in a most able and interesting introduction, pointing 
out that the Twelve are by no means regarded as the authors of the 
composition, that S. Matthew is not made their spokesman, that there 
is little general agreement with the quotations given by Epiphanius 
from the lost Gospel of Matthew (probably the same as that of the 
Twelve), and that for various reasons its original compilation does 
not seem to be much earlier than the date of the MS. On the other 
hand, the text is said by the copyist to be translated out of Hebrew into 
Greek and out of Greek into Syriac, which looks as though he at any 
rate considered it to be based on an early document, and there are 
several small points which seem to indicate that the present text may be 
an excerpt from or an adaptation of an earlier lost Gospel. Dr. Rendel 
Harris shows that it has much in common with a group of Syrian 
writings originating at Edessa, but considers it unlikely that it really 
goes back to a Hebrew original. The Apocalypses, which form part of 
the same composition, are conceived in the usual style. The third 
of them, however, the Apocalypse of John, appears to deal with events 
down to the dissensions among the Moslems in 746-750, which agrees 
closely with the palaeographical evidence of the date of the MS. The 
clear and concise way in which the points are brought out by the editor 
cannot be too highly praised. 

4. The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the 
Likeness of Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to mock at... by 
E. A. W. Budge. English translations. (Luzac, 1899.) 
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The value of the History of the Blessed Virgin translated in this 
volume is that it consists largely of a summary of most of the well- 
known apocrypha dealing with the same subject. The author has 
incorporated or adapted parts of the Protevangelium, of the Gospel of 
Thomas and of the two Assumptions of the Virgin, but draws from earlier 
forms of the text than we find in Wright’s edition. The History is thus 
a sort of corpus of the literature of the subject, and will probably repay 
study as embodying material which has otherwise disappeared. 
Dr. Budge considers that the principal materials of the Assumptions 
were collected before the end of the fourth century, and that such 
stories were specially popular in the fifth century, since the Zvansitus 
was condemned in 494, but he does not assign a date for the present 
compilation. The MS itself is a modern copy (1889). The second 
story is curious and apparently has not been published before. Perhaps 
it is the same as that found in Brit. Mus. MS Or. 4404: MS Add. 14,645 
has also been used for the text. It purports to be related by a certain 
deacon Philotheus, who made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
is there told how the Jews made a picture of Christ and mocked it, 
how one of them thrust a spear into it, whereupon blood and water 
came forth from it, and of the various miracles which were wrought 
in consequence. It is rather prolix, but was well worth publishing. 

5. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British 
Museum, by G. Margoliouth . . . Part i. (London, 1899). 

_ It is impossible in a few lines to do more than call attention to this 

really important work. It will be remembered that in 1893 Mr. Margo- 
liouth published a Descriptive List of these MSS, as a provisional 
guide to the collections pending the preparation of the full catalogue. 
The present volume is the first instalment of the promised catalogue, 
containing the description of Biblical MSS and commentaries. For 
the former (nos. 1-165) Mr. Margoliouth had the advantage of being 
able to consult Dr. Ginsburg, the well-known Masoretic scholar, and of 
using the material collected in his work on the Masorah. This section 
is full of minute palaeographical details, the value of which will be more 
appreciated the more they are studied. The remaining numbers (166- 
339) give an equally exhaustive account of the commentaries, which 
is extremely useful from a bibliographical point of view, especially in 
the case of the little-known Qaraite writers, and of Hebrew-Arabic 
literature generally.. An appendix gives the full text of the Museum 
fragments of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus, and at the end are nine 
facsimiles of various forms of writing. The work is composed on 
the plan with which we are familiar in the other great catalogues of 
the British Museum, such as those by Wright and Rieu, and may 
well rank with them in accuracy and scholarship. When the other 
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parts appear, with the indices, the whole will be indispensable to any 
one engaged in the difficult study of Hebrew MSS. 

6. Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genisah Palimpsests . . . edited by C. Taylor 
(Cambridge, 1900). 

The fragments here edited owe their preservation in the lumber-room 
of a Jewish synagogue to the fact that the vellum was used for Hebrew 
books. The upper (Hebrew) writing contains fragments of Jewish 
liturgy, Jerusalem Talmud, Pesiqta and Midrash Bereshith rabba. 
Some of these exhibit the newly discovered third system of pointing, 
specimens of which are to be fovnd in the Bodleian collection of 
fragments from the same Genizah. But the most interesting of the 
contents of the volume is the leaf containing in the lower writing 
Ps. xxii (xxi) 15-28 of the Hexapla. Much of this has been cut away, 
but there still remain most of the columns giving the rendering of 
the verses according to Aquila and Symmachus, and some parts of the 
Hebrew and Septuagint. The leaf originally formed the central double 
folio of a quire belonging, as Dr. Taylor thinks, to a copy of the Hexapla 
containing the Psalter only. Appendix i contains Aquila’s translation 
of parts of Pss. xc (Ixxxix)-ciii (cii), one leaf of which was published by 
Dr. Taylor in the new edition of his Sayings of the Fathers (Pirge 
Aboth). Three other leaves, containing parts of the books of Kings, 
were published by Mr. Burkitt in 1897, so that we now have con- 
siderable material for estimating the character of this version. 
Mr. Burkitt is of opinion that the date of the Psalms Aquila MS is 
not later than the beginning of the sixth century, and that it is not 
by the same scribe as the Kings Aquila MS. It may be pointed out 
here that the Hebrew upper writing of the Kings Aquila MS is un- 
doubtedly by the same hand as the Hebrew upper writing of the 
Hexapla MS, and of the same date as the Hebrew upper writing 
of the Psalms Aquila MS. Consequently the three original Greek MSS 
seem to have been broken up at the same time. Appendix ii has small 
portions of St. Matthew, St. John, Acts and 1 Peter, from similar 
palimpsest fragments in peculiarly fine Greek uncials. The whole is 
sumptuously edited, in the same style as Mr. Burkitt’s Aquila, with 
transcription and facsimiles. Dr. Taylor’s notes, as might be expected, 
are full of learning. 

A. Cow Ley. 


NEW TESTAMENT (ENGLISH BOOKS). 


(1) THE second volume of the Encyclopaedia Biblica (E-K), like its 
predecessor, is designed to illustrate the current hypotheses of the 
critical ‘left wing.’ A chronicler of the former volume wrote of it— 
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‘Subtract the guesses and a noble piece of scholarship is left.’ Vol. ii 
contains many guesses and—as the names of the contributors attest— 
much excellent scholarship. We notice Prof. Charles’ admirable article 
on EscHATOLOGY, and those of Prof. Woodhouse on Epuesus, GALATIA, 
HEROD (FAMILY OF), and IconruM, those of Prof. Jiilicher on HELLENISM, 
EssENnEs, and Gnosis (the latter commendably short), and that of 
Canon Robinson on Eucuarist. On the other hand, the late 
Prof. Bruce’s article on JEsus, especially when it is compared with 
the corresponding article in Hastings’ Dictionary, is distinctly dis- 
appointing. It is general and ‘impressionist’ in character, and though 
it gives one consistent interpretation of the life of its subject, we do not 
think that it does real justice to the evidence for another view. Thus 
to end the narrative with the Crucifixion surely implies hazardous 
assumptions, and yet these assumptions are unsupported by argu- 
ment. 

The principal editor’s contributions on New Testament subjects will, 
we venture to predict, interest more readers than they will convince. 
Prof. Cheyne invokes the ‘critical conscience’ to reopen the case 
of Judas Iscariot: perhaps the same faculty might be used to restrain 
the freedom with which Prof. Cheyne emends the text of the New 
Testament. How can Aipaviridos have been ‘corrupted’ into "Irovpaias 
(Luc. iii 1)? The ‘dispute of John’s disciples with a Jew about purifying’ 
(Jo. iii 25) may perhaps be made easier by Bentley’s emendation pera 
"Incod for pera “Iovdaiov ; but that covdaov mep: xabap is a corruption of 
mepay rov topdavov (itself a supposed interpolation from v. 26), and ipov 
of [ray] Incov, few people would have suspected. Commentators have 
some difficulty with 7 rav otpavav Bidfera, dpmafovow 
airy (Mt. xi 12): will they prefer to read etayyedifera, xal mavres cis 
airny édni€ovow ? 

The most important New Testament articles in the volume are those 
on Gospets (Dr. Abbott and Prof. Schmiedel) and JoHn (Son oF 
ZEBEDEE) (Prof. Schmiedel). Dr. Abbott’s share in the former is 
‘descriptive and analytical,’ that of his collaborator ‘historical and 
synthetical.’ Dr. Abbott’s analysis is extremely elaborate, and challenges 
criticism both as a whole and in detail. We single out a point or two 
from his treatment of the External Evidence (§§64sqq.). The ‘Silence 
of Papias’ (§ 67) is a dangerous subject. A writer in a current German 
Review (Dr. Fries) thinks that Papias’ St. Mark contained no account 
of the Passion: it related ra rod Xpicrod AexOevra mpaxGévra, ‘ also 
nicht nabévra’ [sic], Dr. Abbott’s position is almost as precarious: he 
holds that Papias ‘knew neither St. Luke nor St. Jobn, or ranked 
neither with St. Mark or St. Matthew.’ The fact that he used the 
First Epistle of St. John, combined with the date at which he wrote, 
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make it probable, however, that he knew the Fourth Gospel ‘at least in 
parts, as a tradition.’ It thus becomes possible for Dr. Abbott to speak 
of Papias’ ‘ hesitation to accept St. John’: and it is even suggested that 
Papias’ inquiries as to ‘what John said’ were prompted by the desire 
to compare the apostle’s spoken words with what purported to be his 
writings. 

Yet Dr. Abbott can quote at least one parallel for the coldness of 
Papias towards the Fourth Gospel—the ‘suspiciousness’ of Justin 
Martyr. Ignatius, it appears, merely ‘did not recognize Jn. as 
a Gospel,’ and ‘is closer to Philo than to Jn.’ in the passage 
(Philad. 7) ‘The Spirit . . . knoweth whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth, and convinceth the things which are secret.’ Polycarp was 
equally independent of Johannine literature. It is true that in Phil. 7 
we read—‘ Every one that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh is Anti-Christ, and this might be thought to have some 
similarity to 2 John 7; but ‘2 Jn. is a disputed Epistle, so that if 
Eusebius believed it to be a quotation, he would be bound to call 
attention to it. But he makes no mention of it, though he tells us that 
Polycarp quoted 1 Pet. It is probable, therefore, that he regarded 
the words, not as a quotation, but as a mere use of Johannine traditions 
in vogue during the conflict against Docetism.’ Now a priori we 
should not credit Eusebius with that kind of critical acumen: and 
in fact there are grounds for refusing to do so in this case. Eusebius 
tells us (7. Z. v 8 § 7) that Irenaeus used 1 John and 1 Pet., clearly 
implying that he did not use 2 or 3 John: and yet in Iren. Haer. III xvi 8 
we find a clear quotation of the very passage in question, 2 John 7. 
Did Eusebius suspect Irenaeus too of merely using Johannine traditions 
—or did he simply repeat a slip which he had made in the same 
connexion before ? 

But the negative method is used with even less reserve in the case of 
Justin. It is allowed to be probable that Justin’s pupil Tatian knew 
of the Fourth Gospel when he wrote his 4ddress—though Dr. Abbott 
has the courage to find even there some ‘traces of Jn. as a recent 
interpretation.’ When however Tatian became an Encratite and used 
St. John in the Diatessaron he departed widely from the principles 
of his master, who ‘either did not know Jn. or, as is more probable, 
regarded it with suspicion, partly because it contradicted Lk., his 
favourite Gospel, partly because it was beginning to be freely used by 
his enemies the Valentinians.’ It is needless to discuss here what 
seems the strong and positive evidence that Justin used the Fourth 
Gospel : we will only say that, if he really ‘regarded it with suspicion, 
he used curiously little pains to avoid being believed to quote and 
approve it. Justin’s works do in fact afford a kind of ‘External 
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Evidence’ which Dr. Abbott’s minimising method cannot handle 
with ease. The series of negations by which Papias, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and Justin are severally dissociated from contact with Johannine 
literature gains no strength as it proceeds: each link in the chain 
adds a new weakness of its own, and yet the whole construction 
can only be trusted if each part is assumed to be absolutely reliable. 

Prof. Schmiedel adds to Dr. Abbott’s article some sections on the 
Synoptic Problem and the credibility of the Synoptists: he also 
contributes an article on JoHN (Son or ZEBEDEE) and a pendant to 
Prof. Woodhouse’s Gatatia, stating a case for the North-Galatian 
theory. His method and conclusions are at any rate definite and 
thorough : he is clear that we may not ‘accept everything as historically 
true which cannot be shown by explicit testimony to be false’: we must 
rather ‘set on one side everything which for any reason arising either 
from the substance or from considerations of literary criticism has to be 
regarded as doubtful or wrong.’ The search for ‘such data as... 
cannot possibly be regarded as inventions’ yields to Prof. Schmiedel 
a rather scanty harvest. There are, however, a few passages which 
‘may be called the foundation-pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus’: 
namely, those which ‘ prove that in the person of Jesus we have to do 
with a completely human being, and that the divine is to be sought 
in him only in the form in which it is capable of being found in a man.’ 
What may certainly be believed about Jesus is to be gathered e.g. from 
Mc. x 17 f. (why callest thou me good, &c.), Mt. xii 31 f. (blasphemy 
against the Son of Man may be forgiven), Mc. xiii 32, and Mt. xxvii 46. 
Inquiry into the alleged miracles of Jesus must start from four other 
fundamental passages: Mc. viii 12 (there shall no sign be given to this 
generation), Mc. vi 5 (Jesus was able to do no mighty work—save 
healing a few sick folk—in Nazareth, and marvelled at the unbelief of 
its people), Mc. viii 14-21= Mt. xvi 5 f. (from vv. 11, 12 we are to infer 
that ‘the feeding of the 5000 and 4000 was not a historical occurrence, 
but a parable’), and Mt. xi 5 = Lc. vii 22 (the answer to John the 
Baptist’s disciples, in which Jesus spoke ‘not of the physically but 
of the spiritually blind, lame, leprous, deaf, and dead’). Apart from 
acts of healing such as physicians are even now able to effect by 
psychical methods, we are to seek for the origin of the miraculous 
narratives chiefly in the figurative language of Jesus, and to trace 
the influence of Old Testament parallels as a cause contributing to 
the shape which they ultimately reached. Prof. Schmiedel claims that 
even when the Gospels have been subjected to his jealous scrutiny ‘we 
have a wide field of the credible in which to expatiate.’ Yet it would 
seem to be possible that a perfectly fair critic might adopt a method which 
would tend less to make the worst of the authorities at every point. 
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He might speak with more reserve, for instance, about ‘contradictions’ : 
he would not confront ‘the stoutest believer in miracles’ with trivial 
points such as the difference between Mc. i 32, 34 (a// the sick were 
brought, and he healed some [moddovs]), Mt. viii 16 (they brought many 
and he healed a//), and Luc. iv 40 (they brought a// and he healed a/2). 
He might at times take a general impression of truthfulness to outweigh 
particular discrepancies, and we do not think that if he were more 
sympathetic he would necessarily be less just. 

The article on JoHN (Son OF ZEBEDEE) maintains, as we might expect, 
that St. John was never in Ephesus, and that Polycarp was really 
a hearer of John the Elder. The advocates of this view are not 
accustomed to do much justice to the ‘Letter to Florinus’: and yet 
how precarious this neglect is! Polycarp, we are told, in speaking 
of John the Elder ‘was wont to call him “a disciple of the Lord.”’ 
This expression is ‘responsible for the misunderstanding of Irenaeus 
that he was an Apostle.’ One can hardly conceive the caution with 
which Polycarp must have guarded this ‘misunderstanding,’ in his 
reminiscences of ‘John and the others who had seen the Lord,’ 
and ‘the doctrines which he would relate as having received them from 
the eye-witnesses of the life of the Word.’ The Comedy of Errors 
is not more thoroughly improbable. Prof. Schmiedel however gives 
his assent to other views, which are equally hard to credit: he adds 
himself to the sixteen German theologians who attribute the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle of St. John to different authors: he dates 
the Fourth Gospel as late as 140, and finds ‘not the slightest difficulty 
in doing justice to its relations with Gnosticism.’ Like Holtzmann, he 
regards the apparent evidence for the existence of the Gospel at an 
earlier date as pointing only to the early circulation of ‘ Johannine’ 
phrases, which ‘received an ever more pregnant, pointed, memorable 
form’: the writer of the Fourth Gospel was thus ‘ not the first but the 
last in a series of transmitters, who set them down in a form and 
connexion which excelled that of the others, and thus his work came to 
appear as if it were the source of the others.’ Thus Irenaeus’ ‘ elders’ 
were not quoting St. John when they said that the Lord declared 
év rois tov marpdés pou povas elvac moddkds—they were only ‘passing on 
a winged word from mouth to mouth.’ Dr. Sanday, in a series of 
articles in the Pilot (1900, Nos. 8, 17, 26), expresses his belief that now, 
as in 1891, when he summed up the state of the Johannine controversy 
in the Z£xfositor, a middle ground is being reached across which it 
would be almost possible for opponents to join hands. If he is right, 
Prof. Schmiedel’s article cannot be held to represent the general attitude 
of critics at the present day: and anything less likely to promote a 
conciliation between the left and right wing it would be hard to imagine. 
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(2) A Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Dr. James Hastings, vol. iii: 
Kir—Fleiades. The third part of Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary contains 
some forty articles of interest to students of the New Testament ; and 
as far as we have seen they are well adapted to the purpose of the work : 
while they do not show the critical audacity which distinguishes the 
work of Dr. Cheyne’s contributors, they have the solid merits of 
sobriety and conscientiousness. 

All three Synoptists are dealt with in this volume, and that by three 
different hands—MattHew by Mr. J. V. Bartlet, Marx by Prof. 
Salmond, and Luxe by Mr. Bebb. Good as all three articles are, it 
would perhaps have been better if the Synoptists had all been dealt 
with by one writer ; the reader would need to make fewer allowances in 
referring from one article to another. Mr. Bartlet’s MATTHEW, though 
copious, is not very easy to follow: but the complexity of the subject 
may excuse some obscurities. The view adopted is that Mt. used and 
deliberately modified our St. Mark, and Mr. Bartlet thinks the modi- 
fications are all explicable. Perhaps the difference between this theory 
and that of an Ur-Marcus is not serious—the latter is more simple, 
while the former pleads the subtilitas naturae as the excuse for its com- 
plexity. We notice with interest how much the divergence between 
the oral and documentary hypotheses appears to have diminished. 
Mr. Bartlet argues for a written Marcan source, used by Mt. with the 
freedom of a man with a good memory, and an oral ‘Logia’ remembered 
with almost the exactness of a written document. 

In connexion with Acts Prof. Ramsay contributes an admirable 
series of articles (Lycaonia, Lycia, Lystra, PERGAMUS, PHRYGIA, &c.). 
Prof. Findlay’s PauL THE APOSTLE and Prof. Chase’s three articles on 
PETER and the Petrine literature will be of permanent value for the 
Epistles. Prof. Adeney’s article on MepiaTIon and those of Mr. Purves 
on Locos and Dr. Denney on Law IN THE NEw TESTAMENT represent 
New Testament theology; and of more general work we would notice 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy’s well-illustrated treatise on Money, Prof. Thayer’s 
article on LANGUAGE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, and Mr. H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s full and careful account of the OLD Latin VeRsIoNs. The 
last of these, invaluable as it is for purposes of research, might perhaps 
have given a simpler summary of present results ; while Prof. Thayer’s 
article illustrates only too well the extent to which good work may suffer 
for lack of distinct printing. We should like to scatter leaded type over 
every page of the volume. 

(3) Mr. Moffatt’s Historical New Testament is‘an attempt to arrange that 
selection of early Christian literature which is known as the New Testa- 
ment in the order of its literary growth, and at the same time to indi- 
cate the chief grounds upon which such an order may be determined 
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or disputed.’ The purpose of the book, with its difficulties, utility, and 
limitations, are discussed in some seventy pages of Prolegomena. 
Doubtless it would be easier to keep the New Testament books in their 
true perspective if we habitually used such a rearrangement as this. 
We usually make a mental rearrangement, while making common use 
of an order which makes no pretence at being historical. Whether 
Mr. Moffatt’s work is likely to reach any large circulation as a text we 
do not feel sure (though the experiment of issuing it in a shorter form 
would be well worth making): we should wish however to recommend 
it to students on many grounds. The translation is clear, soberly 
executed, and well arranged: and each book is prefaced by an intro- 
ductory note and an analysis. An Appendix of some length discusses 
the hypotheses of interpolation, compilation, and pseudonymity in 
relation to the New Testament literature. Numerous tables are added— 
perhaps more than are necessary—for the guidance of those who can 
see facts in that shape. In the Notes and Appendix Mr. Moffatt 
shows singular scholarship and discernment : and a better introduction 
to critical study than his Prolegomena we have not lately seen. On 
p. xvii of the Preface Mr. Moffatt deplores—as we all deplore—the lack 
of a modern and thorough introduction to the New Testament. We 
believe this volume to be evidence of the singular fitness of one writer 
to supply both his and our necessity. 

(4) In Prof. Shailer Matthews’ series of New Testament handbooks 
Dr. B. W. Bacon has published a serviceable /ntroduction to the New 
Testament. The book is well arranged and clearly written ; its author 
is a just and temperate critic, and for those who will use an Introduction 
as a prelude to study, and not as a substitute for it, we believe that his 
work will be of real value. 

(5) Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s Zwo Lectures on the Gospels were delivered 
to Extension Students at Cambridge. They deal with the problem of 
the Western Text, the origin of the Synoptic Gospels, and the con- 
nexion of the Fourth Gospel with St. John. Mr. Burkitt has done 
well to publish them ; they are scholarly and lucid, and yet neither 
technical nor merely ‘ popular.’ 

(6) St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. A new translation with a brief 
analysis, by W. G. Rutherford. ‘A man cannot return to his place 
after reading a lesson from St. Paul to an ordinary congregation without 
feeling that to the bulk of his hearers it would have carried almost as 
much meaning if he had read it in Greek. Unhappily the time is still 
far distant when it will become possible to prepare some sort of authori- 
tative Targum for the use of the laity.’ Dr. Rutherford’s new translation 
of the Epistle to the Romans is not quite a Targum, but it is at least 
more intelligible than a literal translation. The sentence quoted above 
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from the end of his preface is still, in spite of the Revisers, partly true, 
and no revision will ever make it otherwise. Dr. Rutherford says that the 
Romans ‘ was once a plain letter concerned with a theme which plain 
men might understand.’ We doubt it. The obscurity of the Epistle 
cannot be removed merely by making allowances for Hellenistic Greek : 
it arises in large measure from St. Paul’s literary habits. St. Paul 
appears to have thought far faster than his amanuensis could write, and 
he must therefore be interpreted by conjectural expansion : and since he 
followed wherever the argument led him, and was always ready to be 
drawn aside at the suggestion of a striking phrase, he cannot really be 
analysed. Yet a translator who is determined to make sense of his text 
may do great service, and we believe that Dr. Rutherford’s book will 
prove to be of real value. We notice one or two points in which 
Dr. Rutherford’s version is not convincing. In iii 9 (ri ody; mpoexopeba ; 
ov mavras) the rendering ‘What then? Are we Jews advantaged? Not 
altogether,’ surely misses the point of od wavrws: and perhaps ‘ advan- 
taged’ is meant to rival the obscurity of the original. In vii 23 (‘another 
law at work, conflicting with the law of my wié//’) we had rather see 
some other word for voés, which must stand, as Sanday and Headlam 
say, ‘for the rational part of conscience.’ Again, in viii 26, ‘What the 
true objects of prayer are is just what we do not know’ seems just 
to miss being right ; does not St. Paul mean ‘ how we are to express 
our prayers so as to pray rightly’? In viii 33-4 perhaps the printer is 
at fault, but we fail to understand what is printed: ‘God declares me 
righteous ; who shall give sentence against me? Christ who died, no! 
Christ who rose again, who is on God’s right hand, who actually entreats 
for us.’ At the beginning of his preface (in which many good things 
are well said) Dr. Rutherford denounces the ‘irritating innovation 
by which Robert Estienne turned each sentence of the Bible into a 
numbered paragraph’; but his own book might be easier to refer to if 
the numbers were inserted in the continuous text. 

(7) The Epistle of St. Paul’s First Trial, by Mr. R. R. Smith, is 
a short essay on the date of the Epistle to the Philippians. Mr. Smith 
follows the prevalent trend of opinion in rejecting Bp. Lightfoot’s order 
for the Epistles of the Captivity, and attempts to ascertain from internal 
evidence the precise stage in St. Paul’s first trial at which Philippians 
was written. His effort is certainly more successful than 

(8) Mr. W. E. Bowen’s Dates of the Pastoral Epistles, which attempts 
to make out a case for dating the letters to Timothy and Titus ‘ within 
that stretch of country upon which the light of the book of Acts falls.’ 


H. N. Bate. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) 


Church Quarterly Review, January 1901 (Vol. li, No. 102: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible, II—The 
Oecumenical Councils and some questions of the day—Job and Pro- 
metheus—Father Puller on the Papal claims—The theological works of 
Marie Corelli—Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint Canon MacColl 
on the Lambeth decisions—Hore’s Orthodox Greek Church—Workers 
together with God: In the country—The Round-table Conference— 
Short Notices. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1900 (Vol. xiii, No. 49: 
Macmillan & Co.). Lév1 Notes sur les ch. vii 29-xii 1 de Ben Sira, 
édités par M. Elkan N. Adler—ApDLER Chinese Jews—M. JasTRow jun. 
Genesis xiv and Recent Research—ADLER and Broypé An ancient 
Bookseller’s Catalogue—HEnriQuEs ‘Why I do not go to Synagogue’— 
Cuajes Etwas iiber die Pesita zu den Proverbien—STEINSCHNEIDER 
Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews (continued)—Cony- 
BEARE The Testament of Job and the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
—CHOTZNER Kalonymos Ben Kalonymos, a thirteenth-century Satirist 
—Hoce The Ephraim genealogy—D. S. MarcotioutH Notes on the 
Sefer Ha-Galuy controversy — VoysEy Unitarians and Theists— 
ApraAHAMs A version of El Kelohenu. 

January 1g01 (Vol. xiii, No. 50). MONTEFIORE Rabbinic 
Judaism and the Epistles of St. Paul—ScuEecuTer Geniza specimens— 
HirSCHFELD Mohammedan criticism of the Bible—Davis An aspect 
of Judaism in 1901 —ConyBEARE The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(continued)— HENRIQUES The Jews and the English Law—Srein- 
SCHNEIDER Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews 
(continued )—ZaNGwILL Poetry: Adon Olam—BacuEr Zur Mosaikkarte 
von Madaba—Poznansk1 Einige Bemerkungen zu einem alten Biicher- 
Catalog.—Lévi Errata 4 J. Q. &. xiii 1 et suiv.—Critical Notices— 
Notes. 
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The Expositor, January 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 13: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). J. Denney Theology of the Epistle to the Romans: (1) Intro- 
ductory—R. WINTERBOTHAM Nazareth and Bethlehem in Prophecy 
—S. R. Driver The Old Testament in the Light of To-day—J. A. 
Beet The Immortality of the Soul: (1) Immortality before Christ— 
J. Watson The Resurrection of the Body—R. H. Story Christian 
Perfection. 

February 1901 (Sixth Series, No. 14). G. MatHeEson Scientific 
Lights on Religious Problems: (1) The modern Fight of Faith— 
W. M. Ramsay Imperial Policy and the Pagan Clubs; importance of 
the question in the early gentile churches; St. John and St. Paul on 
Associations and Idolothyta; St. Peter, St. John and St. Paul on the 
Sacrificial Feasts—T. K. Curyne Biblical Difficulties—A. Carr Truth 
in Jesus, the Revelation of Christ and the Example of Christ : a study 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians—J. A. Beet The Immortality of the 
Soul: (2) The Teaching of Christ—J. A. Hart The Enmity in His 
Flesh—J.STaLKER The Social Teaching of Jesus—W. H. BENNETT 
Some recent literature on the Old Testament. 

March 1go1 (Sixth Series, No. 15). C. A. Scorr Zwingli’s 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper—J. Dennry Theology of the Epistle to 
the Romans: (2) The Doctrine of Sin—G. Maturson The Scientific 
Possibility of Revelation—J. RENDEL Harris The problem of the 
Address in the Second Epistle of John—J. A. Beet The Immortality 
of the Soul: (3) Immortality in the early church—C. H. W. JoHNs 
The Babylonian Noah’s Ark—W. M. Ramsay The Epistle and its 
parts ; Letter-writing in Ephesus ; Intervals and Pauses in the Epistle ; 
The First Letter contained in First Corinthians ; The Single Standard 
and the Monarchical Bishop; Paul’s Plans for a second visit to 
Corinth. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, January 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 
45: Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). F. H. Foster The Minister 
of the Twentieth Century—W. M. RocEr Ultramontanism in Canada— 
W. A. SHEDD Mission Policy and Political Principles—B. B. WaRFIELD 
Predestination in the Reformed Confessions—W. H. S. DEMAREST 
Reconstruction in the Sunday-school—H. M. Scorr Dr. Hurst’s 
History of the Christian Church—H. C. Minton The Secret History 
of the Oxford Movement—G. Hopkins Whether Angels can love— 
Recent Theological Literature. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1901 (Vol. v, No. 1: 
Chicago, University Press). H.S. BurraGE Why was Roger Williams 
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banished ?—L. H. Scuwas A plea for RitschI—A. KaMPHAUSEN Isaiah’s 
prophecy concerning the Major-domo of King Hezekiah—J. RENDEL 
Harris A Tract on the Triune Nature of God—G. H. Meap A new 
Criticism of Hegelianism : is it valid?—E. C. Ricoarpson Theological 
Universities and Theology in the Universities—C. P. Corrin Two 
sources for the Synoptic account of the Last Supper—Recent Theo- 
logical Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, January 1901 (Vol. x, No. 1: Paris, V. Lecoffre, 
for the School of the Convent of St. Stephen ‘at Jerusalem). A. VAN 
HoonackER Notes sur Vhistoire de la Restauration juive aprés lexil 
de Babylone—M.-J. Lacrance Etudes sur les religions sémitiques: 
(1) Les Sémites—H. Grimme Métres et strophes dans les fragments 
hébreux du manuscrit A de lEcclésiastique — Mélanges: M.-J. 
LaGRANGE Choses d’Elam, d’aprés la publication des textes de Suse, 
par le R. P. Scheil: H. Vincent Le Tombeau des Prophétes : CLER- 
MONT-GANNEAU Notes épigraphiques et archéologiques— Chronique: 
Cu. KoHLerR Le pseudo-pélerin Virgile: H. V., Un nouveau milliaire, 
LF glise Sainte-Marie la petite, Les fouilles anglaises: M.-J. L., 
Derniéres nouvelles de Jérusalem —Recensions— Bulletin. 

Revue del Orient chritien, 1900 (Vol.v, No. 4: Paris, A. Picard). SLEM- 
MAN Le chemin de fer de Damas 4 la Mecque—Gurn1 Vie et Récits 
de Abbé Daniel de Scété: (3) Texte copte—Dom Renaupin Les 
églises orientales ‘Orthodoxes’ et le Protestantisme—Nav Lettre de 
Jacques d’Edesse & Jean le Stylite sur la chronologie biblique et la 
date de la naissance du Messie—Pfrripts Une formule magique 
Byzantine—Cuasot Les évéques Jacobites du viii® au xiii® siecle 
d’aprés la chronique de Michel le Syrien—Ermoni Les évéchés de 
PEgypte chrétienne—Mélanges—Bibliographie. 

Revue Phistoire et de littérature religieuses, January-February 1901 
(Vol. vi, No. 1: Paris, 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). Crou.sors La 
religion de Chateaubriand—Turmet Le Dogme du péché originel : 
(2) Notion de la chute et du péché originel dans les quatre premiers 
sitcles—Novati Le duel de Pépin le Bref contre le démon ; contri- 
bution 4 histoire de l’épopée francaise—Cocuin Le frétre de Pétrarque 
et le livre du Repos des religieux—Poussin Religions de I’Inde: Re- 
marques générales sur la philosophie et les religions indiennes ; But et 
économie de ces chroniques ; Ouvrages généraux—HEMMER Histoire 
ecclésiastique : Epoque moderne (suite). 

Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, January 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 1 : Louvain, 
C. Peeters, for the Université Catholique de Louvain). Van Hoon- 
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ACKER, Le Prologue du quatritme évangile—Ermoni Les églises de 
Palestine aux deux premiers sitcles—Voisin La doctrine trinitaire 
d’Apollinaire de Laodicée—Mélanges: Van Rory La collection des 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur : 
VAN DEN GHEYN Hubert Kerssan, traducteur de la Paraphrase d’Erasme 
sur les épitres de S. Paul et les épitres canoniques—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique— Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, January 1901 (Vol. xliv, 
No.1: Leipzig, O.R. Reisland). H1LGENFrEeLp Das Vorwort des dritten 
Evangelisten (Luc. i 1-4)—Hrrscut Textkritische Untersuchungen 
iiber das Buch Amos—DrisekE Zum Untergang des Heidentums— 
Dr&sEKE Zu Gregorios’ von Neocaesarea Schrift ‘ Ueber die Seele’ 
—Kwnotru Ubertino von Casale, sein Leben und seine Schriften— 
HILGENFELD Die synoptische Zweiquellen-Theorie und Papias von 
Hierapolis—Notices. 


Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, December 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 12: Erlangen 
and Leipzig, A. Deichert). SteupEL Die Wahrheit von der Praexistenz 
Christi in ihrer Bedeutung ftir christliches Glauben und Leben, I— 
FLeck Zur Lehre von der Seelsorge—WoHLENBERG Bilder aus dem 
altkirchlichen Leben einer heidnischen Grossstadt (conclusion)—UTTEN- 
DOERFER Ein Kennzeichen dafiir, dass wir aus der Wahrheit sind 
(1 Jo. iii 18-24)—Koenic Die siebzig Jahrwochen in Dan. ix 24-27. 

January 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 1). Von Burcer Das Wesen des 
Christentums—STEUDEL Die Wahrheit von der Praexistenz Christi in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir christliches Glauben und Leben (conclusion)— 
DRASEKE Spinoza als Bahnbrecher auf dem Gebiete alttestamentlicher 
Wissenschaft—W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen: (5) Herbert Spencer 
—Nortu Schleiermachers Monologen, I. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, January 1901 (Vol. xi, No. 1: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). Herzoc Die Aufgabe des 
Pfarramts bei der heutigen Spannung zwischen theologischer Wissen- 
schaft und kirchlicher Praxis—Ho tt Die kirchliche Bedeutung Con- 
stantinopels im Mittelalter. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1901 (No. 1: Gotha, Andreas 
Perthes). Buxass Zu den zwei Texten der Apostelgeschichte—TREPLIN 
Die Essenerquellen gewiirdigt in einer Untersuchung der in neuerer 
Zeit an ihnen geiibten Kritik—BAERWINKEL Johann Matthadus Meyfart 
—Notes: BozHMER und x'w) bei Ezechiel: Ley Zur Erklarung 
von Hiob xix 26: ScHuLzE Die Unterlagen fiir die Abschiedsrede zu 
Milet in Apostelgeschichte xx 18-31: Weiss Der Eingang des ersten 
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Korintherbriefes—Review: Haupt Zahn, Zindeitung in das Neue Tes- 
tament—Miscellanea: Die evangelischen Katechismusversuche bis auf 
Luther’s Enchiridion. 

1901, No.2. BoEHMER Die prophetische Heilspredigt Ezechiels 
—EseELING Das zweite Gebot in Luthers Kleinem Katechismus— 
Becker Der wesentliche Anteil Anhalts an der Festlegung der Bezeich- 
nung ‘reformiert’ als Kirchenname in Deutschland—RyssE. Die neuen 
hebraischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus Sirach und ihre Herkunft 
(continued)—Notes: Riepet A und Paulus Crocius 1551~ 
1607—Reviews : ALBRECHT Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums— 
Miscellanea. 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, December 1900 
(Vol. i, No. 4: Giessen, J. Ricker). WENDLAND Zur Altesten Ge- 
schichte der Bibel in der Kirche—Frizs Jesu Vorstellungen von der 
Auferstehung der Toten—PreuscHEN Die lateinische Uebersetzung 
der ‘zwei Wege’—AcHELIs Der Alteste deutsche Kalender—D1&TERIcu 
— CoRSSEN Zur lateinischen Didascalia apostolorum— 
Bousset Ein aramdisches Fragment des Testamentes Levi—WEINEL 
Ein Vorschlag—Bibliographie. 

February 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 1). Corssen Die Recension der 
Philoxeniana durch Thomas von Mabug—Jannaris St. John’s Gospel 
and the Logos—WeEINEL Die Auslegung des Apostolischen Bekennt- 
nisses von F, Kattenbusch und die neutestamentliche Forschung— 
ScHURER Zu 2 Macc. vi 7 (monatliche Geburtstagsfeier)—HaRNACK Zu 
Luc. i 34, 35—-HENNECKE Die Grundschrift der Didache und ihre 
Recensionen—PREUSCHEN Ein altchristlicher Hymnus. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, January 1901 (Vol. xxi, No. 4: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). UHLHORN Noch einmal die Anfange des Johanniter- 
ordens—Pri_ucK-Harttunc Anhang, Gegner und Hilfsmittel Ludwigs 
des Bayern in seinem Kampfe mit der Kurie (conclusion) —BLUMEN- 
THAL Johann XXIII, seine Wahl und seine Personlichkeit—K6stTLin 
Luthers Satze vom freien Willen in der Heidelberger Disputation vom 
Jahre 1518—Euwatp Noch eine Predigtnachschrift Johann des 
Bestandigen—KOuLer Luthers Testament und der Kanzler Briick— 
FRIEDENSBURG Beitrage zum Briefwechsel der katholischen Gelehrten 
Deutschlands im Reformationszeitalter (continued) — Das 
Schreiben Melanchthons an Joachim Camerarius vom 16 Juni 1525 
iiber Luthers Heirat. 


